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Having exhausted his old pit, a veteran Wisconsin operator 
decided to install a plant that could be moved from one 
pit to another. He needed (1) a commercial plant of large 
capacity, (2) flexible in sizing facilities and (3) adapt- 
able to wet or dry screening. Disliking the complications 
and rigid limitations of a portable plant, he finally 
selected a Telsmith Semi-Portable Plant, as here illus- 
trated. This outfit is designed and equipped as a regular 
commercial plant; but is built up in separate units, all 
readily movable by truck. No unit weighs over 7 tons. 
It can be operated as a dry screening plant during cold 
weather—handles big tonnages—makes three sizes—pro- 
duces aggregate passing state highway specifications. 


Telsmith builds rock crushing and gravel washing 
plants of all sizes—portable, semi-portable and stationary 
—varied to suit local conditions. The plant here described 
is but one example of Telsmith engineering, service and 
equipment. If interested in semi-portable plants for 
quarry or gravel plant use, send for Bulletin SG-11, cover- 
ing semi-portable outfits. Just off the press and chockful 
of valuable information. No obligation. 
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A drag scraper brings the pit material to a 20 ft. x3 ft. 4 in. 
Telsmith Portable Plate Feeder (A) which delivers to a 20 in. x 
42 ft. Telsmith Portable Conveyor (B) discharging on a 3 x8 
Telsmith Triple-Deck Pulsator (C) where the water is added. 
All oversize goes to a 9x 30 Telsmith-Wheeling roller bearing 
Jaw Crusher (D); and, after crushing, is returned to this screen 
by a Telsmith Chain Elevator (E) with 12 in. buckets. The 
Pulsator makes two sizes of gravel which are carried to stock 
piles by two 16 in. x 33 ft. Telsmith Portable Belt Conveyors 
(F). Water sprays above screen thoroughly rinse the gravel 
before going to conveyors. Sand passing third deck of screen 
is flumed to 30 in. x 16 ft. Telsmith Sand Drag (G), which, 
after scouring and dewatering, discharges to a 16 in. portable 
conveyor (H) and thence to stock pile. A 65 hp. gas engine with 
clutch and V-rope drive operates complete plant. Finished 
products are loaded into saheol cars or trucks by crane with 
clamshell bucket. 
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LINK-BELT 


POSITIVE SELF-ALIGNING IDLER 


Keeps Troughed Conveyor Belts Lined Up Without Injuring Belt Edges 





® This Link-Belt POSITIVE Self- 
Aligning Idler automatically and 
positively maintains troughed con- 
veyor belts central at all times. It 
has met with unqualified success, 
and is preferred by many who have 
heretofore been using the counter- 
weighted disc type of self-align- 
ing idler. 

Either type is to be greatly preferred 
to using stationary “guide idlers,” which 
do not correct or overcome belt misalign- 
ment, but merely restrain forcibly any 
further sidewise movement of the belt. 


For proper training, and longer life of the 
belt, use the pivoted self-aligning idler. 


LINK-BELT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 

Complete Sand, Gravel, and Stone Washing Plants... 
Screens (vibrating, rotary and conical) . . . Washers 
and classifiers, mg the screw, log, flight, Shaw, Roto- 
Scoop and conical types . . . Conveyors and Elevators 
(belt, flight, screw, bucket, all approved types) .. . 
Crawler Shovels-Draglines . . . Portable Loaders . . . 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives . . . Silverlink Roller 

ain Drives . . . Speed Reducers . . . Motorized 
Reducers . . . Variable Speed Transmissions (P. I. V. 
Gear and V. R. D. types) . . . Chains (Malleable Iron, 
PROMAL and Steel) - - . Sprockets ... Gears... 
Pillow Blocks, Clutches, Pulleys, Couplings—Complete 
Power transmission equipment. 


ANTI-FRICTION ACTUATING ROLLS, WHICH SWIVEL THE IDLER 
ENOUGH TO TRAIN THE BELT, WHEN EDGE OF MISALIGNED 
BELT TOUCHES EITHER ACTUATING ROLL FOR ONLY AN INSTANT 


ANTI-FRICTION PIVOTAL MOUNTING. STOPS IN PIVOTAL MOUNTING 
LIMIT AMOUNT OF SWIVEL OF IDLER, TO PREVENT PINCHING OF BELT 
BETWEEN ACTUATING ROLLS. YET DO NOT INTERFERE WITH THE SWIVEL 
NECESSARY TO TRAIN THE BELT 


| 220 S. Belmont Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Please send copy of Folder No. 1408. 
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TRACTION TIRE EVER realest 


@ PATENTED construction features built into Ground 
Grip tires make them the only logical choice for heavy 
duty on construction and earth-moving jobs. These 
strong, massive tires make their own road in any kind of 
going—yet won’t bump when driven over paved roads. 

The Firestone patented Gum-Dipping process makes 
Firestone Ground Grip tires tougher and more flexible— 
every strand of every cotton cord is soaked and coated 
with pure, liquid rubber. Two extra layers of these 
Gum-Dipped High Stretch cords lock the patented 
super-traction tread to the Gum-Dipped cord body ofthe 
tire, giving it greater strength to resist the stresses and 
strains of heavy pulling at low air pressures. 


Put Ground Grip tires on all your equipment for 
greatest traction — long dependable service, fewer 
delays, lower operating costs. Your nearby Firestone 
Auto Supply and Service Store or Firestone Tire 
Dealer is ready to serve you. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Croshe or Neless Eddy evil 
Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C.— Network 


ms Fi restone 


© 1936, F. T. & R. Co. 
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There’s money in AIR 
when drill bits are busy 


Here’s a way to 
insure more continuous 


compressor operation 


If you want to extend the number of 
“paying hours” your compressors deliver 
in a day’s time, here is a way to do it. 

You can get greater protection with 
Texaco Algol and Texaco Ursa Oils. 

A special Texaco process gives them exceptional 
purity and added lubricating qualities. They can be 
fed in very small quantities and still maintain a safe, 
effective viscosity even under extremes of temperature. 

What very little carbon is formed with these oils, 
easily blows out of the system. It’s soft and fluffy. 


Many oils form hard, flinty carbon deposits, 


with the consequent danger of fire or explosion. TE 


Such oils are to be avoided. 


The use of Texaco Algol or Ursa Oils will prolong 
compressor life, it will materially reduce the wear, 
give improved efficiency and keep your machines and 
air lines clean. 

Write The Texas Company and we will send a rep- 


resentative to serve you. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities assure prompt delivery 


TEX ACO Industrial Lubricants 
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A the maintenance 

superintendent has kept accurate service 

records on wire rope for over fifteen years. 

He knows that on his hoists and plant elevators sev- 

eral non-preformed ropes, from each of five competitive 

makes, have given him from 2700 to 5500 car miles of serv- 

ice. He also knows that the average service from several TRU- 
LAY Preformed ropes has been 8500 car miles. 


This superintendent has now standardized on TRU-LAY Preformed for 
all wire rope jobs;—and that standardization has extended to the other 
plants of this Company. (*) 


Specify TRU-LAY Preformed. You, too, will find there is no better wire 


rope—nor one nearly so good. (*) Name on request 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 
In Business for Your Safety 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 


TRU-LAY Goforned Wire Rope 


* ALL AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY ROPES MADE OF IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE EMERALD STRAND 


a 
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This unit bearing mounting is the heart of all 
Rex-Stearns Timken Idler Rollers. Its advantages 


od Coy el-M PUM LOLS aba ames (oteloloscobh Abele Mosel nt-> ere} (-lot set 


@ Ten definite advantages in design, proved per- _ This handling system—and 47 others, 


equally interesting—is described in 


formance, low operating and maintenance costs _ ‘he,new Rex book,"‘How to Handle 
.’’ Send today for your copy—and 


were a few of the factors that made “Standardizing —ssk: s#to, for your copy of How to 
rive IT,’’ which shows better ways 


on Rex-Stearns” the policy of the world’s largest —_°f Power transmission. 
commercial hard rock plant. 


From the quarry—through two crushing plants— 
into silo storage—and out of storage to 1 of 3 load- 
ing points rolls the product of this plant—and all 
the way it’s riding a transportation system that has a 
uniformly trouble-free road bed.’ And it’s a road 
bed made up wholly of No. 37 Rex-Stearns Timken 
Idlers with Unicast Rolls. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


1649 W. Bruce Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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TYP iD H The new Traylor Type H Jaw Crusher is a form of the old 


reliable Blake Crusher in keeping with modern requirements, 


BL A kK iD —with reinforced welded steel frame, which is lighter and 


| much stronger than any cast frame can be, and Traylor Pat- 
A W ented Curved Jaw Plates of a design that employs the prin- 
J ciple of the Traylor Non-Choking Bell Heads and Concaves 


C R U S H E R that operators have found so profitable to use. 


The Type H breaker is not a reduction crusher in the strictest 














———— sense, but it will crush much finer at a greater capacity than 
older designs, with no increase in power, and it cannot choke, 
which results in great economy of wearing metal. 


The Type H has a wide field of application, being built in 
A u . . ° o.e ° | 
—. peng neg grrrtarts six sizes with capacities ranging from 8 tons hourly to 7/" ring, 
Traylor. to 150 tons to 4!/," ring. It is well worthy the close investi- 
gation of many operators. 














7 RAYLOR FNGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


LLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 





3619 Empire State Bldg. 2151 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St, 919 Chester William Bldg. 6311 22nd Ave., N. E. 
Timmins, Ontario, Canada—P. O. Box 113 
MANILA MACH. & SUPPLY CO. Robins Conveyors (So. Africa) Inc. 
Manila and Baguio, P. I, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 8S. A. 
Export Department—104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Sao Paule, Rio de J iro, B Aires, Santiago, 


Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Oruro 
European Works—Usines Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium 
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“SPOT” YOUR COMPRESSORS 
WHERE YOU NEED THE AIR 








‘os KILN BLOG COAL 
AGITATOR BASIN Lees. 


As Same ® 
SLURRY TANKS 5 
‘ 
































Left—Leyout of National Portland 
Cement Company, Brodhead, 
Pennsylvania 


STORAGE BLDG 











Below—Fuller Rotary Two-Stage 
Compressors, one serving 
3 cee wae conveyor The 
other furnishes air for slurry 
agitation. Each has an 
PUMP HOUSE actual delivery of 800 CFM 
and is compressing to 75 |b. 





ROCK 


STOCK HOUSE 



































HE above drawing shows an installation of Fuller Rotary 
Air Compressors at the new plant of the National Portland 
Cement Co., Brodhead, Pa., which went into operation in 1935. 
This arrangement of compressors was decided on by the en- 
gineers in charge of design and construction of this plant after 


thorough investigation of savings to be obtained. It is the first @ Faller Ratay Teo Gnes Conprauer, tentang 408 


arrangement of its kind in a new cement plent in this country. Ib. air for general quarry use. 








Note the simplicity of this compressor installation. . .at © Fuller Rotary Two-Stage Compressors, one furnishing 

or near the points of actual air consumption. . .air in quantities 75 Ib. air for slurry agitation, and the other furnishing 
A ; em 75 Ib. air for Fluxo Pumps, for conveying finished ce- 

and at pressures required for immediate demands. Its flexibility one tied 

is apparent and far superior, in many respects, to the older 


method of large machines located at one central point. © Fuller Rotary Single-Stage Compressors, each fur- 
nishing 20 to 40 Ib. air to a Fuller-Kinyon Pump, for 


i , , onveyi f ilos to pack- . 
There is no excessive idling...no high main supply commaying aaaant Samp ies. We geennae 
pressure reductions for low pressure uses, with losses of the @ Fuller Rotary Single-Stage Compressor, furnishing 


disproportionate power consumption required for high pressures. 20 to 40 Ib. air for general pack-house use. 












Your air problems can probably be solved by such an 
arrangement. At least, it will cost you nothing to investigate. 
Fuller engineers will be glad to work with you and make 


Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bldg. 


recommendations for the betterment of your operating conditions. San Francisco: 320-321 Chancery Bidg. 





FULLER-KINYON, FLUXO, AND AIRVEYOR CONVEYING SYSTEMS ROTARY FEEDERS AND DISCHARGE 


ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS AUTOMATIC BATCH WEIGHERS BIN SIGNA 
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This PORTABLE CRUSHER 
puts you “in” at a PROFIT 


Enlarge your market—gain a competitive 
advantage—by owning an Austin-Western 
Portable Crushing-Screening Plant 







The Austin-Western 
; ; : Primary Breaker No. 1838 — 
@ Fixed plant producers are making more money from present business This jaw-type crusher gives you large, capacity at low cost pet 
and getting more business from a larger territory by operating Austin: —_Yatd. With, best roller bearings available, it operates at full 
W P rtabl Cc $2 d Sore ‘ Pl ts capacity without bearing or shaft troubles. 
estern Fortabie Crushing an ening Flants. The Austin-Western Roll Crusher No. 3018 


It gives them a chance to bid on jobs which were formerly out of  4vailable in ong size. using 50, gasoline horsepower. Roller 
their territory and the machines themselves.are so cheap to operate that 30”, face 18”. Roll speed 60 r. p.m. 


costs are cut on many a former long haul job. 


The Number too Portable Plant has a 9” x 40” primary roller bearing 
jaw crusher and an 18” x 38” roll (or 4x 40" jaw) crusher for reduc- 
tion crushing. 

All portable plants have oversize shafts and roller yor through- 
out. They are built to meet the growing demand for smaller sizes of 
stone now so generally used for road construction. 


Compact for easy transport on steel or pneumatic tired wheels, they 
can be set up for operation in a few hours. 












—" 

—_— oe os Machinery Co. 
[ tin-Western ROE T° ; 
The Aus in- Vv. A rora, \linot 


u 
Austin-Western \~--"""_: 


eooncsoeooe® 
eae coosere® 
Meee nn win eta ie Lt ae 
eosees ee? 
eoeeeer 
eoosecsos® 
evecesee® 
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Foley Bros., Inc., get high-speed dril 
ling with this 29-T at their Rib Moun 
tain Quarry at Wausau, Wisconsir 


BUCYRUS 
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S yee SPEED rae not only on the force of the blow at the bottom of the hole, 
but also on the type of blow. Bucyrus-Armstrong 29-T blast-hole drills have a high- 
speed rate of 56 to 58 strokes per minute and a maximum tool travel of 40 inches; add to 
this the snap-and-getaway characteristic that comes with rubber shock absorbers and the result 
is unequalled speed of penetration, greater production, and more tonnage per drill! Send for 
complete information on Bucyrus-Armstrong blast-hole drills...there is a size to fit your work. 


BUCYRUS-ERIE 


EXCAVATING, DRILLING, AND MATERIAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT...SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Moving Mountains at 


‘CT alate Mm elt) (-1- ae 


ON 4 MILES OF GOODYEAR 


CONVEYOR BELTING 


ef 
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Man-sized! Some of the huge Goodyear 
Conveyor Belts four to five feet wide now 
in service at Grand Coulee 


PPROXIMATELY four miles of Goodyear Conveyor 

Belting have been built and shipped to Grand 
Coulee Dam to help carry on this monumental con- 
struction work. 


Goodyear Technical Men in the field and at head- 
quarters cooperated with The Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company in designing the huge belt conveyor sys- 
tem being used by the contractors in the building 
of this greatest of all dams. It is 
one of the largest conveyor systems 
ever built! 


BELTS - MOLDED GOODS 





HOSE.- PACKING 











ve big Goodyear 
gen gat handling over 
rds of dirt and rockan 








At Coulee Dam many Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods products other than belting are contributing 
importantly to the work. Goodyear Emerald Cord V- 
Belts are driving the conveyors. Goodyear Air Hose, 
Water Hose, Steam Hose and other products are all 
doing yeoman service in serving men and machines. 


Wherever there is major construction work to do, 
you'll find Goodyear Conveyor Belts and other 
Mechanical Rubber Goods on the 
job—because experience has proved 
their high quality. 


niin 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOOOTEAR TIRES 


won 


] 
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A NEW BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


PRODUCERS 


FOR AGGREGATES 





|” tye nesageceeeeity of local govern- 
ments and relief projects provide a 
ready market for road surfacing materials, 
especially “stabilized” soil mixture —the 
one best bet for building high-type, low- 
cost secondary roads. 


Many foresighted aggregate producers 
have recognized this type of highway as 
the long-sought farm-to-market road, dust- 
less in summer, smooth in winter, sound 
in spring and fall. Many have already 
adapted pit, quarry, brick-yard and other 
equipment to produce this material to 
supply the ever-increasing demiand. It is 
the farm-to-market road of the future— 
the ideal small city street—the big city 
off-pavement highway— and the perfect 
park or private driveway. 

The great value of this opportunity to ag- 
gregate producers lies in its long season 
market, its utilization of finer aggregates, 
and particularly the use of pit or quarry 
overburden soils of sand and clay. “‘Stab- 
ilized mix” is a business that requires only 
a moderate amount of added equipment. 


( Below)—Drag-line loading and propor 
tioning gravel and overburden for plant. 


How to build a soil stabilization plant is 
explained in our new bulletin number 24, 
just off the press. It will put many a pit and 
aggregate producer on his way to profit. 
Nineteen thirty-six is the year for secondary 
roads; now is the time to start. Write for 
bulletin number 24 today. 


(Above)—Gravel crushing, screening 
and mixing plant. Chillicothe, Mo. 


Calcium Chloride Association 


The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 
Michigan Alkali Co. ,60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St., New York City 
The Columbia Alkali Corp. . . Barberton, Ohio 
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8 Ways to 





Grind Your Material 


Grinding in Open 
Circuit 


For grinding ores, silica, clay, coal, 
abrasives and the like, where extreme- 
ly fine sizes are not needed, Open 
Circuit Grinding in the Hardinge Coni- 
cal Mill is highly satisfactory. The 
classifying action of the cones auto- : 
matically sizes the product. This is | . t= CUCU 
the only mili capable of accomplish- 

ing this result without the use af screens or outside classifiers. Opera- 
tion—wet or dry. Feeds as coarse as 2” and products range from 10 
mesh to approximately 50 mesh economically. Capacity ranges from a 
few pounds per hour to fifty tons per hour, depending on the size mill 
used. The “Pebble Mill” is used where the product must not be contami- 
nated with iron. 








ee 


Closed Circuit Wet 
Grinding with Classifier 


The Hardinge Conical Mill when oper- 
ated in closed circuit with the Hard- 
inge Counter-Current Classifier, deliv- 
ers a uniformly fine product when 
grinding wet. The Mill product flows 
by gravity to the classifier, where the 
particles that are insufficiently ground 
are separated from the finished prod- 
uct and delivered at one end and returned also by gravity to the Mill 
for regrinding. Control of the fineness of the classifier overflow is 
accurate, and products as coarse as 20 mesh or finer than 325 mesh are 
obtainable in very large or small capacities and for hard or soft materials. 








Conical Rod Mill for 
Granular Products 


The Hardinge Conical Ended Rod Mill 
uses rods instead of balls in the grind- 
ing compartment- When rods are used 
a granular product is secured at high 
capacities with lew power consumption. Grinding may be accomplished 
wet or dry. The conical ends keep the rods always in alignment and 
afford room both at the feed and discharge end for the material to seek 
its own level. Im some cases peripheral discharge ports are used to 
improve the granular characteristics of the product. Feed size should 
not exceed 3%” unless the material is very friable. Products range from 
4 mesh down to 30 mesh. Also especially suitable for damp material 
as there is little tendency to pack, as a mixer or coater for lime with 
sand in sand lime brick manufacture, and as a beater for wood chips. 








Unit Coal Pulverizer 


For grinding and direct firing of coal 
or pyrites, the Hardinge Unit Pulver- 
izer has the distinct advantage that 
no independent Dryer is needed when 
damp coal is used. The unit also has 
an unusually low maintenance cost. 
The reverse current system of air classification is employed to insure 
uniform fineness under all conditions and an automatic level control is 
employed when instantaneous changes in capacity at the burner is needed. 
This is the only Mill on the market that has this feature. 





TACT Ae 
INCORPORATED 
York, Penna.—Main Office and Works 


New York—122 East 42nd Street 
Chicago—205 W. Wacker Drive 





-° --assifier makes the final classification and auto- 


Closed Circuit Grinding With 
Air Classifier 


A combination of the Hardinge Mill and Re- 
“versed Current Air Classifier is ideal for pro- 
ducing fine dry products. The Cones in the mill 
~ake a primary classification, while the air 


matically returns the oversize back to the mi 

for regrinding by the principle of reverse c 

rents. No material passes through the fan, 
which eliminates wear, particularly when han- 
dling abrasive materials. When damp material is encountered, the 
Hardinge Air Heater is recommended to operate in conjunction with the 
mill. The additional cost is but a portion of that required where a 
separate drying unit is used. The feed may be as coarse as 2” an¢ 
final product from the classifier, from 50 mesh to 325 mesh as desired. 








Fine Grinding With 
Tube Mills 


To secure a fine product without the 
use of Classifiers, the long tube r 
is recommended. Its operation is 
“single pass” or “open circuit” unless 
the case is special. Grinding may be 
accomplished either wet or dry, using 
balls af flint pebbles as the grinding 
media. The feed size should not exceed four mesh, and if possible finer. 
The product depends upon the rate fed. The progress through the mill is 
primarily by displacement, hence may be of any desired fineness from 
about the same as the feed size to all through 325 mesh or finer. Certain 
characteristics of the product not obtained in other types of mills are 
possible with the tube mill. 





Batch Mill Grinding 


Where relatively small quantities of 
material are to be ground, or specifi- 
cations are very severe, the Batch 
Mill is recommended. Balls or Pebbles 
are used as in the continuous mills, 
but the mill is charged in batches, 
run a predetermined length of time, 
then discharged. It is especially suc- 
cessful in grinding such materials as 
clays, pigments, colors, ink, ceramics 
and the like. Capacities range from 
a few pounds or gallons to 9000 
pounds or 1600 gallons per batch. 


Crushing and Grinding 
in One Unit 


The Hardinge-Hadsel Mill is the out- 
standing development in crushing and 
grinding that has occurred during the 
past 20 years:—Run of mine ore— 
(10” to 12” feed size) is fed to the 
mill and in one operation products as 
fine as 200 mesh are obtainable. The 
ore crushes itself and thereby not only 
reduces overall power consumption as 
compared to that method required by 
the necessary combination of Jaw Crushers, Rolis, Ball or Pebble Mills 
and Classifiers, but, the. maintenance cost is greatly reduced. Floor 
space and installation costs are also lowered. Where this mill applies 
it is by far the most suitable of all types of crushing and grinding 
devices on the market today. The Hardinge Counter-Current Classifier 
is used in conjunction with the Mill when used for closed circuit opera- 
tion. Capacities range from one ton per hour up to fifty tons per hour. 








Also Ruggles - Coles Dryers, Thickeners, Feeders, Classifiers, Kilns, Coolers, Scrubbers, Sludge Pumps 


——— 
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(Left) Cross section shows 
ing accordion fold wires 
around detonator. (Below) 
Photograph showing how 
wires give end protection 
to detonator. 


In a 6-Foot Wire Atlas Accordion Fold 
Electric Blasting Cap There Are 48 
Strands of Wire Protecting the Detonator 


The compactness of the genuine Atlas Accordion Fold package 
permits the entire surrounding of the sensitive detonator with a 
maximum number of wires. Ends as well as sides are cushioned 
against external shock. The full length tube holds the assembly 
snugly in place, providing the blaster with “‘a unique package of 


safety and convenience.” 


No wonder the use of Atlas Accordion Fold Electric Blasting Caps 
has become standard practice! No wonder this Atlas “First” has 
taken the foremost position in the field. Note the features of 
safety. Note the features of convenience. Profit by both—in 
your blasting operations. 





Handy to carry. Easy 
to open. Wires folded 
accordion-wise, and 
supported by the 
tube, enclose and 
cushion the det- 
onator. When tube is 
removed wires extend 
naturally into position. 




























































































ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 








ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 


Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. New York ,N. Y. Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 
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ONTROL from the ore right 

through to the finished pro- 
duct makes Lorain Grinding 
Balls uniform in every respect 
and therefore better able to do 
your work. 

Scientific metallurgical control follows 
through every step of the steel making to 
give the correct structural characteristics 
and the right physical properties to the 
metal. The exacting control continues 
through the finishing and final heat treat- 


throughout the making 


ment of these grinding balls, right on to 
the shipping platform. 

Order Lorain Grinding Balls for cement, 
ore or other grinding in the following. 
diameters — 4”, 5%", %”", %", 1”, 1%”, 
14”, 2”, 244", 3”, 344", 4”, 44", and 5”. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Lorain Division 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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LORAINS-—2 yd. to 3/3 yd.—Move More Material, Faster, at Less Cost 4 


Whichever Lorain is suited to your job—from the 2 yd. L-87 to the % yd. 
unit—each offers you features for moving more dirt, faster and at less cost. 


LORAIN *95—A big capacity, long range dragline, LORAIN* 40°37 ° 30 ¢ 27—Capacity by Stability 
crane or clamshell. and Strength, not Weight. The L-40 gives 34 yd. 
LORAIN ¢ 87—With the newest development in shovel capacity at practically 12 yd. weight. 


booms since the invention of the shipper shaftboom. ,RYCK SHOVELS AND CRANES—Greater 
LORAIN ¢ 77 © 75D ¢55D—Diesel powered to in- Capacities combined with high speed motor 
crease output 10-20%, cut fuel costs 50-80%. truck mobility. 

Each of the Lorains, from 2 yd. to % yd., is built to Thew’s famed, tested and 
proved Center Drive design of simplicity, ruggedness and power efficiency. 
From these select the Lorain to suit your job—it will move more 
dirt, faster and cheaper. Bulletins available, write today. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Air Quenching Cooler 


| ph aor seeeme: ices 
Wea tee 











Air Quenched Clinker 


This typ e of Cooler air quenches clinker by forcing a blast 





| m Dp r '@) Vv ] 4 C ]@ m ]@ n t of ol air — through a CO STANTLY AGITATED 


Quality 


clinker bed of UNIFORM THICKNESS. The COOLEST air 
makes contact with the HOTTEST clinker. 


The depth of clinker on the grate is maintained by 
means of a pressure switch connected to the air supply 
which automatically controls the speed of the cooler driving 


motor to accommodate variations in the rate of feed. 
Lowers Costs 





Cooling air is supplied to the initial quenching zone at a 
pressure of 4" water gauge by means of a se — fan. 

This permits accurate automatic control of the Branis «l air supply to the kiln through 
the use of flow control apparatus operating in connection with this fan. 

Another fan supplies cooling air to the balance of the cooler at a pressure of 
2" water gauge. This system of cooling air supply not only insures a flexible means of 
air control but also results in a saving in power as only that portion of the air required 
ata relatively higher pressure is compressed to this pressure. In single fan systems all 
of this air must be compressed to the highest pressure required. 

Thermostatically controlled blending dampers automatically maintain the primary 
air supply at a uniform temperature and quantity at any desired degree of preheat. 
The Allis-Chalmers Air Quenching cooler not only quickly cools the material treated 
but also supplies preheated primary combustion air at an automatically controlled 
temperature. The amount of preheated secondary combustion air is also controlled. 
Twelve of these new and better coolers have been built or are under construction 
for installation in eight cement and lime plants in this country and abroad. Write the 
nearest Allis-Chalmers Office for a copy of Bulletin 1477 with data sheet. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. —— 





Left: Progressive Grinding Com. 
peb Mill. 


Below: Kiln with Enlarged Calcip. 
ing Zone. 





Cement Machinery 


Dust Collectors (Bag Filter Type) 


a ~ Mitils (Compeb, Preliminator, 
Ball, Ball-Peb and Tube) 


Grinding Media 

Pulverized Coal Plants 

Rotary Kilns, Coolers and Dryers 
Air Quenching Coolers 

Slurry Agitators 

Wash Mills for Clay 

Complete Cement Making Plants 
Complete Lime Plants 


Crushing Machinery 
Crushers, (Gyratory, Jaw, and Fair- 
mount Single Roll) 
Crushing Rolls 
~~ Conveyors, Feeders, and Bin 
ates —T ° ° ° 
Hoists (Electric and Friction) Within the last few years Allis-Chalmers has made three major improve- 
Mobile Crushers and Auxiliaries 


Pulverators (Hammer Type Impact ments in cement manufacturing machinery, all aiding in the production of 


Crushers) 
Screens (Revolving and Vibrating) better cement at lower cost. 
Scrubbers and Wash ° ° . ° . 
Sizers (Multi-roll) The air quenching cooler is described on the front of this page. Progres- 
Complete Crushing Plants ° : : 4 H H + H = 
pom on op) pa sive grinding compeb mills, with air separation, give lower power con 


~ Fy ah sumption and a wide range of fineness control. 


Other Machinery Rotary kilns with enlarged calcining zones were first introduced in the 
Electric Motors 


Texrope Drives United States by Allis-Chalmers. This design results in an improved and 
sey he more uniform product and a saving in fuel due to more efficient heat 


Blowers and Compressors transfer in the calcining zone. Get in touch with the nearest Allis- 
Wheel and Track-type Tractors 


Track-type Wagons Chalmers Office. 
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HE most exacting basis for 
judging wire rope perform- 
ance is AVERAGE SERVICE. 


<i, 


This is the basis advocated by 
Roebling, in which rope cost 
per ton of material handled, 
or per other unit of service 
measurement, is based not 
on the service of a single rope 
but on the average service of 
several ropes. 


vit Aer 3 Bo 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton New Jersey 
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AZYD.SHOVEL | 


THATS GOTEVERYTHING! 


HERE'S a machine—the new P&H 765—that embodies every new devel- 
opment in high-speed shovel construction. 
IT is lighter, far less cumbersome. That means less deadweight to move, 
less inertia, and far higher production—strength for the hardest service. 
IT employs all-welded high tensile steel—the new alloy, nearly twice as 
strong, is used wherever strength with lightness is important. 
has a full live roller circle of large diameter for easy swinging, greater 
stability, and longer life. 


IT is Diesel powered —as standard equipment, and it’s built to stand up 
under the stress of Diesel torque. 


| has PaH patented chain crowd—all the PaH Split Second Control features 
that mean fast cycles, low costs—minimum time out for repairs. 


The 765 sets the pace for 2-yard excavators—in design and on the job. Send for 
full information. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


4465 W. NATIONAL AVENUE Established 1884 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Warehouses and Service Stations: Hoboken—Memphis—Jacksonville—Seattie—Dallas—Los Angeles—San Francisco 








IA PACEMAKERS---FASTER JW THE FIELD 
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THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 935-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Please send me copy of Catalog No. 417 
Firm Name 
Individual 
Address 


I am interested in 
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THE NEW CLINKER COOLER 


po ee AIR QUENCHING TYPE 
| INTEGRAL WITH KILN 


“UNAX GRATE COOLER” 


























Advantages 


Rapid, efficient cooling of product. 
Increase in fuel economy of the kiln. 






































Increase in grindability of clinker. 
Improvement in quality of the cement. 
Low first cost, low maintenance cost. : Nid ee % 
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THE UNAX GRATE COOLER consists of: A stationary part comprising a casing surrounding the outlet 
end of the kiln and containing a stationary grate; a revolving part consisting of conveying flights and 
scoops attached to and rotating with the kiln, spreading the clinker over the grate through which cooling 
air is passed. The heated air is used for combustion in the kiln. The longest kilns in the world (512 ft. and 


520 ft.) are equipped with these coolers. 


F. L. SMIDTH & Co. 


Engineer Specialists in Designing and 
225 BROADWAY Equipping Cement Making Factories NEW YORK, N. Y. 


— 
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B hi removal of moisture from a dense, sticky material 
like clay is a — readily solved by the use of a 
Raymond Mill with Flash Drying System. 


The speed and simplicity of this method is shown by results 
obtained in a recent installation of two Kiln Mills of the Imp 
type for handling a special clay material. 




















The clay is fed from the bin into the mill as a wet, lump 
mass carrying about 20%, of moisture. The Imp Kiln Mill 
breaks down the clay into fine particles, which are instantly 
stripped of their moisture by a hot blast of air passing 
through the grinding chamber. 


One pass through the mill brings down the moisture con- 
tent to one percent or less, and reduces the material to a 
fineness of 99°/, minus 150-mesh. The output of each unit is 
about 1,500 pounds per hour of dry product, which means 
a water evaporation of more than 350 pounds per hour— 
a highly efficient operation. 


If you have a drying-and-grinding problem on clay, lime- 
stone, gypsum or other rock products, Raymond engineers 
will help you work out an economical method of doing 
the job. 








“ RAYMOND BROS. IMPACT PULVERIZER CO. 
nd Division of Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. 
ing 1307 North Branch Street CHICAGO 
nd Sistine Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
Raymond IMP KILN MILL for pulverizing and drying in one Canadian Representative: 
continuous operation Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 
Y. PULVERIZING * SEPARATING *& FLA 
— 
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wtth 
CORDEAU 
BICKFORD 


at the 
Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Company 


In the strip pit one mile long and 1,500 
feet wide, an average of 10,000 cu. yds. 
of rock overburden is blasted and re- 
moved every twenty-four hours. The 
Mammoth anthracite vein, pitched at 
45°, is from 40 to 125 feet thick and yields 
an average of 3,000 tons of coal during 
this period. 

Here is a production cycle that allows 
little time for fancy juggling with steam 
shovels, or mud capping to obtain proper 
fragmentation. The overburden is an 
“overhead” that must be removed as 
quickly and easily as possible. 

Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse is 
used throughout these stripping opera- 
tions because it pays in five ways: (1) Sim- 
plified Loading—no caps in the holes. (2) 
Less Hazard—Cordeau is insensitive to 
ordinary shocks. It must be detonated in 


CB50 





order to detonate the loads. (3) More 
Work from Ezxplosiwes—each cartridge, 
being detonated directly by the Cordeau, 
has the added force of a primer cartridge. 
(4) Fewer but Bigger Shots—Cordeau not 
only detonates each hole but connects all 
holes, producing the Giant Blast. Equip- 
ment moved less often. (5) Better Frag- 
mentation—planned rotation secured with 
a Cordeau hook-up permits relief of 
burden, and allows each charge to exert 
its force to the best advantage. 

Cordeau -Bickford Detonat- 
ing Fuse is. manufactured with 
the same precision that has 
made Ensign-Bickford Safety 
Fuse famous since 1836. Let 
us send you a copy of our Cen- 
tennial Book—and tell you 
more about Cordeau. 


The ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY Simsbury, Conn. 
SAFETY FUSE Since 1836 * CORDEAU-BICKFORD DETONATING FUSE 
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An Educational Number! 


VERY BUSINESS is in the stream of evolution, 

where today the current seems strong and rapid. Con- 
trolling the stream by slowing or directing the current at 
a safe velocity in a known channel is just as important to 
every business man as the guiding of his own frail craft 
on the stream itself. He should not become so deeply con- 
cerned with the latter task that he overlooks the other. 


Therefore, it is good for him, at least once a year, to 
leave his craft for a few days and mingle with other men 
in a like plight, with the hope that eventually the individual 
crafts of all may be piloted with some degree of assur- 
ance and understanding of where they are headed for and 
why. Unfortunately weather and other conditions were 
unfavorable to a large attendance at the St. Louis conven- 
tions of the aggregate industries, so we are bringing the 
conventions to you in this issue of Rock Propucts in more 
detail than was originally contemplated. We urge you to 
save this issue and read it thoroughly at your leisure. It 
will help you to a liberal education in many lines. 


Impressions Left by Conventions 


The most distinct impressions brought back from the 
conventions were these: A majority in these industries 
want nothing more like NRA and they have no faith in 
voluntary codes. Commercial crushed stone production in 
1935 (excluding flux stone) was probably about 10 per 
cent less than in 1934, with slightly lower prices, while 
sand and gravel production was up about 10 per cent with 
about the same prices. The three national associations— 
Stone, Sand and Slag—are, if anything, farther apart to- 
day than in several years. The Mineral Aggregates Insti- 
tute has been but a common problems committee. All 
three associations wish to intensify their research activi- 
ties, which are highly competitive. 

New requirements for gradation and soundness of aggre- 
gates are creating operating problems for many producers. 
Sonie have been forced to develop entirely new types of 
equipment, or methods of processing. The natural impulse 
of the average producer is perhaps to resist the introduc- 
tion of such requirements. Eventually however, their gen- 
eral adoption will be of great benefit to honest-to-goodness 
commercial producers, by making the preparation of aggre- 
gates a real manufacturing operation, thus eliminating the 
fly-by-night producer. 

The National Crushed Stone Association and the Na- 


tional Sand and Gravel Association are suffering from the 
effects of human contrariness; released from compulsory 
coordination under NRA, many producers, apparently, 
temporarily at least, consider themselves released from all 
obligations or necessity to codperate ; also the code experi- 
ence taught them that local associations are quite as essen- 
tial to the solution of their problems as a national organiza- 
tion, and the national association is under the necessity of 
re-selling itself to its industry. 


Why Not Voluntary Codes? 

Opinion is almost universal that voluntary codes are use- 
less—so little did the real significance of the 1933 NRA 
movement register! A code to be any good at all, it is 
contended, must be enforced! By whom, and how, and 
for what purpose, are matters of considerable confused 
thinking—but under no circumstances must the Federal 
Government have control over private industry! We fail 
to see the logic of this point of view. ‘A code of fair 
practices is a code of ethics, and a code of ethics is a code 
of honor; a code of honor is something for which venera- 
tion and observance grow up gradually over a long period, 
and only because outstanding people whom we admire and 
respect make it their code. 

A voluntary code that is brief enough and simple enough 
to be readily understood, and to be framed and hung on 
the walls of one’s office as a daily reminder, would in time 
become the accepted law of the industry without the bene- 
fit of legislatures. The idea that it is useless to attempt to 
correct bad business practices unless some cop will compel 
the other fellow to conform immediately is not in keeping 
with the spirit upon which national trade associations must 
build for the future—if they really want to be self-gov- 
erning without government interference. 

We commend especially the platform written by a com- 
mittee of the three national associations and adopted by 
the Mineral Aggregates Institute. It would do credit to 
any organization of business men for its unbiased, straight- 
forward analysis of issues and its sympathetic understand- 
ing of social and economic problems which can not be got- 
ten rid of by bombast and invective. We hope it will be 
read by people of authority in government; but at least it 
can help form the basis of your own attitude toward these 
problems. Until all business men can view these issues in 
the same spirit of helpfulness, our major problems will re- 
main unsolved, individually and collectively. 
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Highway Congress and Roadbuilders’ Show 
Best in Several Years 


N ANTICIPATION of one of the most 
ew highway building years in history, 
the annual convention of the American Road 
Builders’ and the Road Show 
at Cleveland, Ohio, January 20-24, was the 
best ever, in the opinion of many. There 
were 75 papers on various subjects relating 
to highways, so obviously they cannot be 
abstracted or reviewed here, and probably 
many of will never be read again, 
although they are available from the asso- 
ciation’s office. 


Association 


them 


The association adopted a platform of 
policy which is of interest to Rock Propucts 
readers. This is admirably summarized in 
the January 30 issue of Engineering News- 
Record as follows: 

“I—The maintenance of an adequate high- 
way system requires: (1) the determination 
of actual traffic requirements; (2) the plan- 
ning, design and construction of highways 
that will serve this traffic with the highest 
overall economy and safety; and (3) the 
financing of these highways on a basis that 
takes into as contributing benefi- 
ciaries (a) the general community, (b) the 
owners of land especially served or bene- 
fited, and (c) those who directly operate 
motor vehicles on the highways. 


account 


“Tl—Every political subdivision having 


jurisdiction over public roads should ensure 





that its highway funds, especially license 
fees, gasoline taxes and other special-user 
imposts, are devoted exclusively to highway 
purposes. 

“I1I—Continuance of the _ established 
federal-aid program is essential because ex- 
perience has demonstrated conclusively the 
value of federal codrdination of highway 
standards and practice. 


“TV—States and other administrative sub- 
divisions should assume as soon as possible 
their normal responsibility for highway im- 
provement, but emergency federal appropria- 
tions should not be discontinued abruptly 
but should be reduced gradually as the vari- 
ous jurisdictions are financially able to 
assume their responsibilities. 


“V—In the interest of economy and eff- 
ciency all federal appropriations for high- 
ways should be administered by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 


“VI—Immediate study should be under- 
taken to determine a sound and rational 
basis for extending federal aid to secondary 
highways and through streets, so as to estab- 
lish standards of engineering and of admin- 
istration comparable with those that have 
been developed through federal aid on state 
highways. 

“V1II—The construction and maintenance 


of all highways should be intrusted only to 
competent and experienced highway officials 
and workers and should not be turned over 
to improvised organizations and to indiyid- 
uals without special qualifications for such 
work, 

“VIII—Highway improvements shou'd be 
removed as quickly as possible from the posj- 
tion of an employment relief measure «sing 
primitive methods and be reéstablishcd to 
employ modern construction methods and 
machinery. 

“IX—A major responsibility for the s~ {ety 
of motor traffic rests with those who rro- 
vide the highways; many miles of existing 
highway now inadequate for modern motor 
traffic must be reconstructed and new high- 
ways built to higher standards. 

“X—In considering the effect of highway 
expenditures on employment, full value 
should be given to labor employed in the 
production and _ transportation 
serving highway work.” 

Some of the papers covered engineering 
subjects of interest to producers: similar 
papers were read at the aggregate indus- 
tries conventions at St. Louis and are ab- 
stracted in the reports on these. The Road 
Show included many pieces of equipment used 
by aggregate producers, and numerous sales 
were made. The exhibits of particular ine 


processes 


View of machinery exhibits at 
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terest to Rock Propucts readers were: 
crawler shovels, motor trucks, trailers and 
carrying scrapers, truck loaders, buckets, 
tractors, material spreaders, concrete mixer 
trucks, batchers, bins and scales, vibrating 
screens, crushers, air compressors, drills,’ 
drill sharpeners, welding equipment, pumps 
and engines. There was a pronounced tend- 
ency to use rubber tires where crawlers have 
been used in large mobile units, and there 


were many refinements but nothing radi- 
cally new in types of equipment in which 
rock products producers are interested. The 
exhibit space in the Municipal Auditorium 
was all taken and exhibitors seemed gener- 


ally satisfied that the long awaited buying 
cycle was beginning. 


Portland Cement Pavement 


Yardage 
WARDS of concrete pavement con- 
A tracts in 1935 have been announced by 
the Portland Cement Association. The totals 
inciude final adjustments reported during 
January from various parts of the country. 
While there will probably be further slight 
changes in compiling these totals, the final 
figures are not expected to differ materially 
from the following : 

Total sq yd. 

awarded 

during 

year 1935 
MAGS oa 353-54 week Te 30,810,737 
mereets. oi5 cca ve kalcawk cee 12,409,320 
MOYES cm ceed 205,581 


43,425,638 


— 


ld in Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio 


Rock Products 
Adds Products Business 


San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San 
Antonio, Texas, is reported to be contem- 
plating an addition to its plant to cost ap- 
proximately $125,000, to include a shop for 
the production of special cast-concrete units 
for oil well casings. 


Changes Ownership 
Fordyce Gravel Co., Mission, Tex., has 
bought from Tracy Card and Grover Singer 
the plant and business of the Havana 
Gravel Co., Mission. R. W. Briggs, Pharr, 
Tex., general contractor, is the principal 

owner of the Fordyce Gravel Co. 


Attacks TVA Contract 


American Aggregates Corp., Greenville, 
Ohio, has asked the federal district court 
at Birmingham, Ala., to enjoin the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority from carrying out 
the terms of a contract with the Cumber- 
land River Sand Co., Nashville, Tenn., for 
something like a million tons of sand and 
gravel. The American company charges in 
its petition that the TVA awarded the 
sand contract to the Cumberland company 
at a bid of 54.9c a ton, and rejected its low 
bid of 48c a ton. 


Takes Bridge Contract 


Angeles Gravel and Supply Co., Port 
Angeles, Wash., has been awarded the con- 
tract to construct the Eighth St. bridge in 
that city at its low bid of $114,856. 
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Proposed City Ordinance Would 


Require Cement Tests 


T. LOUIS, MO., board of aldermen are 

proposing a city ordinance that would 
require inspection of all cement used in the 
city for any purpose, public or private. To 
pay for this inspection a tax of 3c per bbl. 
would be imposed, but a cloth bag once 
stamped by the inspector could not be re- 
filled, so that the actual cost added to a bar- 
rel of cement to the consumer would be much 
greater. Further, the proposed law would 
have the manufacturer pay the tax if located 
in the city of St. Louis, and the dealer if he 
buys outside. The Missouri Portland Ce- 
ment Co. has the only plant located within 
the city limits and has vigorously ‘protested 
the proposed ordinance. 


More Cut-Throat Competition 


City of Coshocton, Ohio, has decided 
to go into the business of manufacturing 
concrete burial vaults—hitherto a 100% pri- 
vate industry, so far as known. By this 
means, according to the city’s safety-service 
director, the municipality hopes to make up 
a $3400 deficit—and at the same time, it is 
claimed, cut the present price of vaults in 
two. 


Changes Ownership 


Maunie Sand and Gravel Co., Carmi, 
Ill., ownership and management, has been 
sold by Frank Howell to Peter Westergard. 
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° process is the filtering columns with con- 
l | ! ie utty ant trollable outlets. These filters are made as 


By Irving Warner, 


shown on the drawing. Ordinary galvanized 
fly screen is wrapped around a steel column, 
and the space filled with coarse sand. When 


Vice-President, Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn. sufficient water is drained off to reduce the 


HE WARNER CO., with principal 

office in Philadelphia, Penn., erected 
during the summer of 1935, the first stand- 
ardized Brooks-Taylor putty plant. This 
plant was erected at its wharf and distribut- 
ing yard in Wilmington, Del. 

This process is largely the result of the 
work of William Hayden Brooks, of the 
Standard Building Material Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., and his associate, Francis M. Taylor. 
Mr. Brooks has been using his pioneer plant 
in Birmingham with great success for a 
number of years. 

Investigation by representatives of the 
Warner Co. showed the superior quality of 
the putty and mortar made by the Brooks- 
Taylor process. As a result, the Warner 
Co. purchased the rights for Wilmington, 
Del., and has erected the first standardized 
plant in that city. 

The working out of the design for the 
standardized plant was accomplished by the 
collaboration of the Birmingham office of 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Mr. 
Brooks, and the engineering department of 
the Warner Co. The design has proved to 
be very simple and effective, and a minimum 
of changes have been made since erection. 

The subscript titles under the different 
views, and the drawing, explain the essential 








Shows the consistency of the putty at 
the time of delivery 





putty to a desired consistency, the valves are 

features. After the fresh milk of lime is closed. The tanks are air-tight so that 

screened, it is pumped by centrifugal pump thereafter the putty maintains this desired 
to one of the tanks. Here it is allowed to consistency until used. 

drain and season for a period of 10 days. Additional tanks may be added as desired, 

The essential feature of the Brooks-Taylor and the Warner Co. had sufficient confidence 





Details of the bottom of the seasoning tank. The connections on the slope of the 
hopper are the bases of the four filtering columns. Water is allowed to come out 
through these 1-in. valves until the putty is reduced to a desired consistency. 
At the bottom of the hopper, may be seen a 12-in. tight slide valve. On the slide 
itself is mounted a 3-in. quick-closing gate valve which is sufficient for all ordinary 
purposes. Beneath the gate valve is a portable hopper used for making volumetric 
measurements for deliveries 





Fy 





in the future to build the foundations for the 
next tank. 


It is to be noted that the bottom of each 
seasoning tank has a 12-in. slide gate and a 
3-in. gate valve. In practice, it is found that 
the 3-in. gate valve is sufficient for the ex- 
trusion of a stiff putty. The main 12-in. gate 
is opened only~for final cleaning out and 
inspection. 

The design of the legs is such that trucks 
can pass under the tanks in any direction. 


The larry batcher may be used under either , 


of the present tanks or any future tanks 
placed in line. It will hold 32 cu. ft. and is 
calibrated for different quantities. All meas- 
urements for deliveries are taken by means 
of this batcher. 

(For a general view of this lime putty 
plant, see Rock Propucts, January, 1936, 
p. 80.) 


Rock Products 


To Make Improvements 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., will make many improvements 
this year at its Cape Girardeau, Mo., plant, 
according to local reports. These will in- 
clude construction of a new 350-ft. stack and 
equipment for dust recovery, unit coal pul- 
verizers for direct firing of the kilns and 
new grinding equipment. 
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GRADE — 


The quick lime storage tank holds 15 tons. Cedar Hollow dolomitic lime, crushed 

and screened, is used in the plant. Additional storage and seasoning tanks may be 

erected as the business grows. The ag — was built double ready to receive 
the No. 3 ta 
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Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in December, 1935 
HE FOLLOWING DATA are com- 
piled from reports received direct from 

producers of sand-lime brick located in vari- 

ous parts of the United States and Canada. 

The accompanying statistics may be re- 

garded as representative of the industry. 

Nine sand-lime brick plants reported for 
the month of December, this number being 
the same as the number reporting for the 
month of November, statistics for which 
were published in January. 


Average Prices for December 


Shipping point 
Pontiac, Mich 


Grand Rapids, Mich..... 10.00 12.50 
Mishawaka, Ind. ....... 9.25 ates 
Syracuse, N.Y. ...s0s5-. 14.00 16.00—20.00 
Saginaw, Mich. ......... 11.00 ey 
Madison, Wis. .......... 11.50 13.00 
Toronto, Ont., Can. ..... 12.00 13.50 


Statistics for November and December 
Novembert December* 

Production ..:iis.s.28 1,398,970 1,273,560 

Shipments (rail) ..... 83,000 33,000 


Shipments (truck) .... $96,084 
Stocks on hand........ 2,184,793 2,450,924 
Unfilled orders ...... 400,000 1,225,000 





Nine plants reporting; incomplete, two 
not reporting unfilled orders. 

*Nine plants reporting; incomplete, three 
not reporting unfilled orders. 


New Company 

Celo Mine Co, Bowditch, Yancey 
county, N. C., was recently organized by 
Edward Boone, Spruce Pine; C. H. Buck- 
els, Erwin, and Lloyd Fortner, Micaville, 
to operate the Autrey mica mine. Up to the 
present the vein has. been followed a distance 
of 100 ft. In this distance about $4500 
worth of mica has been taken out. There 
is evidence that the vein may hold out 
for some depth. The ntica obtained is of a 
very high grade and of unusually large size. 
With present market conditions, this class 
of mica is bringing very attractive returns. 


Code Law Upheld 
TATE OF WISCONSIN: Authority 
S of the governor to impose codes of fair 
competition under the state recovery act has 
been upheld by the state supreme court. 

The court did not pass upon validity of 
the eleven codes approved by the governor. 
Its decision, written by Chief Justice Marvin 
B. Rosenberry, was confined to consideration 
of whether the recovery act passed by the 
1935 legislature was an invalid delegation of 
legislative authority to the state executive, 
the code administration and other agencies to 
be created. 

In holding that the power granted the gov- 
ernor to eliminate unfair trade practices and 
unfair methods of competition was a valid 
delegation within rules laid down by both 
the Wisconsin and the United States su- 
preme courts, Justice Rosenberry pointed out 
that no general authority to regulate industry 
had been given to the governor and that 
under the act the codes, in accordance with 
the Schechter decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, must be limited to the elimi- 
nation of these unfair trade practices and un- 
fair methods of competition. 
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Ingenious Method of Excavating Sand and 


Gravel Island in River 


By Bror Nordberg, 
Associate Editor, Rock Products 


Excavating on island of sand and gravel in the Tennessee River—entering the channel from the down stream end. 





BOUT a year ago the Knoxville San- fore solid rock is reached, giving a 25-ft. side of the island and the tow boat pushes 
A grav! Material Co., Knoxville, Tenn., workable deposit. the empty barge up the channel to the east. 
purchased Looney’s Island, about three miles Rock reefs put in by the Government to The empty barge is butted against the loaded 
downstream from the company’s plant on keep the channel scoured make it impossible barge at the shovel dredge and the loaded 
the Tennessee River. The island consists of for the tow boat and barges to approach the barge pulled far enough down the channel, 
nine acres, and approximately 1,000,000 tons island from the upstream end (east). A to one side, so that the tow boat may push 
of sand and gravel is available. It is a very channel was dug the length of the island the empty into loading position at the dredge. 
long island, its long axis being parallel to from the downstream end, and excavating The tow boat cannot go all the way into the 
the stream. The island is flat and its top is equipment placed at the upstream end of shallow end of the channel, so it “kicks” the 
15 ft. above the water (at low stage). There this channel, which is just wide enough to empty free as much as 200 ft. from the 
is approximately 2 ft. of overburden, and permit passage of the tow boat and barge. dredge, and it is allowed to coast up to the 
the deposit extends 12 ft. below water be- The tow boat and barge go around one dredge. A signal from the pilot warns the 
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Knoxville Sangrav! Co. plant rebuilt in steel and concrete 
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Sketch of method of excavating island 


dredge operator, and he catches the oncom- 
ing barge with his shovel and jockeys it into 
position. The boat then hooks up to the 
loaded barge and backs down the canal with 
it to the main channel again. 

A Marion steam-driven 2-yd. shovel dredge 
loads the gravel, and a Marion steam-driven 
1%4-yd. clamshell removes the overburden and 
dumps it into the area which has been “dug 
out.” A crew of men works ahead of the 
operation cutting down trees, which are like- 
wise dumped into the excavated areas. 


Plant Rebuilt in Steel and Concrete 


The Knoxville Sangravl Material Co. has 
made considerable improvement in its plant 
in the last year. Outside of the concrete 
storage bins, steel has replaced wood in all 







































Ready-mixed concrete is important 
part of the business 
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Barge approaching island from the upstream end 
























structures. The fabrication work was sup- 
plied by the Knoxville Structural Steel Co. 

An all-steel sand storage tank of 25 cu. yd. 
capacity has been added for loading trucks. 
A 4x8-ft. double-deck Niagara screen has 
also been added to separate out the pea 
gravel. Outside of these two additions, the 
plant has been unchanged in its scheme of 
operation, but now is a very modern, com- 
plete all-steel and concrete plant. 


Has New Ready-Mixed Concrete Plant 


The company has recently started a ready- 
mixed concrete operation. A special bin of 


Type of mixer trucks used by Knoxville Sangravl Co. 


steel fabricated by the Knoxville Structural 
Steel Co., of 5000 Ib. capacity, is used for 
loading sand and gravel into the ready-mix 
trucks. Aggregate is weighed by an Amer- 
ican Krom scale. Cement is handled by 
pumping directly into the hopper of a bucket 
elevator which discharges by means of a 
screw conveyor into a loading hopper on a 
similar scale. Eight new V-8 Ford trucks 
equipped with Jaeger truck transit mixers, 
driven by Hercules gasoline engines, are used 
for hauling and mixing. They are built for 
1% cu. yd. of concrete, which can be hauled 
wet or dry. 
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Rock Products 


Stone Washed Kor Dry Process 
Cement Manufacture 


HE KOSMOS PORTLAND CE- 
fe CO., Kosmosdale, Ky., built 
a washing plant at its quarry in 1934. The 
limestone deposit has an average overburden 
of 15 ft. of sandy and there is a 
certain amount of free silica in the inter- 
stices of the rock, so that after blasting 
there is considerable silica mixed with the 


stone, 


stone. The purpose of the washing plant is 


to separate out this sand, which makes 
burning difficult and is injurious to the 
kilns. 


Formerly a screen was used at the cement 


plant site at Kosmosdale for the purpose. 


“choking up” of the 
screen because of the size of the rock from 


However, considerable 


the primary crusher at the quarry (thirty 
miles away) difficult. 
Consequently, a secondary crusher was in- 


made the screening 
stalled in connection with a washing plant 
at the quarry site. 

The primary crusher (Allis-Chalmers No. 
12) breaks the rock to 4-in size and under. 
The rock hillside has been cut out so that 
the plant is of the The 
crushed rock primary crusher 
passes down a steel chute to a 3% x 12-ft. 
feeder, which 
new vibrating 


gravity type. 


from the 


rock on to the 
The 
moving table actuated by an eccentric mo- 
tion produced by a 10-hp. Allis-Chalmers 
and a 5-hp. Cleveland worm-gear reducer 


moves the 


screen, feeder is a 


oo“ 


Removal of Silica Grains Makes for Greater Economy 


having a 30 to 1 ratio. There is a 6-in. 
movement back and forth in the direction 
of the screen. 

The vibrating screen is a double-deck 
Allis-Chalmers 14 x 4-ft., with 2%4-in. 
mesh on the upper deck and %4-in. on the 
lower deck. The screen is set at a 20-deg. 
angle in a 10 x 25-ft. pit. Eight 1%4-in. 
pipes extend transversely across the upper 
deck with many holes from which a water 
pressure of 24 Ib. per sq. in. washes the 
stone. Similarly, six 1%4-in. pipes are ar- 
ranged over the lower deck. The throughs 
from the upper deck, which are retained on 
the lower, pass to a chute and then to the 
30-in. belt to the loading bin at the river. 
The oversize (over 2%4-in.) passes to the 
secondary Telsmith Gyrosphere 51-B 
crusher, which crushes to 1%-in. or less. 
This crusher is set in a pit 20 x 10 ft. with 
a 12-ft. ceiling. After crushing, the stone 
goes to the same belt to the bins. 


The throughs of the lower deck and the 
waste water pass through a 12-in. pipe to 
an 18-in. trough passing to a screw con- 
veyor 40 ft. by 12 in. The screw conveyor 
is tilted upward slightly in the direction 
of movement, and an outlet at the lower 
end permits the water to run out through 
a pipe to the river. The “sand” is moved 
by the screw to a 15-yd. bin constructed 
to permit trucks to load from below. It is 


View of quarry of Kosmos Portland Cement Co., showing screw conveyor in lower foreground 
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Fines bin, fed by screw conveyor 








either hauled to a dump pile or is used on 
the roads. The worm is driven by a 10-hp. 
Allis-Chalmers induction motor. 

Wash water is supplied by two pumps, 
one being a booster. A 5 x 4-in. Allis- 
Chalmers pump driven by a 50-hp. Allis- 
Chalmers induction motor is set up on a 
barge in the river. It operates at 1750 
r.p.m. and supplies 1000 g.p.m. under 130-ft. 
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State Safety Trophy 

Ohio Marble Co., Piqua, Ohio, was re- 
cently awarded a special trophy by the Di- 
vision of Safety and Hygiene of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio in a state-wide 
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New double-deck vibrating screen. Feeding table is loaded with rock from primary 
crusher 


head. Water is pumped up the hillside 
through an 8-in. line to a tank 7 x 7 x 12-ft. 
adjacent to the washing plant. 

An Allis-Chalmers 6 x 6-in. pump, driven 
by a 20-hp. Allis-Chalmers induction motor, 
pumps from this tank to the washer. It is 
of the type SF, operating at 1750 r.p.m. 
and supplying 1250 g.p.m. under a 50-ft. 
head. It pumps its water at a pressure of 
approximately 20 lb. per sq. in. through a 
6-in. main to the screen. 

By washing, a much better burning stone 
is possible, and a more uniform cement has 
resulted. 

The company has added five 600-ton all- 
steel barges within the last year. 


Change of Ownership 
Mineral Felt Co., Toledo, Ohio, has re- 
cently purchased the rock wool plant, three 
miles north of Campbellsburg, Ind. I. B. 
Engle is superintendent. The plant is oper- 
ating to capacity and enlargement is con- 
templated. 


Loses Liability Suit 

Wabash Portland Cement Co., Detroit, 
Mich., was incidentally involved in an appeal 
to the second district court of appeals of 
Ohio by the state industrial commission in 
a case of considerable interest to all em- 
pPloyers. The right of an injured man and of 
the widow of another man killed in an acci- 
dent to participate in the benefits of the state 
workmen’s compensation fund was the point 
at issue. 

The claim was based on an accident in 
1933 at the Wabash Portland Cement Co. 
plant at Osborn, in which one man was in- 
jured and another was killed, while paint- 
ing a mill building. The industrial commis- 
sion turned down compensation claims on the 





“no accident” campaign. 








Aftermath of Louisiana 


Road Building 


Louisiana Quarry Co., Winnfield, La., 
now out of business, is a center of attack by 
the federal income tax authorities as a re- 
sult of its business with the State of Louis- 
iana during its domination by the late 
Huey P. Long. Former officers of the 
company have been indicted for alleged 
evasion of income taxes. The late Sam 
Beasley, purchasing agent for the state 
highway department, is alleged to have col- 
lected 10c per ton for the stone supplied 
the state, on which “income” he did not 
pay a federal tax. He is also alleged to 
have collected tribute from several cement 
companies, which he did not render an ac- 
counting of. 





Secondary crusher and 30-in. belt, Kosmos Portland Cement Co. 


grounds the painters were independent con- 
tractors rather than employes of the cement 
company. The appellate court decided the 
cement company, under a written contract, 
exercised control over the work. 


Offer Resignations 

Cebu Portland Cement Co., Manila, P. 
I., board of directors offered their resigna- 
tions to the governor general prior to the 
inauguration of President-elect Quezon. This 
is a government-owned enterprise, and the 
move was necessary in order that the new 
government might appoint its own directors 
if it sees fit. 


Unhappy Publicity 


EWSPAPERS all over Oklahoma are 

filled with violent discussions of ce- 
ment prices. It evidently started with 
WPA bids received from dealers, and a 
desire on the part of the cement manufac- 
turers to protect their dealers by not mak- 
img quantity bids direct on such jobs, for 
good and sufficient reasons. Public officials 


and the public apparently are unable to 
distinguish between such WPA jobs and 
WPA jobs where the government has 
bought cement f.o.b. plant, and unfortu- 
nately all the criticism and abuse is being 
leveled at the manufacturers. 
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*DETERMINATION OF SPECIFIC SURFACE of Portland 


Cement Raw Mixtures by Means of Wagner Turbidimeter 
By T. Asano” * 


HE WAGNER TURBIDIMETER 

was developed for the rapid determina~ 
tion of specific surface and size-distribution 
of portland cement particles. In attempting 
to apply the Wagner turbidimeter to raw 
mixes there arise several questions which do 
not occur or are relatively unimportant when 
this instrument is used for determining the 
specific surface of finished cement. There 
is, for example, the difference in specific 
gravity between the different components of 
the raw mix which would tend to make the 
settling times different. There is also some 
question as to what would be the effect of 
combining different colored components. A 
third possible source of error lies in the 
reversal of the usual relation between the 
intensity of the transmitted light and the sur- 
face of the suspended particles for extremely 
fine materials. This effect might become 
quite appreciable for raw mixes containing 
finely divided clays. However, it is the 
author’s belief that, even without making 
any allowance for these unknown factors, the 
turbidimeter can be used quite satisfactorily 
as an arbitrary means of control of grinding 
for the majority of raw mixes. The author 
has studied the application of the turbidime- 
ter to the determination of fineness of port- 
land cement raw mixtures and developed a 
satisfactory procedure for such a test. Since 
the operation of the turbidimeter is rapid, it 
is especially useful for plant control of grind- 
ing of raw materials. 


Fundamental Considerations 


The Wagner turbidimeter is based on a 
linear relation between the surface area of 
particles (or concentration of suspension) 
and the logarithm of the intensity of the 
light which passes through suspension as 
expressed in the following equation: 

Sac (log Io—log Ja) 


where 
Sa=surface area in square centimeters, of 


*Publication approved by the Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards of the 


U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
iL, A. Wagner: proceedings of the A. S. T. 
M. Vol. 33, Part Il, 1933 


a worker, National Bureau of Stand- 
a 
*Chemical Engineer, Onoda 


Cement Co., 
Japan, 





all particles in the sample smaller than 
d microns in diameter. 

Io = intensity of the light, in microamperes, 
transmitted through clear kerosene. 

la = intensity of the light, in microam- 
peres, transmitted through the suspen- 
sion at the time interval required for a 


100 


particle, d microns in diameter, to settle 





+The intensity of the transmitted light is 
measured with a Weston Photronic cell and 
low resistance microammeter. With this ar- 
rangement the current indicated is directly 
proportional to the intensity of the light in- 
cident upon the cell. Hence the liberty is 
taken of expressing light intensities in elec- 
trical units. 
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Fig. 2—Size distribution curves for samples analyzed by turbidimeter, air 
elutriator, and/or pipette 












trom the surface of the suspension to 
the center line of the light beam; and 

c= constant for each cement, which is 
called its transmittancy constant. 

This relation was found to hold for raw 
materials when a suspension containing less 
than about 1. gram of raw mixture per liter 
of distilled water was used. The relation 
did not hold, however, when the concentra- 
tion of the particles was greater than about 
1 gram per liter of water. These data ob- 
tained from five representative raw mix- 
tures are shown graphically in Fig. 1. 


Selection of Disperse System 


Because of convenience and availability it 
was desired to use distilled water as a sus- 
pending medium. Most raw mixtures which 
do not contain flue dust can be considered 
practically insoluble in water. The six mix- 
tures used in this study did not contain flue 
dust. The components of each mixture and 
the grinding process (wet or dry) used were 
as follows: 


GRINDING 

MIXTURE COMPONENTS PROCESS 
No.1 Limestone and slag....... Dry 
2 Come ieee .. 2. crcs see Dry 
3 Com RUE hoes eae Wet 
+ Limestone and overburden Dry 
5 Limestone and clay...... Dry 
6 Limestone and clay...... Dry 


Deflocculation of the suspended particles 
is very essential in the turbidimeter pro- 
cedure. In a search for a suitable dispers- 
ing agent it was desired to find a substance 
which would effect a high degree of dis- 
persion (high specific surface) of the sam- 
ple and at the same time yield suspensions 
which could be duplicated on repeat tests of 
the same sample. Sodium oxalate, sodium 
citrate, sodium silicate, and a proprietary 
organic dispersing preparation were tested 
for their effectiveness as dispersing agents. 
Each of these materials was used in varying 
concentrations and the most effective con- 
centration, based on the two criteria men- 
tioned above was found to be as follows: 


Amount in 335 ml 


Dispersing Agent of Suspension 


Sodium Oxalate ......5 ml — 


10 
Sodium Citrate 


0 

Sodium Silicate ...... 3 drops 15% solution 
Proprietary prepara- 

Gon* «.. isceannees 5 drops 7% solution 
_ In addition to tests of these four dispers- 
ing agents which were used with distilled 
water, a series of tests was also made using 
kerosene suspensions containing 5 drops of 
oleic acid. The use of kerosene plus oleic 
acid was not considered advantageous for 
raw materials but was tried because such a 
suspension has been found most suitable for 
portiand cement. One series of tests was 
also made using distilled water only for the 
Suspensions. 

The specific surfaces of the various sus- 
Pensions mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph are reported in Table 1. The increase 


-__ 


‘A mixture comprising salts of polymers of 
Condensed naphthalene sulphonic acids, 
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Concentration of suspersior1, g per 335 trl of water 


in surface of any suspension containing a 
dispersing agent, above the surface observed 
with water alone, was considered as the 
effectiveness of the agent. It is seen that all 
four of the materials used as dispersing 
agents for the water suspensions were 
markedly effective, and especially so with 
the finer ground raw mixtures. From this 
group of tests sodium silicate was selected 
as being the most suitable dispersing agent. 
A further advantage possessed by the sodium 
silicate was found in the ease with which 
the glass tank could be cleaned after its use. 
The other dispersing agents always left a 
film of very fine particles clinging to the 
inside faces of the tank which could be re- 
moved only by wiping the tank faces with a 


TABLE 1. 


cloth. When sodium silicate was used no 
such film adhered to the tank faces and they 
were easily cleaned by merely rinsing with 
distilled water. 


Correction for Specific Gravity 


The specific gravities of five of the raw 
mixtures were found to be as follows: 


RAW SPECIFIC 
MIXTURE GRAVITY 
Dh cathe ial teat tothe Gale 4 iaew Tes 2.68 
Be Ras SaaS Ss Saco oewekeos 2.48 
Bee ee waa 2.52 
B56 A cadecdeeard colder eases 2.66 
I Pee <a he ee eee 2.62 

MN a esd ta tees ieksee ee 2.60 


Raw mixture No. 6 was not received until 
after this part of the study had been com- 


SPECIFIC SURFACE OF RAW MIXTURES 


Suspending Liquid and Dispersing Agent 








Water, Water and Water Water Water Kerosene 
no dis- proprietary and and and an 
Raw persing prepara- sodium sodium sodium oleic 
mixture agent tion (a) oxalate citrate silicate acid 
em?/g em?2/g cm?/g em?/g em?2/g cm?/g 
D * mami did Oa meee 197 2060 2310 090 2280 10 
ee ORR 1870 2150 2320 2070 2240 1980 
Pilsnteskosnseswen 1990 2170 2200 2080 2320 1860 
pS ee nee oe 1940 2130 2280 2080 2280 1950 
DG deey anemntad 2210 2830 2570 2680 2640 2320 
S cvserakwevnre svi 2120 2760 2410 2730 2640 2380 
Br, cua etléaten eae 2110 2800 2420 2700 2670 2370 
Ee ine suite 2150 2800 2470 2700 2650 2360 
OS rere & 2410 2790 2780 2690 2930 2230 
Dia Vv wse dae ae ke 2350 2820 2630 2840 3000 2220 
DP Ghibianeectisiee 2420 2820 2700 2650 3010 2220 
pO ED ee 2390 2810 2700 2730 2980 2220 
Re 2270 2770 2590 2770 2860 2250 
—.- Utévad de bevdacr 2360 2870 2510 2720 2840 2360 
O Ntisesiduemedaue 2280 2800 2700 2720 2840 2330 
YL Ee ee Pe eee 2300 2810 2600 2740 2850 2310 
S Sean ee vws bias 2220 2680 2650 2610 2820 2140 
Bnd puke Ors cues 2320 2700 2630 2710 2770 2240 
DP skevoubecthavea 2180 2670 2670 2600 2720 2190 
DE ar hie siete 2240 2680 2650 2640 2770 2190 
Ds picclsk beth ctnaiy 2220 2930 2320 3100 3050 2350 
i) ale eben 2290 3090 2480 3060 3070 2390 
Bred hvlawesets beak 2260 2940 2510 2980 3000 2340 
BR a kttc Sixiae 2260 2950 2440 3050 3040 60 


4B 23 
(a) A mixture comprising salts of polymers of condensed naphthalene sulphonic acids. 
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pleted and its specific gravity was not deter- 
mined. The average value of 2.60 was used 
in calculating the specific surface of all raw 
mixtures. Use of a constant value for spe- 
cific gravity simplifies the calibration of the 
turbidimeter and where the variation be- 
tween materials is no greater than that 
shown above, the resulting error in sizes of 
the particles measured is negligible. 

Using unity for the density of water and 
2.60 for the density of the particles, Stokes’ 
equation was used to calculate the settling 


times of the various sized particles. The 
reduced equation becomes 
h 
t = 1147000 « — 
ri 
where 
= settling time or time of flow of burette 
in seconds; 


# =absolute viscosity of water in poises. 

h=depth of suspension to level of light in 
centimeters, and 

d = diameter of particle in microns. 

Using settling times calculated from this 
equation a special timing burette was cali- 
brated for raw mixtures in the usual man- 
ner prescribed for the Wagner turbidimeter.* 
Also, the specific surface equation’ was cor- 
rected for raw materials by multiplying the 
constant 38 by 3.15, the density assumed for 
cement, and dividing by 2.60, the density 
assumed for raw mixtures. Making this 
correction, the equation becomes: 

46 r (2—log Ie) 


134 35 lon Ins + lon In + lee Int 





log In.... t+ log Is—11.5 log Ie 
where 
S=specific surface of raw mixture in sq. 
cm. per g.; 


r=per cent retained on No. 325 sieve, and 

I:.s, In, etc. intensity of light, in micro- 
amperes, transmitted through a _ sus- 
pension from which all particles larger 
than 7.5, 10, etc., microns have settled 
past the level of the light beam. 


Comparison with Other Methods 


An air elutriator and Andreasen’s* pipette 
method were also used to determine the fine- 
ness distribution of the raw mixtures and 
the results were compared with those of the 
turbidimeter. The air separations were made 
in air elutriators developed at the National 
Bureau of Standards and described in the 
Bureau of Standards Journal of Research 
for April, 1935. Each sample was separated 
into 4 fractions having the size limits of 0-9, 
9-27, 27-55, and 55-65 microns. For the 
Andreasen’s pipette method distilled water 
with 10 drops of a 15 per cent sodium sili- 
cate solution was used as a_ suspending 
medium. 


Size-distribution curves for samples 1, 2, 
and 6 by these three methods are shown in 
Fig. 2. The distribution-curves for samples 
4 and 5, which were analyzed only by means 
of the turbidimeter and air elutriator, are 





P ae Ss. T. M. Tentative Specification C 115- 
4T. 

*A. M. Andreasen, Zement, Vol. 19, No. 30, 
p. 31 (1930). 
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also shown in the same figure. The size- 
distribution of sample 3, which was in the 
form of a slurry, was determined only with 
the turbidimeter and is not shown. 

On sample 1, which was a rather coarse 
ground mixture, the results of the turbid- 
imeter, air elutriator, and pipette methods 
were in good agreement, but for finely 
ground mixtures such as samples 2 or 6 
the pipette method gave lower values for 
the finer size particles than did the other 
two methods. This was probably caused by 
flocculation of the smaller particles result- 
ing from the long settling periods necessary 
with the use of Andreasen’s method. 

Because of the close agreement in results 
obtained by the three methods they may be 
considered equally satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the information which they 
yield. The turbidimeter, however, has the 
desirable feature of requiring only a frac- 
tion of the operating time required by the 
other two. 
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New Research Laboratory 


United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl., 
will shortly house its building materials 
research laboratory in its own building. 
This laboratory has been heretofore in one 
of the Lewis Institute buildings. The com- 
pany has purchased a building at Diversey 
boulevard and Herndon avenue, Chicago, 
formerly occupied by the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Co., and more recently by the Hemp- 
hill Diesel Engineering school. C. K. Roos 
is director of research. 





Interesting and Significant 
RITISH CONTEMPORARY, The Con- 
tract Journal (London) contains this 
news item: 

“In view of the Government’s decision to 
spend £100,000,000 in road construction and 
improvement and further large sums in 
housing and slum clearance, the cement 
manufacturers have decided that the price 
of cement is to be reduced in practically all 
areas. This is likely to give a further stimu- 
lus to the building industry, and provides 
evidence of another group of manufacturers 
that is willing to play its part in further- 
ing the schemes of national development now 
on foot. The field for concrete is continually 
extending, and the fact that cement will be 
available at a lower cost will undoubtedly re- 
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sult in considerable developments in its use, 
particularly by speculative builders and road 
contractors. Taken in conjunction with the 
award of the National Joint Industrial Coyn- 
cil of an increase in wages for cement work- 
ers, it would appear that the manufacturers 
are distributing the benefits of increased 
output on generous and far-seeing lines,” 

What this contemporary does not say js 
that during the last two years British cement 
manufacturers have earned greater profits 
than many American cement manufacturers 
ever expect to see again. Nevertheless, their 
move looks like good business. 


Safety Record 

North American Cement Corp., New 
York City, during the year 1935, had not 
a single lost time accident at any one of 
its four plants; thus it closed the year with 
a perfect safety record. 

This is an outstanding achievement for 
safety in industry. The records indicate 
no company in the cement industry with 
three or more plants has before this had 
a perfect safety record in any calendar 
year; and in the lime industry there are 
few, if any, companies that have equaled 
the safety record of the lime plant of the 
North American Cement Corp. This plant 
has gone for 2382 consecutive days with- 
out an accident. Of its cement plants, one 
is accident free with 1379 days. Its re- 
maining two cement plants are well on the 
way to 1000 consecutive days without ac- 
cidents. 

The plants of North American Cement 
Corp. are located at Howes Cave, N. Y., 
Alsen, N. Y., Security, Md., and Berkeley, 
W. Va. John J. Porter is president and 
Edwin S. Guth, general plants manager. 
Alexander M. Tyree is secretary and safety 
director. 


New Plant 
Silverdale Quarry Co., Silverdale, Kan., 
has opened a new quarry and will build a 
modern plant. C. C. Stallings is secretary 
and treasurer of the new company. 


Canadian Cement Production 


Up 25% in 1934 

| Fontes statistics of the Canadian cement 

industry, recently issued, show shipments 
of 3,783,226 bbl., valued at $5,667,946, in 
1934, a 24.9% increase (in sales value) over 
1933. There was a 16.2% increase in num- 
ber of employes and a 29.2% increase in 
total wages and salaries paid. Selling prices 
in 1934, f.o.b. mill, ranged from $2.36 to 
$1.25 per bbl., compared with $2.55 and $1.25 
in 1933. 

Figures in the Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce report on world pro- 
duction of cement, show that the United 
States suffered about the same percentage 


of loss from 1930 to 1933 as the general 


average: 72,000,000 metric tons in 1930 to 
48,500,000 in 1934. The 1934 figures show 
a considerable increase over 1933. 


es 








Still Working 
APOSTLE OF CONCRETE was 


last week, says the Milwaukee 


HE 
here 
Journal of January 12, which continues: 


“He has big black eyebrows that hang 
like bushes over a ravine in Lake park. His 


old fashioned high topped shoes meet the 


heavy underwear under the black cotton 
socks. And the other end of the winter’s 
woolens are peeping out from fresh starched 
cuffs. Old? Not at all! The cock of the 


concrete walk has a big butterfly bow tie, 
a bright gold button beneath the high white 
collar and another in the deep blue shirt. 

“‘tlow old did you say you thought I 
Fifty-five, eh? Well, have a drink 
on that. No, a bottle! Well, I'll be 78 
next April. I’ve got to have tubacca and 
when that gives out, I go to bed. Why, I 
just came back from Miami where I sat up 
all night, drank liquor and raised hell.’ 

“Once seen, George S. Bartlett, the dean 
of the cement industry in America, will 
never be forgotten.” 

The story goes on for a column, giving 
something of the biography of this remark- 
able man. 


was? 


Cement Statistics 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUS- 
T TRY in December, 1935,. produced 5,- 
803,000 bbl., shipped 4,514,000, and had in 
stock at the end of the month 22,903,000. 
Production and shipments showed increases 
of 23.4 and 45.4%, respectively, as compared 
with December, 1934. Stocks at mills were 
6.8% higher than a year ago. The prelimi- 
nary totals for 1935 show decreases, re- 
spectively, of 1.6 and 1.3% from the final 
totals for 1934. 

The statistics here given are compiled from 
reports for December, received by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, from all manufacturing 
plants except one. 

In the following statement of relation of 
production to capacity the total output of 
finished cement is compared with the esti- 
mated capacity of 163 plants at the close of 


SUMMARY 


(Quantities in thousands of barrels.) 


District Jan. 

-roduction 
MPa. Map er ere a 547 
Brew York @ Mee i teasis see saabhaces 0 
Ohi Le, = A eee 54 
machigan .; 5.10 ><cebeusiell pacha wesarise 116 
Wis., 10, Tat. Oeics aiececsosesks 458 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., & La...... 345 
B. Mo., Ia... Mitta, @ Bi Dhsecsescccses 467 
W. Mo., Nebr., Kan., Okla., & Ark.... 295 
MOXAS i vccscansuaehaneaeeet Lalas 294 
Colo Mont., Utah, Wyo., & Idaho.... 113 
Salifornie, - sciscca seek dep oek eoenke es? 471 
Orezon & Woarliisistwuckss iockbis leone 42 
Af 3,202 

Shipments 
S Pa. Be es Se ods ree Fees 471 
New York @ Miatee. ji iio sess. decks e's 77 
Ohio, W. Pasig; G6 WW.  WRcscccdea ces 221 
MChigae occ canGinakneseuesiedarn dees 75 
Wis., I0,\ Gs Me MIG. . beoessntesieees 181 
Va.. Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., & La...... 461 
E. Mo., Ia., Minn., & S. D......-..+-+- 179 
W. Mo., Nebr., Kan., Okla., & Ark 259 
ZOXAS 5 cnank sug anak Sohn Grewia aE ek 240 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo., & Idaho 128 
CRlifowasiey a onsets a ee ok ag a 482 
TeSOn & AVOMAs si pcaccaednccxteus des 72 
2,846 
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December, 1935, and of 162 plants at the 

close of December, 1934. 

RATIO (PER CENT) OF PRODUCTION TO 
CAPACITY 


December, Nov., 
1934 1935 1935 
The month ... 19.5 25.6 32.2 
The 12 months 
ended ...... 29.0 28.6 28.1 
New Plant 


Oct., Sept., 
1935 1935 
33.1 32.6 
27.6 27.3 


R. H. Forbes and Pearlie Robb, Ar- 
lington, Wash., have formed a partnership 
for the purpose of operating a river sand 
and gravel plant near Island Junction. The 


plant is under construction. 


Plant Addition 

Calcium Products Corp. of America, 
Newton, N. J., recently installed a 100-ton 
per day Kuntz lime hydrating plant. 


ward Bixler is president. 


S. Walter Stauffer 





eb. Mar. Apr. 
535 882 1,415 
3 141 444 
61 248 542 
118 112 322 
422 487 600 
439 589 701 
372 393 36% 
255 267 430 
221 278 347 
77 152 125 
461 634 565 
89 115 277 
3,053 4,298 6,136 
432 919 1,309 
72 218 386 
226 394 514 
81 177 288 
231 458 539 
458 594 671 
227 416 540 
293 535 634 
229 327 331 
105 116 161 
467 555 634 
130 169 191 


2,951 4,878 6,198 


May 
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New Plant 
W. A. Thigpen, Grants, N. M., is build- 
ing a lime hydrating plant, using what is 
known as the No. 1 Kuntz system of hydra- 
tion, developed by Lime & Hydrate Plants 
Co., York, Penn. 


Making Improvements 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Mason 
City, Iowa, plant is making extensions and 
improvements, including installation of new 
equipment, to cost over $30,000. W. H. Pat- 
terson is superintendent. 


New Roofing Plant 


Johns Manville Co., New York City, 
has purchased 60 acres in Jefferson parish, 
New Orleans, La., and will build a $750,000 
roofing plant. Products to be made include 
asbesto-cement and asphalt roofing, Tran- 
site shingles, etc. 


Acting President and 


General Manager 
ATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION’S 
board of directors has elected S. Wal- 

ter Stauffer, former sales manager of the 
J. E. Baker Co., York, Penn., its chief ex- 
ecutive officer or acting president and gen- 
eral manager, succeeding Norman G. 
Hough, who resigned January 15 to be- 
come general sales manager of the Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Stauffer is the chairman of the board 
of directors of the National Lime Associa- 
tion and is entirely familiar with all the 
details of the association’s management. He 
will continue to hold his title as chairman 
of the bozrd of directors until the annual 
meeting of the association in May or June. 
A committee of the board of directors is 
studying a reorganization. 

As a representative of one of the lead- 
ing lime manufacturing companies in the 
East, Mr. Stauffer has been active in the 
affairs of the National Lime Association for 
many years. He has been chairmen of its 
board of directors for two years. 


OF MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION eee OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT IN i935, BY 
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June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 1935 1934 
1,138 1,417 1,402 791 14,163 14,918 
592 543 283 193 4,571 5,016 
903 895 685 403 7,304 7,356 
536 481 478 266 4,631 104 
797 825 848 535 8,216 9,079 
667 623 606 679 7,651 7,560 
724 612 676 677 ,879 1,786 
400 516 508 552 6,001 5,838 
259 283 327 435 3,805 3,538 
181 280 243 202 2,376 2,181 
729 788 854 936 7,974 8,72 
247 247 183 134 1,900 1,650 
7,173 7,510 7,093 5,803 76,471 177,748 
1,302 1,577 1,126 764 13,802 14,939 
476 548 342 203 4,505 5,011 
795 860 587 317 6,941 6,964 
617 676 321 173 4,396 3,945 
1,043 1,073 566 349 8,225 8,899 
639 665 619 527 7,665 7,258 
928 1,073 452 308 7,446 7,826 
593 646 421 411 6,066 5,550 
257 314 313 318 3,723 3,419 
305 289 174 142 2,186 2,102 
663 932 917 899 8,138 8,395 
181 141 139 103 1,841 1,593 


7,799 8,794 5,976 4,514 74,934 175,901 
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Economic Repairs on Floating Equipment 


By Samuel B. Johnson, 


Maintenance Engineer, Warner Co., Tullytown, Penn. 


URING THE PAST FEW YEARS 
i aleon time and thought has been given 
relative to lowering to a minimum the cost 
of maintenance on lake dredging 
operations. These plants are confronted with 
the problem of making necessary repairs to 
the floating equipment where dry docks or 


inland 


marine railways are not available. The con- 
struction of railways, floating dry docks or 
an earthen dock capable of handling such 
equipment would cost between $15,000 and 
25,000. 

The Warner Co. has a large sand and 
gravel plant in the vicinity of Trenton, N. 
J., namely, the Van Sciver plant, which pre- 


sents the problem of marine maintenance on 
their large dredge, the dimensions of which 
are 35 ft. by 100 ft. To solve this, and to 
make such repairs as replanking, caulking, 
renewing sea cocks and resetting spud wells, 
the author, who has had past experience 
along this line, outlined plans to construct a 
large cofferdam, 5 ft. x 16 ft. x 36 ft. 

The photographs show a large dredge, 50 
ft. x 160 ft., undergoing repairs by the abeve 
method of cofferdamming in Florida waters. 
Large portions of the bottom of this dredge 
were entirely eaten away by the toredo, a 
pest that inhabits tropical waters. 

This dredge was completely overhauled be- 


low water in 29 days, with a crew of 14 
men, supervised by the author. All work 
was carefully inspected and passed by George 
Bernard, underwriter inspector for Lloyds. 

This method, although it is seldom used, 
is as practicable as dry docking, is much 
cheaper, and in the case of inland dredging 
where dry docks are scarce, is much more 
convenient. For these reasons I believe that 
we shall, in time to come, find the cofferdam 
method used much more than at present. 

The construction of the cofferdam, 5 ft. x 
16 ft. x 36 ft., similar to the one used in 
Florida waters, was completed early in 1935 
to make repairs on the bottom of the large 





1—Fore and aft position, port side. 2—Submerging dam on starboard side to overlap port side, when repairs were made on 
fore and aft position shown at left. 3—Towing dam alongside after reversing wings. 4—Placing dam in position on starboard 


on corner aft. 5—Dam in position under port corner. 





6—Starboard corner forward under repairs 
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Left: Stern view of dredge showing cofferdam in position. Upper right: Cross 
section of high side of dam. Lower right: End view of scow 


dredge Viking operating on an inland lake 
near Morrisville, Penn. 

The dredge, having been in operation for a 
number of years without any attention being 
given to the underside, began to show some 
weakness around the spud wells. After the 
dredge had stopped operations over the 
week-end, the dam was towed alongside and 
filled with water through the large sea-cock. 
It was then hauled under the dredge by 
means of cables, which were attached to the 
dam for this purpose, these being under 
dredge at place in need of repairs. Com- 
Pressed air was then forced down into the 
tanks and the dam raised in a snug position 
under the dredge, the soft padding sealing 
it tight to the hull. 

The dam was then pumped out and the 
portion of the hull inside the dam was ready 


for repairs. The first position being under 
the spud wells, it was found after exposing 
the bottom that the lower spud casting had 
loosened and opened up the seams around 
the spud wells. The casting, which weighed 
around a half ton, was dropped away from 
the bottom to allow the seams to be caulked, 
after which the casting was reset. On com- 
pletion of the repairs through the section, 
the dam was then flooded, the air released 
and it was dropped away from the bottom 
and hauled to another position. 

On some positions on which the dam was 
placed difficulty was encountered when the 
water was pumped out, the lifting power of 
the dam pitching the dredge to a very dan- 
gerous angle, due to the very high center of 
gravity of the dredge. To overcome this, 
one of the steel scows was fitted with a rack 
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composed of a series of webs (see sketch) 
welded to the rake end of a steel barge. 
These webs were cut out on a 10-in. radius 
and a steel plate % in. x 16 ft. of the same 
radius was welded on the under side. The 
high side of the dam was fitted with a tim- 
ber rounded on a 10-in. radius to match the 
rack of the scow. After the dam was placed 
in position under the dredge, the scow was 
hauled in with the rack over the dam. When 
the water was discharged from the dam, the 
water tight compartment in the scow was 
filled simultaneously and the weight of the 
scow, plus the water, put enough pressure 
on the dam to keep the dredge on a fairly 
even keel without any fear of capsizing. 


Drill Oiler 


UBRICATION of an oil drill by the 

use of so-called “bladders” where the 
oil is placed in a container, which is a part 
of the air line, in such a fashion that the 
air carries the lubrication to the drill is more 
or less standard practice. But often this 
source of oil does not serve all the require- 
ments and an oiling can must be used. 


The ordinary oiling can around a quarry 
or mine is a comparatively delicate piece of 
equipment. It becomes easily broken, easily 
lost in the muck pile, and very often blasted. 

Western drillers have found that if a piece 
of 2-in. pipe, about a foot long, is fitted with 
a pipe cap at one end, and the other end re- 
duced down to % in. by means of ordinary 
pipe reducers, the assembly makes a serv- 
iceable oil can. Such a rugged oiler can be 
left at the job, lost in the muck pile, or even 
blasted without destroying its usefulness. 
The reduced end, of course, is fitted with a 
short nipple. 
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Stock 
Allentown P. C., com,*’...... e 
Allentown P. C., pfd.**....... ‘ 
Alpha P. C., COM......6..0.-. 


American Aggregates, com.**.. 
American Aggregates, pfd.**.. 
American Aggregates, 6's Ist 
mtg. 3/6's, 1943, new bonds** 
American Aggregates, 6's, 1943, 
Se MEW” cc cceteieestescs 
American L. and 8., ist 7’s**. 
Arundel Corp., com............ 
Ashgrove L. & P. C., com.*’... 
Ashgrove L. & P. C.,, pfd.*? 


Bessemer L. and C., Class A‘*’. 
Bessemer L. and C., ist 6%’s, 
DEE?" cect dduvecaeutecesoees 
Bessemer L. and C., cert. of 
ey BOGE” cecsesesbscecece 
Boston 8. and G., new, com*’.. 
Boston 8S. and G., new 7%, 
De": aduhdsedyeags S6eeee sod 
Boston 8S. and G., 7's, 1939%7.. 


Calaveras Cement, com.*®...... 
Calaveras Cement, 7% pfd.*®.. 
California Art Tile, A®*........ 
California Art Tile, B*...... 
Canada Cement, com.*?...... 
Canada Cement, pfd.*?....... 
Canada Cement, 5%'s. 1947*?. 
Canada Crushed Stone*?........ 
Certainteed Products, com..... 
Certainteed Products, pfd...... 
Certainteed Products, 5's, 

MET Hadowas nds rvecétccenws 
Consol. Cement, ist 6's, 1950". 
Consol. Cement, A*’........... 
Consol, Oka. 8. and G. (Can.) 

6%'s, 1948* 
Consol. 8. a ©, 9OB.** , . cscs 
Consol. Rock Products, units. 
Construction Mat., com........ 
Construction Mat., pfd......... 
Consumers Rock & Gravel, ist 

mtg. 6%4’s, 194847........... 
Coosa P. C., Ist 6's*?......... 
Coplay Cement Mfg., pfd.*7... 
Coplay Cement Mfg., 6's. 194147 
Cumberland P. C., 7's, 1937*7.. 


rr oe, on. Cn OF. scséee 
Dolese and Shepard............ 
Dota? Pav. and Cr. Stone, 


Federal P. C., 6%'s, 1941*7.. 
Fila. Port. Cement, 6% 's, 19874¢ 
Fla. Port. Cement, units*’..... 


St F. Gy apts®® cccccccece 

Sy is ae, SE 06 be vevesece 

Gyp. Lime & Alabastine, Ltd. 

Gyp. Lime & Alabastine, 5%’ 8, 
1948*? 


Hawkeye P. C., cap.*? 


Hercules Cement, com*?....... 
Hermitage Cement, com.*’..... 


Hermitage Cement, pfd.*"..... 
Hercules Cement, pfd.*? ; 


Ideal Cement, 5's, 1943*7...... 
Ideal Cement, com....... 


International Cement, com. ante 


International Cement, 4's, 1945. 


Kelley Island L. and T...... . 
Ky. Cons, Stone, 6344's, 193847, 
Ky. Cons. Stone, com.*’....... 
Ky. Cons. Stone, pfd.*7....... 
Ky. Cons. Stone, ist mtg. 
ET Ais wens 6.4 0.9000 bb. 60 
Ky. Rock Asphalt, 6%'s, 193547 


DS SSOP rer ree 
Lawrence P. C., 54's, 1942*7.. 
BE Wa Gg CORR cvecscscocsce 
Lehigh P. C., 7% pfd........ : 
Louisville Cement‘? ........... 


Lyman-Richey ist 6's, 10935**.. 


Marbelite Corp; com. (cement 

DEO" <atussvesosadeseveves 
Marbelite Corp., " pta. FV ek ene 
Marblehead Lime, 7's, 1944'*.. 
Marquette Cement. com.*’..... 
Marquette Cement, pfd.*’..... 
Material Service Corp.*’....... 
McCrady-Rodgers, com.*’...... 
McOCrady-Rodgers. 7% pfd.*'.. 
Medusa P. C., com.*?.......+. 
Medusa P. C., pfd.*?.......... 
Michigan L. and C., com.*’.... 
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Rock Products 


RECENT QUOTATIONS ON ROCK PRODUCTS 


RECENT QUOTATIONS ON R 
SECURITIES Q OCK PRODUCTS 


SECURITIES 

Stock Bid Asked 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg....... 24 actual sale 
Missouri P. C..... ecéecnvden 10 10% 
Monarch Cement, com. OF BL occoes 95 100 
Monolith P. U., com.®......... 2% 3% 
Monolith P. C., 8% pfd.*®...... 5% 6% 
Monolith P. C., ist mtg. 6’s*. 101 103 
Monolith Portland, Siriawest, 

Ge” cocdcccvecccscesesvecers 1% 1% 


National Cement (Can.) ist 7’s 
National Gypsum A., com.*?... 
National Gypsum, pfd.*7....... 
National Gypsum, 6’s*7........ 
National L. and S&., “"6%4's, 


Me? \ntdibensdteecsues ceese 
Nazareth Cement, com.‘*’...... 
Nazareth Cement, pfd.*7..... 


Newaygo P. C., 7% cum. pfd. 47 
Newaygo ys €, tet S's, 
Saar ee 
New England Lime, units! . én 
N. Y. Trap Rock, Ist 6's, 1946. 
N. Y. Trap Rock, 6's, stamped, 
N. Y. Trap Rock, 7% pfd.* 
North Amer. Cement, Ist 6%" 3, 
North Amer. Cement, 614" 8. 
194847 .... clones 
North _Amer. ‘Cement, "6%" 8, 
One. ncesece aese 
North Amer. Cement, Qa 
North Amer. Cement. ‘‘B’’*... 
North Shore Mat. ist 6’s*7.... 
Northwestern Port. Cem. 
PE - bn ctldlameastvaksts cane ° 
Northwestern States P. C.*7... 


Ohio River 8. and G., com..... 
Ohio River 8S. and G., 1st pfd.. 
Ohio River S. and G., 2nd pfd.. 
Ohio River 8S. and G., 6’s**.... 
Sees F. Gos. GF cccessccue 
Gremen FP. G., pOl.**t.. cccsccce 
Oregon P. C., conv. pfd.47..... 


Pacific Coast Agg., new com.*® 


Pacific P. C., com.*®........ i 
Pacific P. C., pfd.*®..... selling 
Peerless Cement, com.*?....... 
Peerless Cement, pfd.*7...... aa 


Penn.-Dixie Cement, com....... 
Penn.-Dixie Cement, pfd. <_ 

Penn.-Dixie Cement. 6’s A, 1941 
Penn. Glass Sand Corp., com.* 
Penn. Glass Sand Corv., 6’s*?.. 
Petoskey P, C., 6's, 19 4148. .., 
Petoskey P. C., 6's, 1985-38**.. 
Petoskey P. C., com.**........ 


Republic P. C., 6’s. 194347..... 
Riverside Portland Cement, A®*. 
Riverside Portland Cement, B®. 
Riverside Portland Cem., pfd.*. 
Rockland and Rockport Lime, 

 f 2 eee eescccevces 


Santa Cruz P. C., com.®..... ° 
Schumacher Wallboard. pfd.*. ee 
Signal Mt. P. C., units*?...... e 
Southwestern P. C., units*®.... 


Spokane P. C., unitst?......... 
Standard hatte & Mat. (Can.), 

CEE ~ nectiovusscvbehaewees ° 
standard Pav. . Mat., ines «3,, 
Superior P. C., A*®..... stones 


Superior P. C., ae cosceeceee 


Trinity P. C., units*?......... 






U. 8S. Gypsum, com.........+6. 
UG. GORA GEE... covescseves 


Volunteer P. C., 1st 7's, 194247 
Vuleanite P. C., com.*7........ 
Vulcanite P. C., 7%4’s, 1943*7.. 








Wabash P. C.*7......... 
Warner Co., ww. ist 6’s, 194447 
Warner Co., cOM.*7.......s006 
Warner Co., pfd.*7...... 
Whitehall Cement Mfg., com.*? 
Whitehall Cement Mfg., pfd.*7. 
Wisconsin L. & C., Ist 6's, 
1940*7 


teen eeee eee eeeeeee 


Wolverine P. C., com. 47. .cecce 


Yosemite P. C., A. com.*®..... 
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February, 1936 


yo F November 1, _— 


49 914 
100 10 2 
104 106 
52 56 
6 8 
50 52 
50 60 
99 99% 
4 6 
85 actual sale 


85 actual sale 
60 63 


30 31 
83 85 
52 55 
1 2 
5 6 
35 40 
47 Al 
22 25 
esac 2 
59 61 
3 See 
10 12 
3 4 
Td 80 
30 35 
2% 2% 
BY 4 
42 44 
1 2 
4 5 


6% actual sale 
41 actual sale 


95 actual sale 
6 


103 104 
91 cae 
95 Kad 

4 ; 
96 1” 
8% 9% 
1 1% 
90 92 
3 5 
30 35 
18 20 
40 43 
195 ee 
8 10 
1% 1% 
12 ; 
42 44 
10 12 
21 24 





92% actual sale 
165% actual sale 


97 100 
6 7 
97 100 





8 10 
70 71 

3 5 
12 14 
35 40 
65 70 
65 68 

5 6 

3% 3% 


Quotations by: °A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


of Milwaukee, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
4°Martin Judge, Jr. and Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Toronto. **First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. **Hewitt, Ladin & Co., New York, N. Y. 
+ 60 shares sold at auction, at New York, N. Y. 
$100 shares sold at auction, at New York, N. Y. 











14The Securities Co. 
37 Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc., Boston. 


42Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., 
47 Anderson Plotz and 


eae 





Recent Dividends Announced 
Idaho P. C. Co., pfd.....$7.00 Jan. 15, ’36 


Riverside Cement Co., $6 
cum. pfd. (quar.)..... 1.50 Feb. 1,'36 


Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine, Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., reports for fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1935, loss of $46,- 
108, after interest, depreciation, depletion pro- 
vision, etc., against loss of $116,534 in the 
preceding 12 months. 

© © O 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp., Lewis- 
ton, Penn., recently issued first mortgage 
44% sinking fund bonds due 1960 to the 
amount of $4,600,000. Proceeds will be used 
to retire $3,974,000 of the company’s first 
6% bonds, to pay obligations incurred in 
connection with construction work or to add 
to the general funds of the company. 





The bonds were originally offered for sale 
to the public at 101% plus accrued interest. 
The underwriters later severally agreed to 
purchase the bonds at 98% and interest to 
date of delivery and payment. Underwriters 
have formed a selling group of dealers to 
which part of the bonds were offered at 
public offering price less a discount of 14% 
of the principal amount thereof. Under- 
writers and members of the selling group 
may allow a concession of not over 4% 
of the principal amount to brokers, dealers. 
banks, etc., as provided. 

In its application to the SEC for regis- 
tration the company gave the following con- 


solidated income data (including income of 
subsidiaries) : 


8mos.to Yearto 
August December 
31,1935 31, 1934 


Gross sales, less dis- 


SNES. 2 ns atnwsmarcean $1,215,892 $1,563,769 
Cost of goods sold: 


Purchases, labor, etc... 391,564 502,453 
Maintenance and_ re- 

DQITS ...cccccesvccsee 84,106 112,593 
Depreciation .......... 80,334 143,714 
men! GAD: siaccaccecn 16,397 18,965 
TT aa eae 154 656 
ere nee tees 31,347 44,210 
Inventory, January 1.. 44,680 39,855 
weal ov cacnktatecaeces 648,582 862,446 
Less: Inventory end of 

Peries .s-awuiessalcues 48,767 44,680 





Total cost of sales..$ 599,815 $ 817,766 


Corporation and general 


WNCS oo cesé vain ie x 3,879 $ 6,087 
Selling, general and ad- 











ministrative expenses.. 126,781 180,083 
Provision for doubtful ac- 

SPGNtS . cinder noaesten OS ater. 
Operating profit ...... $ 480,417 $ 559,833 
Other income ........... 21,104 38,217 
Total income ........ $ 501,521 $ 598,050 
Bond interest ........... 164,135 $ 253,665 


Amortization of discount 16,344 20,880 
Interest on loans payable 





Taxes on bond interest. 11,066 15,290 
Premiums on bonds re- 

red ...cveturheawenienie 7,125 6,900 
Income taxes ............ 50,775 761 
SNet Inooms .. 6os-s0+0% 252,076 300,554 
Times charges earned... 2.62 2. 
‘Earned per share, pfd.. $9.25 $11.03 
jEarned per share, com. 0.42 0.37 


_—. 


*Before appropriation to depletion reserve 
(see note 2 below). ?Based on shares out- 
Standing net of reacquired stock. 


Notes: (1) All intercompany transactions 
ave been eliminated and no intercompany 
Profits are included. (2) Allowances for de- 
pletion claimed in corporation’s Federal in- 
come tax returns are calculated at various 
rates per ton for deposits supplying the sev- 
eral plants. On corporation’s books of 
account these amounts are charged to un- 
appropriated earned surplus account, 


Rock Products 


Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., reports for the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 30, 1935: “The volume of cement 
sold in Canada during the year just closed 
was slightly lower than in the previous year. 
There was considerable improvement in the 
use of cement for buildings and small uses, 
but on the other hand there was a falling-off 
in road and street paving and in municipal 
work generally. While the increase in the 
one and the decline in the other nearly bal- 
anced, there was, on the whole, a small de- 
crease in consumption. 


“Tt is difficult in times like these to make 
forecasts. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
ccnstruction industry in the other countries 
of the world, outside of Canada, is showing 
considerable activity, in some _ countries 
reaching boom conditions. It would seem, 
therefore, that at least a moderate revival 
of the industry, particularly in private build- 
ing, is overdue in Canada. It is not expected 
that progress will be rapid but there are 
indications of a turn towards improvement.” 
INCOME ACCOUNT (Connie Currency) 


19 1934 
*Operating profit ..... +$2,086,297 $2,094,114 
Depreciation .......... 1,000,000 1,000.000 
Directorm® f00@ ..... 00 9,690 11,755 
I ns Suc w's caw 1,076,607 1,082,359 
Boné Interest « .....i.2.< 1,038,913 1,002,194 
Extraordinary repairs, 

Ge KtaGieaniaesseeens.  smeaume 25,000 
pe eee 37.693 55.165 
Previous surplus ...... 945.295 839,595 
Prior year adjustment 

GUND Oca cewcaisokees te 52.659 50,535 
Surplus. Nov. 30....... 1,035,647 945 295 
Times interest earned. 1.04 1.08 
Earned per share, pref. $0.19 $0.27 





*Including interest income: 1935, $178,141; 
1934. $207,838. 

yAfter premium paid on bonds purchased 
for redemption, $20.759: executive remunera- 
— $65,162; provision for income tax, $19,- 

Current assets as of November 30, 1935, 
were $4,459,799, compared with $4,604,990 of 
the year previous; current liabilities were 
$438,945, compared with $507,394 on No- 
vember 30, 1934. 


© o % 


International Cement Corp., New York 
City, has been authorized by the New York 
Stock Exchange to list 179,955 shares of 
common stock (no par), so as to be issuable 
on official notice of conversion of a 10-year, 
4% convertible debenture bond issue, due 
November 1, 1945, to the amount of $12,- 
000,000. The bonds may be converted on 
or before maturity, if called for that pur- 
pose. The company has applied for listing on 
the New York Curb Exchange of the $12,- 
000,000 bonds and 159,082 shares of com- 
mon stock, unissued; also for listing on the 
Boston Stock Exchange of the 159,082 shares 
of common stock. 

The debentures are convertible on Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, and thereafter up to but not 
including January 1, 1937, at $35 per share; 
on January 1, 1937, and thereafter up to 
but not including January 1, 1941, at $40 
per share; on January 1, 1941 and there- 
after up to but not including November 1, 
1945, at $45 per share. 

The underwriting syndicate purchased the 
entire bond issue at 9742%. The deben- 
tures were offered for sale to the public 


41 


at 100% of their principal amount and ac- 
crued interest. They immediately command- 
ed a premium and since issue have sold up 
to 11934 on the New York Stock Exchange. 
© © 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp., Lewis- 
ton, Penn., has declared two dividends of 
$1.75 per share each on the $7 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, no par value. One 
dividend which is for the current quarter 
was paid January 2 to holders of record De- 
cember 13. The other $1.75 dividend, which 
the company states is on account of accumu- 
lations, was paid on February 1 to holders 
of record December 13. Dividends of $3.50 
per share were distributed on October 1 and 
April 1, 1935. Dividends of $1.75 per share 
were paid on August 1 and July 1, 1935. Ac- 
cumulations after the payment of the Feb- 
ruary 1 dividend amount to $1.75 per share. 
¢ ¢ © 
Arundel Corp., Baltimore, Md., sand 
and gravel producer, contractor, reports for 
11 months ended November 30, 1935, net 
income of $711,307 after depreciation, fed- 
eral taxes, etc., equal to $1.47 a share on 
483,818 no-par shares of capital stock. This 
compares with $718,710 or $1.46 a share on 
492,556 no-par shares in the first 11 months 
of 1934. November net income was $65,686 
after taxes and depreciation, against $63,524 
in November, 1934. Current assets as of 
November 30, last, amounted to $2,893,345, 
and current liabilities were $442,891, com- 
pared with $2,729,388 and $580,092, respec- 
tively, on November 30, 1934. 
© ¢ 
Material Service Corp., Chicago, IIL, 
sand and gravel, crushed stone, reports net 
sales for 1935 as $5,205,063, compared with 
$2,862,102 in 1934; an increase of 82%. 
© © 
Pacific Coast Cement Corp., Seattle, 
Wash., according to recent press reports, has 
increased operations 100%. This company, a 
subsidiary of the Pacific Coast Co., is under 
lease to Superior Portland Cement, Inc., 
whereby it receives 40% of the business 
contracted. 





New Plant 


Elk Creek Concrete Products Co., Miles 
City, Mont., has begun construction of a con- 
crete pipe plant. Earl H. Eby is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. The company is 
affiliated with the Cretex company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. William H. Blocker will be 
in charge of the local plant as superintendent. 
Local gravel will supply part of the neces- 
sary raw material. The company has a plant 
at Helena. 


Dredging Application 

Central Sand and Gravel Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has made application to United States 
Engineer Office, Memphis district, to dredge 
sand and gravel from the Mississippi River. 
The dredging activities would be located on 
the north and east side of President’s Is- 
land. No new construction is proposed. 








Rock Products 





TRAFFIC and TRANSPORTATION 





Proposed Rate Changes 

THE FOLLOWING are the latest pro- 
posed changes in freight rates up to and 
including the week of January 25: 


New England 


610-15. To cancel rates on crushed or 
broken stone from N. E. to C. F. A. territory 
and apply class rates. 


Trunk 


34062. Crushed stone, carload, (See Note 
2), from Rock Hill, Penn., to Atsion, N. J., 
$1.20 per net ton, subject to emergency 
charge. 


Sup. 1 to 34179. Tale tailings, carload; 
soapstone, ground or pulverized, other than 
soapstone testing not less than 99% through 
200 mesh screen, carload; soapstone, crude, 
not ground or pulverized (not blocks or 
slabs), carload, minimum weight 70,000 Ib., 
from Damon, Va., to Cumberland, Md., 17c 
per 100 Ib. 


Sup. 1 to 34186. Crude fluxing limestone, 
carload, (See Note 2), from York, Thomas- 
ville and Bittinger, Penn., to Johnsonburg, 
Penn., $1.78 per gross ton. 


34271. (A) Sand (other than ground or pul- 
verized, or naturally bonded moulding), in 
open top cars without protective covering, 
Cc. L. (8B) Sand (other than pulverized), in 
closed cars or in open top cars with tarpaulin 
or other protective covering, C. L., and sand, 
naturally bonded moulding, in open top or 
closed cars. (C) Sand, pulverized, C. L., (See 
Note 3), but not less than 60,000 and 80,000 
Ib., respectively, in closed and open top cars, 
from Newport, N. J.: 


To A B C 
Wheat Road, N. J.......... 70 90 99 
DD iia Mivecs dene seeon 70 90 9¢ 
De. “le Uc Ceedeceddeccecs 70 90 9$ 
mememeeyem, WM. Jd. cecccccce 70 90 99 
Di Di Moshesbdaccceeess 60 80 88 
Peet MOeris, NN. Joccccccccss 60 80 88 
SS SS ee 70 90 99 
Carney’s Point, N. J....... 120 120 132 
Swedesboro, N. J........... 110 110 121 
Wenonah, “a 3 ee eee 100 100 110 
Haddonfield, N. J........... 110 120 132 


(Rates in cents per 2000 Ib.) 


342738. Rock ganister, not ground, in open 
top cars, (See Note 2), from Berkeley 
Springs, W. Va., to Hubbard, Ohio, $2 per 
net ton. 


34274. Sand (other than ground or pul- 
verized or naturally bonded molding), and 
gravel, in open top equipment without pro- 
tective covering, C. L., (See Note 2), from 
Palmerton, Penn., to Suspension Bridge Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls, N. Y., $2.10 per net 
ton, plus emergency charge, comparable with 
rates from Bowmanstown, Penn. 


34286. Slag, C. L., (See Note 2), from Troy, 
N. Y., to stations on the N. Y. C. R. R. and 
W. S. R. R., North Newark, Brockport, Og- 
densburg, Owls Head, Post Creek, Newark, 
Mortimer, N. Y., and various, rates ranging 
from $1.60 to $1.70 per net ton, subject to 
emergency charge. 

34288. Sand (other than ground or pulver- 
ized and naturally bonded pouing cand). 
c. L., (See Note 2), from Cleveland, N. Y., 
to Corning, N. Y., $1.60 per net ton in open 
p= 4 equipment and $1.70 in closed equipment, 
subject to emergency charge. 


= 
34289. Sand, other than industrial, and 


ravel, C. L., in open top equipment, (See 
ote ”) from Cleveland, N. Y., to Elmira, 
ee a 1.70 per net ton, subject to emergency 
charge. 

$4290. Sand, other than industrial, and 
ravel, C. , in open top equipment, (See 
Note 3), from Cleveland, N. Y., to Roches— 
ter, N. Y., $1.50 per net ton, subject to 


emergency charge. 


34294. To increase rate to $1.10 per net 
ton on sand (other than ground or pulverized 
or naturally bonded moulding), or gravel, in 
open top cars, without protecting covering, 

. L., (See Note 2), from Succasunna, N. J., 
to Danielsville, Arndts and Delps, Penn. Rea- 
son—To place rate on a comparable basis via 
all lines. 





*Note—The oil, tar and/or asphaltum not 
to exceed 10% by weight of the commodity 
shipped, the shipper to so specify on ship- 
ping orders and bills of lading. 





34303. (A) Sand (other than ground or 
pulverized or natural bonded moulding), in 
open top cars without protective covering, 
Cc. L. (B) Sand (other than ground or pul- 
verized or natural bonded moulding), in 
closed cars or in open top cars with tar- 
paulin or other protective covering, C. L. 
(See Note 2), from Rome, N. Y., to various 
points in New York state, Akron, Albany, 
Buffalo, Carthage, Oriskany. Oswego, Pough- 
keepsie, Malone, Utica, Watertown, Bing- 
hamton, Freeport, Goshen, Jamestown, Cort- 
land, Warsaw and various, (A) rates ranging 
from 60c to $2.85 per net ton and (B) rates 
ranging from 80c to $3 per net ton, subject 
to emergency charge. 


34324. Sand (other than ground or pul- 
verized or naturally bonded moulding), and 
gravel, in open top cars, without tarpaulin 
oo other protective covering, C. L., (See Note 


From (1) (2) 
Philadelphia, Penn. ............ 215 240 
Williamsport. Penn. ........... 185 210 
i ee was ak 2 owes 175 200 
BEOSPIBVING, POM. 2 cciccccccecas 225 250 





(1) Allentown, Penn.. to Saltillo. Penn. 

(2) Fairview, Penn., to Alvan, Penn. 

Rates in cents per 2000 Ib., subject to 
emergency charge; fairly comparable with 
rates to Mount Union, Penn. 


34328. Stone, crushed, and screenings, in 
straight or mixed carloads (not agricultural 
limestone or ground limestone, unburnt, flux- 
ing stone or firestone, or stone. coated with 
oil, tar or asphaltum), C. L., (See Note 2), 
from Dalmatia, Penn., to Vestal, N. Y., $1.60 
per net ton, subject to emergency charge. 
Comparable with rate to Jermyn and Clarks 
Summit, Penn. 


Sup. 1 to 34328. Stone, crushed and screen- 
ings, in straight or mixed carloads (not agri- 
cultural limestone or ground limestone, un- 
burnt: fluxing stone or firestone, or stone, 
coated with oil, tar or asphaltum), carload, 
(See Note 2), from Winfield, Penn., to Ves- 
tal, N. Y., $1.60 per net ton. 


34330. Limestone, crude, fluxing, foundry 
and furnace, in open top equipment, C. L., 
(See Note 2), from Martinsburg, W. Va., to 
Portsmouth, Va., $1.85 per net ton, subject 
to emergency charge. 


34334. Quartz, C. L., from Mellon. Va. 


Per 2000 Ib. 
Broken or Ground or 
To crushed pulverized 
oa ie Ae $2.60 $2.86 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.... 3.10 3.41 


Watervliet, N. Y. ...... .00 3.30 

(See Note 3), but not less than 60,000 and 
80,000 Ib., respectively, in closed and open top 
cars. 


34350. Chert, C. L., (See Note 2), from 
McCoy, Va., to Baltimore. Md., $2.20; Nor- 
folk, Va., $1.76, Alexandria, Va., $2, and 


Philadelphia, Penn., $2.50 per net ton, sub- 
ject to emergency charge. 


34351. Stone, natural (other than bitumi- 
nous asphalt rock), crushed, coated with oil, 
tar or asphaltum* (See Note 2). from Mill 
Hall, Penn., to Ralston, Weedville, St. 
Marys, Brookville, Sligo, Penn., and various, 
rates ranging from $1.18 to $1.71 per net ton, 
subject to emergency charge. 


34355. Furnace limestone, in open top 
equipment, C. L., (See Note 2), from Ste- 
phens City, Va., to Luke, Md., and Piedmont, 
W. Va., $1.13 per net ton, subject to emer- 
gency charge. Proposed rate is comparable 
with rate from Martinsburg, W. Va. 


34360. (A) Stone, natural (other than bi- 
tuminous, asphalt rock). crushed, coated with 
oil, tar or asphaltum, C. L.; (B) stone, natu- 
ral (other than bituminous asphalt rock), 
crushed, C. L., (See Note 2), from Roch- 
ester, N. Y.. to N. Y. C. R. R. and W. S. R. 
R. points, Cold Water, Gardenville, Lewis- 
ton, Alexander, Holley. Model City, Hilton, 
Byron, Suspension Bridge, N. Y., and va- 
rious. (A) rates ranging from 73c to $1.23 
per net ton, and (B) rates ranging from 60c 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capacity of 
car. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked ca- 
pacity of car, except that when car is loaded to 
visible capacity the actual weight will apply. 











February, 1936 


to $1.10 per net ton, 
charge. 


34363. Rock, ganister, not ground, in open 
top cars, minimum weight 40,000 Ib., clagsj- 
fication basis, from Berkeley Springs, W. Va, 
to Riverton, Va., $1.20 per net ton, subject 
to emergency charge. 


34364. Stone, natural (other than bitumi- 
nous asphalt rock), crushed. N. O. I. B, N 
in Official Classification. C. L., (See Note 2), 
from Hopatcong Jct., N. J., to New Bruns. 
wick, N. J., $1.38 per net ton, subject to 
emergency charge. 

34376. Sand, C. L., from P. R. R. ore docks 
at Buffalo, N. Y., to Great Lakes P. C. Go, 
at Buffalo, $8.10 per car, subject to emer. 
gency charge, to apply on non-road haul 
be in Item 45 of P. R. R. Tariff L ¢ 


M-3457. Stone, natural (other than bitumi- 
nous asphalt rock), crushed, C. L., minimum 
weight 120,000 lb., from Patterson, N. Y., to 
Port Morris, N. Y., proportions! rate of 42¢ 
per net ton, applicable on traffic destined for 
transshipment via water to points in New 
York state only. 


Central 


45159. To establish on sand, in all kinds of 
equipment, C. L., to Marine City, Mich., from 
Phalanx, O., 230c, and Utica, Penn., 260c per 
net ton. 


45368. To establish on furnace or foundry 
limestone, in open top cars, carload, (See 
Note 3), from Lorain, O., to Cleveland, 0,, 
76c per gross ton. (No emergency charge au- 
thorized. Rate to expire with June 30, 1936.) 


45389. To establish on sand and gravel, 
carload, from Attica, Ind., to Knights, Boody, 
Blue Mound, Stonington and Willeys, IIl., 9 
per net ton. Route: Via Wab. Ry. 


45405. To establish on fullers earth, C. L.. 
from Olmsted, Ill., to Long Island City, N. Y., 
minimum weight 40.000 lb., 860c per net ton 
and minimum weight 70,000 Ib., 680c per net 
ton, subject to emergency tariff. 


45408. To establish on (A) sand, naturally 
bonded, moulding, in all kinds of equipment; 
(B) sand, ground or pulverized, in all kinds 
of equipment, and (C) sand (except naturally 
bonded, moulding; ground or pulverized 
sand), in open top equipment, C. L., (See 
Note 3), but not less than 60,000 and 80,000 
lb., respectively, in closed and open top cars, 
from Millington, Oregon, Ottawa, Sheridan, 
Utica and Wedron, Ill.. to S. Greensburg, 
Penn. (A) 320c, (B) 352c, and (C) 320c per 
net ton. 

45413. To establish on crushed commercial 
= (not granulated), in open top cars, car’ 
load, minimum weight 80% of marked ca 
peony of car, from Canton, O., to Fairlawn, 
O., 50c (no emergency charge authorized). 


45442. To establish on limestone, unburnt, 
ground or pulverized, carload, minimum 
weight, 60,000 Ib., from northern Ohio points 
located in Group 1, viz.: Genoa, Gibsonburg, 
Maple Grove, Martin, Narlo, Woodville, 0O., 
ete., to Ashford, Batavia, 235c; Binghamton, 
295c; Buffalo, 215c; Elmira, 275c; Geneva, N. 
Y., 255c; Johnsonburg, Penn., 235c; Olean, N. 
Y., 235c; Punxsutawney, Penn., 215c; Roches- 
ter, 245c; Syracuse, N. Y., 275c; Utica, N. Y., 
295c; Wellsville, N. Y., 235c per net ton and 
points taking same class rates. 


45459. To establish on crushed stone and 
crushed stone screenings, in bulk, in straight 
or mixed carloads, in opven top cars, from 
Marion, O., to Marysville, O., 60c per net 
ton. Route—Via C. C. C. & St. L. Ry., Ridge- 
way, N. Y. C. R. R. 


45497. To establish on crushed stone, C. L., 
in open top cars, (See Note 3), from Green- 
castle. Ind., to Yorktown, Ind., 95c per net 
ton. Route—Via C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 


45507. To establish on limestone, crushed 
or ground, L., minimum weight 60,000 Ib., 
—_ Hannibal, Me., Marblehead and Quincy, 


subject to emergeney 


To Prop. To Prop. 
Alem, Oy navies . 16 Logansport, Ind.. ll 
Ashtabula, O. .... 16 Louisville, Ky. ... 18 
Cincinnati, O. .... 13 Michigan City, 
Columbus, O. .... 14 mG. sshss a ay 12 
Cleveland, O. .... 15 Muncie, Ind. ....- 12 
Dayton: Gn. cies 13 Port Huron, Mich. 16 
Detroit, Mich? ... 15 St. Clair, Mich.... 16 
Elkhart. Ind. .... 13 Sandusky, O. .... 
Evansville, Ind... 12 South Bend, Ind.. 12 
Ft. Wayne, Ind... 12 Terre Haute, Ind. 10 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 11 ‘Toledo, O. .....-- 14 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 13 Wabash, Ind. .... 2 
LaFayette, Ind.... 11 Youngstown, O. .. 16 


45528. To establish on (A) sand, natura 
bonded moulding, in al! kinds of equipme 
Cc. L.; sand (except naturally bonded mo 
ing; pulverized sand) in closed equipment, ©, 
L.; fe) sand, ground or pulverized, in all 
kinds of equipment, C. L.; and (C) sand (ex- 
cept naturally bonded moulding; pulveri 





evr eae See 


- 2-+ ¢ 


“= 


sand) in open top equipment, C. L., from 


Zanesville, O., group. Rates in cents per 


n. 
— i) 
Naugatuck, Conn. ......... 350 385 350 
Bek, VE. sccecssenecnss 330 363 330 
Richmond, V@. ......2...0e- 310 341 310 
Roanoke, 1, aenteontescnwan 260 286 260 
Sin, VG. sbicueerissnsevs 250 275 250 


45542. To establish on crushed stone and 
crushed stone screenings (in bulk), in open- 
top cars, carload, from Spore, O., to Adrian 
and Carey, O., 60c per net ton. Route: Via 
N. Y. c. R. R., Berwick, C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. 

45554. To establish on sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, 
glass, grinding or polishing, loam, moulding 
or silica), and gravel, in open top cars, C. 
L., (See Note 3), from Fairport Harbor and 
Painesville, Ohio. (Rates in cents per net 
ton.) 


To Prop. To Prop. 
Frisco, Penn..... 100 Indian Creek, 
Snowden, Penn.. 120 , ‘wvewswaet 140 


Wheeling, W. Va. 140 
Leckrone, Penn. 150 
Fairmont, W. Va. 170 


Mill Run, Penn.. 150 

Rockwood, Penn. 160 

Murdock, Penn.. 160 

Connelisville, Keystone, Penn.. 160 
PMN. ssaeeb wee 140 Stoyestown, 

Standard, Penn.. 140 POM. oscceesee 170 


45562. To establish on wool, mineral, C. L., 
minimum weight 20,000 lb., subject to Rule 
34, from LaSalle, Ill, to points in C. F. A 
territory, Column 27.5 rates. 


45564. To establish on firestone, rough 


quarried, C. L., minimum weight 50,000 Ib., 
from Bluestone and Farmer, Ky., to Chi- 
cago, Ill, 250c per net ton. Route—Via C. 
& O. Ry. direct. 

45566. To establish on industrial sand, 


Cc. L., (See Note 3), from Cincinnati and 
Delhi, ©., to Brantford, Galt, Guelph and 
Hamilton, 372c; Preston and Toronto, Ont., 
412c per net ton, subject to emergency 
tariff. 

45578. To establish on limestone, unburned, 
agricultural (in bulk in open top cars), car- 
load, from Spore, O., to Orrville, O., 90c per 
net ton. Route: Via N. Y. C. R. R., To- 
ledo, O., W. & L. E. R. R. and N. Y. C. R. R., 
Centerburg or Bucyrus, O, and P. R. R. 


45581. To establish on sand (except indus- 
trial sand), and gravel, carload, from Dun- 
dee, Ind., to Kokomo, Ind., 50c per net ton. 
Route: Via N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. direct. 


45582. To establish on slag in open top 


ears, carload, from Kokomo, Ind., to Alex- 
andria, Ind., 70¢e per net ton. 
45601. To establish on brick, sand-lime 


(not hollow), when not braced, wedged or 
packed for protection against rubbing, break- 
ing or chipping, not including any grades 
(firsts, seconds, thirds or culls), of enameled, 
face, front, paving, fire or refractory brick, 
carload, (See Note 1), but not less than 60,- 
000 lb., from Mishawaka, Ind., to Rensselaer, 
Ind., 130c per net ton. 


45622. To establish on limestone, crushed 
or ground, C. L., minimum weight 60,000 Ib., 
from Valmeyer, Ill. (Rates in cents per net 


ton.) 

To Prop. To Prop. 
Bapon, O..ccssee 330 Louisville, Ky... 300 
Ashtabula, O.... 370 Michigan City, 
Cincinnati, O.... 280 SE -a:t.0¢-alp masais 290 
Cleveland, O..... 330 Muncie, Ind...... 280 
Columbus, O..... 310 Port Huron, 

Dayton, O....... 280 0 er 360 
Detroit, Mich... 340 St. Clair, Mich.. 340 
Elkhart, Ind..... 290 Sandusky, O..... 3 


40 
South Bend, Ind. 300 
Terre Haute, 


Evansville, Ind.. 230 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.. 290 


Indianapolis, Ind. 270 Wh 40 cesencker 220 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 330 Penge: GO. sinc cins 320 
LaFayette, Ind.. 260 Wabash, Ind..... 280 


Logaisport, Ind.. 280 Youngstown, O... 360 


45635. To establish on industrial sand, C. 
L., from Amherst, O., to Guelph, Ont., 334c 
per net ton. 

45648. To establish on sand (except nat- 
urally bonded moulding, ground or_pulver- 
ized) in open top equipment, C. L., (See 
Note 3), but not less than 60,000 and 80,000 
lb., respectively, in closed and open top cars, 
from Michigan City, Ind., to points in C. F. 
A. territory west of the Indiana-lIllinois state 


line, rates the same as now applicable from 
Gary, Ind. 


Southern 


9861. Stone, curbing or paving, C. L.: (a) 
Between points in Southern territory and 
North Atlantic ports and points adjacent 
thereto served by water lines; (b) between 
Points in Southern territory, on the one hand, 
and Eastern and interior Eastern points, on 
the other. To establish rates, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 50,000 Ib., for application via 
usual available rail-water and/or rail-water— 
Tail routes on basis of Class 12% rates. 





Rock Products 


9822. Talc, C. L., Cartersville, Chatsworth, 
Canton, Jasper, Ga., Kinsey and Ranger, N. 
C., to Edgewater, N. J. To establish rate of 
706c per net ton, minimum weight 50,000 Ib. 


9827. Sand, gravel, slag, stone (crushed, 
rubble or broken), and chert, C. L., Rich- 
mond and Hopewell, Va., to Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. To publish a rate of 115c per net 
ton. 


10507. To establish rate of 320c per net ton 
on asphalt rock, natural or coated with not 
to exceed 5% road oil, crushed or ground, 
(See Note 1), except when loaded to visible 
capacity, actual weight will govern, but not 
less than 50,000 lb., from Birmingham, Ala., 
to Palestine, Texas. : 


10543. To establish rate of 18c per 100 Ib. 
(not subject to tariff of emergency charges) 
on plaster, calcined, and plaster of paris, 
stucco or wall, and gypsum blocks, in straight 
or mixed carloads, minimum weight 50.000 
lb., from East Tampa, Fla., to Miami, Fla. 
For purpose of meeting water competition. 
To expire with June 30, 1936. 


10551. To establish on sand, moulding, C. 
L., (See Note 3), from Red Bay, Ala., to De- 
troit, Mich., and Cleveland, Ohio, 360; Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Toledo, Ohio, 350; Dowagiac 
and Benton Harbor, Mich., 340; South Bend, 
Ind., 330, and Chicago, Ill., 320c per net ton. 


10599. Gypsum rock, C. L., Panama City, 
Fla. (import or coastwise traffic), to Birm- 
ingham, N. Birmingham, Phoenixville, Boyles, 
Leeds, Ragland and Dothan, Ala., Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, Tenn., Rockmart and 
Portland, Ga. To establish specific commod- 
ity rates on gypsum rock, crude or crushed 
(not ground), in bulk, carload, (See Note 3), 
but not less than 60,000 lb., same as rates 
a in effect from Gulfport, Miss., but 
to establish rate of 8%c per 100 lb. to Dothan, 
Ala. 

10603. To add McCoy, Va., as a point of 
origin in Agent Pope’s I. C. C. 1635, to apply 
only in connection with Docket 17517 scale 
rates on chert, carloads, to Southern terri- 
tory. 

10612. Establish $4.20 per net ton from 
Cartersville, Ga., to Kansas City, Mo., on 
limestone, ground, in open top equipment, 
minimum weight 40,000 Ib., as to $2.30 of the 
rate, the balance of the rate subject to Note 
3. Also restrict present rate of $4.90 per net 
ton from and to the same points to not ap- 
ply in open top equipment. 

10665. Establish rates on granite, marble 
or stone from southern producing points to 
Frankfort, Georgetown and Paris, Ky., for 
F. & C. R. R. delivery, same as in effect to 
Cincinnati, O., for account of L. & N. R. R. 
and C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. 


Western 


E-34-18. Amblygonite pocegtnte rock, C. 
L., minimum weight 80,000 lb., from Key- 
stone and Custer, S. D., to Philadelphia and 
gg Penn. Proposed—$11 per ton of 


E-41-129. Stone, crushed; stone, rip rap; 
stone, rubble, rough, broken, irregular pieces, 
not machined or tooled; strippings, stone 
quarry, (See Note 3), from Spencer, S. D., to 
Osceola, Ia. Proposed—220c per ton of 2000 
lb. Subject to emergency charges. 


E-41-129. Limestone, crushed, (See Note 
2), subject to Item 1-455 of W. T. L. Tariff 
111-I, I. C. C. No. A-2601, from Omaha, Neb., 
to Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Denver, Long- 
mont, Port Collins, olo., and Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Proposed—léc per 100 lb., subject to 
emergency charges. 


D-41-130. Limestone, crushed or ground, 
carload, minimum weight as provided in Item 
2620-D, W. T. L. Tariff 1-U, from Omaha, 
Neb., to points grouped with Chicago, IIl. 
Proposed, 13%c per 100 Ib. 


E-—41-131. Limestone, crushed or ground, 
Cc. L., minimum weight: (a) In open top cars, 
(See Note 3), but not less than 40,000 lb. (b) 
In cars other than open top or tank, (See 
Note 3), but not less than 54,000 lb., from 
Valmeyer, Ill., to Laramie, Wyo. Proposed— 
512c per ton of 2000 Ib. 


E-41-132. Stone, broken, crushed or ground, 
including agricultural limestone, chatt, flux- 
ing stone, ganister, quarry scrap, rip rap, 
rubble, slag, spalls, and stone dust, straight 
or mixed carload, minimum weight 40,000 Ib., 
except on chatt, (See Note 3). In no case 
shall minimum be less than 40,000 Ib., from 
Silverdale, Kan., to Omaha, Neb. Proposed 
—12c per 100 lb. Note—Rate applies only on 
rough broken, ee gg pieces of stone not 
machined or tooled, valuation not in excess 
of $4.50 per ton. 

C-41-133. Stone, crushed; stone, ground; 
limestone, agricultural (not ground), in bulk, 
in open top cars only, (See Note 1), except 
when car is loaded to full cubical capacity, 
actual weight will apply, from Marquette 


43 


and Pinehill, Mich., to Lowell, Ind. Pro- 
posed, 270c per net ton. 


D-41-134. Sand, coated with not to exceed 
1% tar oil, C. L., minimum weight same as 
on sand between points in Western Trunk 
Line territory. Proposed—Same rates as on 
sand, C. L. 


C-41-135. Rock, bituminous, minimum 
weight 80,000 lb., from East St. Louis, IIl., 
and St. Louis, Mo., to Beresford and Yank- 
ton, 8S. D. (Rates in cents per net ton.) To 
Beresford, 340; Yankton, 340. Proposed rates 
to apply only on traffic originating at points 
in Kentucky. 


-——= —_ 


Southwestern 


6221. To establish rate of 142c per net ton 
on asphalt-coated stone, carloads, from Cape 
Girardeau and Marquette, Mo., to Dupo, III. 


6555. Moulding sand, Guion, Ark., to Kan- 
sas City, Mo. To establish rate of $1.68 per 
net ton, minimum weight as described in 
Item 60 of S. W. L. Tariff No. 162-I. 


6564. To establish rate of 242c per ton of 
2000 Ib. on crushed stone, coated with not to 
exceed 10% asphalt, (See Note 2), from Cape 
Girardeau and Marquette, Mo., to Cham- 
paign, Ill., via St. Louis, Mo., and southern 
Illinois Mississippi River gateways. 


7130. To establish specific rates on asphalt 
rock, carloads, (See Note 1), from Bousiurty, 


Okla.; to Grapevine, Tex., 138c; to Tarrant, 
Tex., 133c. 


7216. To establish rate of 300c per net ton 
on slate, crushed or ground, or broken slate 
ranging in size up to 200 lb. weight, minimum 
weight 80,000 lb., or if less (See Note 1), but 
not less than 60,000 Ib., from Hot Springs, 
High Point and Mountain Pine, Ark., to 
Vandalia, Ill. 


7251. To establish rate of 300c per net ton 
on slate, crushed or ound, or broken slate 
ranging in size up to 200 lb. weight, minimum 
weight 80,000 lb., or if capacity of car used 
is Jess, apply Note 1, but not less than 60,- 
000 lb., from Hot Springs, High Point and 
Mountain Pine, Ark., to Vandalia, Ill. 


_ 7255. To establish on crushed stone, (See 
Note 2), from River Mines, Mosher, Ste. 
Genevieve and Flat River, Mo., same rates 
as applicable from Krause, IIll., to destina- 
tions in states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama and Arkansas, 
as in S. F. A. Tariff No. 388-A. 


330. To establish rate of 18c per 100 Ib. 
on dolomite, carload minimum weight 60,000 
oe from Dolly Siding, Mo., to Sand Springs, 

a. 


Illinois 


2491-2. To establish rate of $1.39 per net 
ton on fluxing stone, C. L., (See Note 3), but 
not less than 60,000 lb., from Valmeyer, IIl., 
to Sterling, lll. 


6953-2. To establish rate of $1.82 per net 
ton on_ crushed or ground limestone, carloads, 
ae Note 2), from Valmeyer, Ill., to Ottawa, 


$221. Common sand and gravel, C. L., (See 
Note 2), but not less than 40,000 lb., from 
wer: * ee Ill., to Taylorville, Ill. Proposed 


8222. Stone, broken, crushed, ground or 
fluxing, carload, (See Note 2), from Bosky 
Dell, Ill., to Chicago, Ill. Proposed, $2.39 net 
ton. 


$223. Gravel, carload, from Peoria, IIl., to 
Virden, Ill. Proposed, 70c net ton. 


8224. Wool, mineral, plain or saturated, 
loose or in packages, carload, minimum 
weight 24,000 Ib., subject to Rule 34, from 
La Salle, Ill, to I. R. C. points. Proposed, 
column 27.5. 


Texas-Louisiana 


1430-TX., Subject No. 9355-TX. Kiln lime- 
stone, run of crusher, ranging in size from 
% in. to 10 in. To establish rate of 674%c per 
ton of 2000 Ib., carloads, (See Note 3), from 
Beckmann, Bracken, Dittlinger and New 
Braunfels to Corpus Christi. te to expire 
June 30, 1936. 


7222-2-TX. Asphalt rock, chatts, gravel, 
sand or stone, between points in Texas, also 
between Texas points and Shreveport group. 
To establish the present interstate scales, 
single and joint line, per basis 10 of S. W. L. 
Tariff 162-J, to apery. between ints in Mis- 
souri (south of the Missouri River), Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana (west of the 
eevee River), and Texas, for applica- 
tion on Texas intrastate traffic, and, where 
not now applicable, between points in those 
states, via interstate routes, all conflicting 
rates to be canceled. 








Rock Products 


Lime Producers’ Forum 


Conducted by Victor J. Azbe, 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


Observation on Heat Transfer 
EAT TRANSFER by radiation does 
not need contact. Radiant heat, as 

light, will travel through space without aid 

of any apparent material medium. But the 
amount of heat transferred by radiation is 
decidedly limited and most of heat available 
must be carried to the lime by the gases. It 
is only during the actual momentary contact 
of a molecule of gas with the lime surface 
that heat interchange takes place; and as 

soon as it has taken place it should be im- 

mediately broken to send the now cooled gas 

particle to cooler regions to be cooled still 
more, and so to make room for a fresh hot 
particle. 

Limestone, to an extent, resists absorption 
of heat by convection, due to exudation of 
CO: gas from its surface, which tends to re- 
tard access of hot combustion gases to the 
calcining lump. The stone calcining within 
the lump generates gas which exudes from 
the pores of the surface of the lime and thus 
prevents as ready access of combustion gases 
as there may be otherwise. Of course any 
given CO, molecules receive at the surface 
only momentarily, when it is broken away 
and intermingles with the combustion gases, 
but is again immediately replaced. 

It is hard to believe the volume of gas put 
out by a lump of stone weighing, say, 40 Ib., 
but roughly, 44% of it is CO. or about 17% 
lb. This at atmospheric temperature would 
have a volume of 143 cu. ft., but at the tem- 
perature of the hot zone in the kiln it would 
be 572 cu. ft. As the volume of a 40 Ib. 
lump of stone is only about 0.25 cu. ft., the 
gas volume coming out of such a lump is 
1688 times as great. 

Observations on Combustion 

From the following observation it will be 
seen that even study of an open fire of burn- 
ing leaves helps us to appreciate more what 
happens in lime kilns. The travel of gases 
(flame) in a furnace, kiln, fireplace or any 
such apparatus is governed by a few but very 
rigid underlying fundamentals. A fan pro- 
duces air travel by the fact that it creates 
A hot en- 
closed chimney or an open fire create pres- 
sure differences and consequently flow by 
differences in density. Every column of hot 
gas 10 ft. high at a temperature of 1000 deg. 
F. higher than adjacent gas will have a suc- 
tion at its base of 0.1 in. of water pressure. 
Really this is all due to the difference of 
density of hot compared with cold air. The 
hotter the column of gas or the higher it is, 
the lower its density, and the more ‘inbal- 
anced the condition and the stronger the flow. 

Absorption of flame travel in an ordinary 
fireplace is most interesting as well as in- 
structive. In the forefront one will note 


pressure differences mechanically. 


flame or smoke inward in an almost hori- 
zontal direction. This horizontal flow for 
hot gas is not natural and it is caused by the 
influx of air into the fireplace opening. The 
horizontal leaning indicates strong flow and 
almost complete defeat of the natural ten- 
dency for the flame to rise. A mathematician 
knowing temperatures of the flame, its length 
and the horizontal angle of its flow could 
readily calculate the speed of influx of cold 
air. 


Further back in the fireplace the gas flow 
as indicated by flame flow is diagonally ver- 
tical or straight vertical. The hottest streaks 
draw in from all around. A high flame will 
draw to itself a low flame. Vertical flow in- 
dicates a hot or high flame compared to 
others surrounding. Diagonal flow indicates 
the draw of the gas by a hotter or higher 
gas column. While the fireplace may be 
large, still all of the gases from many points 
may converge to one single predominating 
column of comparatively small diameter. 
Many little points supply the hot gas to the 
hottest column; every little confluent in- 
creases its temperature or height and thus 
enlarges its sphere of influence. The flame 
from a large pile of leaves converges to a 
high, narrow peak created by the initially 
predominating stream that draws into itself 
everything. There is a chimney; it acts as 
a chimney, although there are no walls. 

This tendency hurts us in lime kilns where 
we would like the flame to travel up uni- 
formly over the entire cross-section and not 
converge. In brick kilns, they overcome this 
trouble by making the hot gases pass down. 
Under this system they spread rather than 
congregate; but that is not possible in lime 
kilns. 

Still, while it may hurt us along one line, 
this tendency is, nevertheless, a wise pro- 
vision of nature. If hot gases would not be 
lighter and draw by suction everything 
around them, including air, then combustion 
in open air would not be possible. 


Quicklime for Melting Ice 

ULVERIZED QUICKLIME is report- 
P. to be an effective agent for removing 
snow and ice from pavements and roadways. 
It should be particularly useful around street 
car and railroad tracks, especially in the 
vicinity of frogs, switches, and crossings 

which must be kept open at all hazards. 
Due to its ability to inhibit rust or corro- 
sion in metal, lime should find favor for the 
use outlined. The heat generated during 
slaking of the pulverized quicklime is said 
to be sufficient to remove or melt all ordi- 
nary snow and ice. Another advantage of 
lime for this purpose is that it does not ad- 

versely affect vegetation—Limeographs. 
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New Lime Building 
Material 


66 ICROPORITE” is the trade name 

of a lightweight calcium hydrosilj- 
cate introduced into this country from Eu- 
rope by Dr. F. O. Anderegg, consulting spe- 
cialist, who conducts the foreign abstracts 
section of Rock Propucts. Dr. Anderegg 
made extensive investigation of the product 
and its manufacture under the auspices of 
the John B. Pierce Foundation. <A discus- 
sion of calcium hydrosilicate as a building 
material was read by Dr. Anderegg at the 
symposium on materials of construction in 
the building industry, under the auspices of 
the American Chemical Society at New 
York City last April. His paper is pub- 
lished in Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry for September, and a copy of it has 
been circulated by the National Lime Asso- 
ciation to its members. 


The manufacture of the material is similar 
to sand-lime brick manufacture, except that 
the silica used is very finely ground—98% 
through 200-mesh. This silica dust is mixed 
with lime in proper proportions to leave no 
free silica or free lime when the reaction is 
completed. The silica and lime are mixed 
with water in a cooker to a consistency of 
cream or soup and additional heat supplied 


‘by live steam. The mixture, which almost 


resembles whipped cream in appearance, js 
run off into moulds, which are vibrated to 
release entrapped air. The moulds are run 
into steam cylinders or drums, such as are 
used in sand-lime brick manufacture, and 
treated to 150 lb. of steam for about 7 hours. 
Building units of various types, including 
large slabs (reinforced with steel or other 
metal) may be made, which weigh 25 to 50 
lb. per cu. ft. and have much greater struc- 
tural strengths than another equally light- 
weight material. The finished material 
somewhat resembles chalk and is filled with 
minute pores, too small to see with a micro- 
scope, which give it excellent absorbent and 
insulating properties. It is not suitable for 
outside exposure, but can be readily stuc- 
coed over, with a waterproof material. 
More data will be furnished later for 
Rock Propucts readers by Dr. Anderegg. 


Lime Plant to Be Improved 


National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
has approved plans for extensions and im- 
provements to its York, Penn., lime plant— 
formerly the Palmer Lime and Cement Co. 
later a part of the Universal Gypsum and 
Lime Co., recently merged with the National 
Gypsum Co. The improvements will cost 
approximately $50,000. 


May Make Fertilizer 


Castalia Cement Co., Castalia, Ohio, ac- 
cording to unconfirmed local reports, may 
soon be converted to the manufacture of 
marl fertilizer, or rather agricultural lime. 
It has not been operated for the production 
of cement for a long time. 
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Digest of Foreign Literature 


By F. O. Anderegg, 
Consulting Specialist, Newark, Ohio 


A Slag-like Portland Cement from the 
Blast Furnace.—The similarity between 
high calcium blast furnace slag and portland 
cement clinker has long been a challenge to 
the technical man to work out some means 
of making proper addition of lime to the slag 
in such a way as to utilize the heat content 
of the slag to complete the tricalcium silicate 
formation. The great obstacle to carrying 
out such experiments lies in the fact that 


the owners of the blast furnaces are in the 
business of making iron and cannot usually 
afford to let any complication connected with 


the slag interfere with the proper operation 
of their furnaces. 


Experiments have been made at the Gute- 
hoffnungshutte Oberhausen Aktiengesell- 
schaft with a blast enriched with oxygen 
using a small furnace with a 96-in. hearth 
and having a capacity of 50 to 60 tons of 
iron a day. This has been made possible 
by the development of new apparatus for 
concentrating the oxygen in air economically. 
G. Messnung describes the experiments car- 
ried out. The extra lime was added with the 
raw mix stepwise. Some of the slag was 
granulated with water, some with air, while 
part was allowed to cool slowly. About 60 
runs were made, with complete chemical 
and physical analyses, except for ‘the com- 
plication of the calcium carbide formation, 
which uses up part of the lime. In calcu- 
lating the degree of lime saturation, the iron, 
being in the ferrous condition, is neglected. 
The highest strengths were obtained with 
slags approaching the theoretical maximum 
lime content, while the alumina remained 
consistently below 10%. Owing to the pres- 
ence of carbide, free lime could only be de- 
termined by the White method. 


For petrographic study thin sections were 
made up and the presence of tricalcium sili- 
cate was readily seen, but the crystal shape 
was different. In the slag high in lime, there 
seems to be a greater amount of tri-silicate 
as might be expected for the more favorable 
formation in the melt than in a sintered 
state, thus permitting a closer approach to 
the theoretical maximum. 


The slags were ground with 3% gypsum 
and were all found to be sound. Some of 
them high in alumina were flash setters, 
with a very strong heat evolution. Even on 
grinding with 30% of granulated slag, this 
flashing could not be controlled until the 
alumina content was lowered. The problem 
of controlling the setting time is therefore 
quite important. The strengths obtained fell 
in the range of good German high early 
strength cements; but were probably ad- 
versely affected by the carbide content. On 
adding water, acetylene is formed, with un- 
desirable results, so it seems to be necessary 


to remove the carbide from the slag to make 
it suitable for portland cement. Preliminary 
experiments were carried out indicating sev- 
eral materials of an oxidizing nature which 
might be added to take care of the compli- 
cating carbide. It might also well be that 
iron oxide can be added when the slag leaves: 
the furnace so that the setting time may be 
controlled. The sulfide sulfur would offer 
no complication because it would be removed 
when the carbide is taken care of. Zement 
(1935) 24, No. 32, p. 485; No. 33, p. 503. 
Tonindustrie Zeitung (1935) 59, No. 65, p. 
775; No. 66, p. 789; No. 67, p. 803. 


The Relation Between Chemical Com- 
position, Preparation and Technical 
Properties of Portland Cement. A series 
of portland cements of different composition 
has been made up by Des. Steiner in a small 
rotary kiln and the tensile and compressive 
strengths have been run with earth-dry mor- 
tars. Generally the strengths, especially at 
early ages, were dependent most upon the 
tricalcium silicate content. At 28 days this 
compound was 8/3 times as strong as di- 
silicate. The contribution made by trical- 
cium aluminate varied with the other con- 
stituents, being least effective the higher the 
lime and more effective in the presence of 
considerable di-silicate. As nearly as could 
be determined, Brownmillerite contributed 
little to the strength. Where it was found 
to be beneficial was where the raw materia] 
was poorly prepared; by furnishing more 
melt it safeguarded the combination of lime. 
Steiner seems to think that other means of 
securing melt, such as fluorspar, might give 
as good or better results than iron. 


Some experiments were made on the fine- 
ness of grinding and it was found that in 
terms of 28-day compressive strengths it is 
economical to grind to a residue of 3% on 
the 176-mesh sieve as compared with an 8% 
or a 15% residue. In all these tests the ratio 
of compressive to tensile strength was quite 
high, increasing fact with age, and was high- 
est with the low silica cements. The ratio 
varies also inversely with the amount of 
mixing water used. Those cements which 
acquired strengths most rapidly seemed to be 
most sensitive to water content. Zement 
(1935) 24, No. 31, p. 469; No. 32, p. 490. 

The Effect of Hydraulic Admixtures on 
the Strength and Permeability of Con- 
crete.—When it was proposed to erect a 
dam at Aaensire in Norway an investigation 
was undertaken to determine the effect of 
hydraulic admixtures upon the concrete. Mor- 
tar and concrete specimens were made up 
with varying ratios of aggregate to cement, 
at different water-cement ratios and with 
various admixtures. Among the latter, brick 
flour, slag flour, ground coal ashes and lime 
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putty, and some mixtures thereof were added 
to the mortar or concrete. Strengths were 
taken up to 1 year and it was observed that 
several of the admixtures effected an appre- 
ciable increase in mortar compressive 
strengths, and their strenghts remained 
higher over quite a range of water-cement 
ration. At a ratio of 0.5 the superiority was 
about 80%. In concrete the beneficial effect 
was not so great, although still positive. 

Permeability experiments were carried out 
at about 90 Ib. per sq. in. on disks 10x6 in., 
which had reached an age ranging from 13 
to 19 months. The author, N. Haavardsholm, 
believes that for tests to be of value for dam 
work, specimens should have reached the age 
of 6 months. The water was carefully fil- 
tered and the amount passing was read 
daily. In concrete without admixture best 
results were obtained with a 1:2.5:4 mix be- 
cause of the better aggregate grading. Sev- 
eral of the concrete specimens containing ad- 
mixtures gave no flow, and it was found 
that the amount of cement in a given volume 
was not always so important as the grading 
of all the solids of the system. It was found 
on this job that an appreciable saving in cost 
could be obtained by judicial use of admix- 
tures. A mix containing 6 weights of brick 
flour per 10 of cement seemed to give the 
best combination of results. Beton u. Eisen 
(1935) 34, No. 13, p. 234. 

The Heat of Formation of Portland 
Cement Clinker.—Given the chemical 
analysis of the cement it is not difficult to 
calculate a close approximation to the exo- 
thermal heat of clinker formation. The 
mean specific heats of the components are 
needed and the heats of reaction, so they are 
given here: 


THE MEAN SPECIFIC HEATS OF 
CLINKER COMPONENTS 


c (cal./g.) Mole Wt. 


Sees were * 56.07 
SEE sn \beren Hhawepes 0.263 60.06 
FORE sch geevicigéet ets 0.2763 101.94 
GI Sockweee cust bekes 0.2579 157.01 
oe Per rere eer 0.2348 270.15 
2) FR Oey Pay 0.2542 172.20 
RM 0} thks cbavecatle 0.2439 228.27 


HEATS OF FORMATION 

At 1300 deg. C. At 20 deg. C. 

Cal./ Cal./ 

mole cal./g. mole cal./g. 
2C+S>C,8 25.35 147.2 29.88 173.6 
3C+S>C:S 25.35 111 294 129 
3C +A>C;A 22.32 826 20.7 76.6 

It is suggested that some of the tri-silicate 

decomposes on cooling, the lime set free 
changing CsA; to C;A. On heating kaolin at 
about 1000 deg. C., it breaks down, yielding 
about 14.1 cal./mole or 64 cal./g. The silica 
so set free is amorphous and as it changes 
to a crystalline form it gives up about 7.2 
cal./mole more (98 cal./g.). For example, 
a cement analyzing 21.4 SiO., 9.8 Al.Os, and 
68.8 CaO has 52 C:S, 22 CS, and 26% GA, 
and would yield 132.2 cal. per kg, which in- 
cludes 20.3 cal. from decomposition of a 
metakaolin, assuming the alumina and silica 
to be a clay or shale. H. E. v. Gronow and 
H. E. Schweite. Zement (1935) 24, No. 35, 
p. 542, 
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_ Slag Producers Learn of New 


lex. Uses tor 


HE National Slag Association’s annual 
Soule at St. Louis, Mo., January 
28, was a very representative turnout of the 
industry. In addition to the usual business 
sessions there was a technical session pre- 
sided over by Fred Hubbard, director of 
research, at which three interesting papers 
were read. The increased its 
budget materially and will do more research. 
C. L. McKenzie, Pittsburgh, Penn., retired 
after several years’ as president, 
including the strenuous period of NRA, and 
Harris N. Snyder, Buffalo Slag Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., was elected president. 
were reélected. 


association 


service 


Other officers 


Technical Session 

C. A. Hogentogler, senior highway engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, had a 
paper on “Soil Stabilization—the Theory; 
Laboratory Determinations; Practical Appli- 
cation,” which was interesting and helpful 
in understanding the construction of stabil- 
ized road surfaces, which is becoming such 
an important part of the highway industry. 


Use for Slag Dust 

W. W. Lavers, Slag Division, Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., Detroit, Mich., in a_ paper. 
“Plant Production of Stabilized Slag for 
Roads and Streets,” said in part: 

“The Slag Division of the Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. made a study of premixing 
proper materials in the correct quantities. 
It is the purpose of this article to report 
to the N.S.A. the development of a plant 
to manufacture stabilized material using slag 
as the aggregate. 

“While the primary reason for this study 
is as outlined in the preceding paragraph, a 
second reason of almost equal importance to 
the slag industry presents itself. I have 
visited several slag plants in the past two 
and one-half years and in every instance 
have found mountains of unsalable material, 
fines, or dust, designated at our plant as 
No. 7. it is considered as 
waste and not carried on inventory. It was 
the thought of our Slag Division that the 
development of a premixed material and the 
marketing of our waste material should dove- 
tail. Therefore, our study was based upon 
developing a specification that would permit 
the maximum amount of (% in. to 
dust) in the slag mixture.” 

Mr. Lavers then explained the assistance 
given by L. C. Stewart of the Dow Chemical 
Co., manufacturer of calcium chloride, who 
suggested a gradation for the slag aggre- 
gate as follows: 


In some cases 


fines 


Passing 1 in. DAROR  .cutamial cd aes 

Passing 1 in. Sieve Retained o1 
Passing % in. Sieve Retained on 
Passing % in. Sieve Retained on 
Passing No. 4 Sieve Retained on 
Passing No. 10 Sieve Retained on 
Passing No. 40 Sieve Retained on 


Passing No. 100 
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Product 


Continuing, he said: “Based upon the 
gradation chart submitted by Mr. Stewart 
we sent the Dow company three carloads of 
a slag mixture which approached his desired 
specification. The mixture was as follows: 
60% No. 7 (% in. to dust,) 20% No. 6% 
(% in. to % in.) and 20% No. 6 (% in. 
to % in.). This gradation of slag was pre- 
mixed at the Dow demonstration plant. The 
resultant material was placed on Helen St. 
in Midland with results that far exceeded 
our expectations. 


First Plant of Its Kind 

“For practical reasons, our slag division 
decided on the 60-20-20 specification and 
later the same specification was adopted by 
the Board of Public Works of the City of 
Detroit which had become interested in 
stabilized surfaces for unimproved city 
streets as a base for future oil mix or asphalt 
surfacing. 

“With a definite specification, it now be- 
came necessary to erect a plant that would 
premix material in quantities that would 
satisfy the estimated demand in the Detroit 
area. The Dow company demonstration 
plant was designed to manufacture from 25 
to 30 tons per hour. We decided to design 
a plant capable of manufacturing 100 tons 
per hour. To carry out our plant we enlisted 
the aid of the newly organized Road Mate- 
rials Co., Detroit, Mich. They constructed 
and placed in operation what I believe to be 
the first unit of its kind in the country—a 
plant that produced stabilized blast furnace 
slag for road surface and base course con- 
struction. 


Plant Design 

“The machinery for the mixing plant, with 
the exception of a clay feeder, was obtained 
from an abandoned brick plant which for- 
merly, occupied the site now owned by the 
Road Materials Co. 

“Located on the outskirts of the city of 
Detroit, the plant has an abundance of clay 
available close at hand. The slag mixture 
obtained from the Slag Division of the Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. is trucked a distance of 
four miles in trucks capable of handling 10 
tons per trip. Flake calcium chloride and 
water are the only other ingredients of the 
final mix. 

“The clay, which contains enough silt to 
meet requirements, is dumped into a screw 
feeder directly from trucks. The screw or 
spiral feeder is made up of a steel receiving 
hopper about 7 ft. long, 3 ft. wide and 3 ft. 


6 in. deep. Four 9-in. diameter screw con- 
bt We Ela a cik pel elihel ta aeas oiebacieicwane 100% 

¥%4 in as a teas Sruiseale 0-10% 

¥% in NS sa a5 dc 0 sca 9 stee 30-40% 

No. ee 15-25% 

Ne tp se 15-25% 
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veyors are at the bottom. These are operated 
in opposite directions by two sets of gears, 
and they carry the mixture to the discharge 
end where it falls onto an inclined belt con- 
veyor. An adjustable gate on the feeder 
can be set so as to give the desired amount. 

“The inclined belt conveyor elevates the 
clay to a disintegrator, where it is cut into 
small pieces while passing between rolls of 
large and small diameter. The large roll is 
smooth-faced and slow-moving while the 
small roll has horizontal cutting edges and 
is fast-moving. Ajter passing through the 
disintegrators, the clay-silt is discharged into 
the crushers which are two large diameter 
smooth faced rollers set about 1/16 in. apart. 
Here the clay-silt is further broken up to 
form a mixture of powder and damp sheets 
from 1/16 to % in. in thickness and from 
Y% to 6 sq. in. in area. The crusher dis- 
charges directly onto the main conveyor belt 
which also delivers the other ingredients to 
the mixing equipment or pug mill. 

“The slag mixture coming to the stabiliza- 
tion plant is dumped directly into a hopper 
from where it is elevated by belt conveyor 
to the slag feed hopper, and then directly to 
the main conveyor belt. A small clearance 
between the bottom of the hopper and the 
main conveyor belt permits the free move- 
ment of the belt, and an adjustable gate on 
the front end of the hopper controls the rate 
of feed. 

“The calcium chloride is delivered to the 
plant in carload lots and transferred to an 
elevated platform adjacent to a one-ton hcp- 
per which is situated directly over the main 
conveyor belt. The calcium chloride is 
dumped into the hopper by hand and after 
passing the feed control at the bottom is dis- 
charged directly to the main conveyor belt. 

“The main conveyor belt delivers the slag 
mixture, ‘clay-silt and calcium chloride di- 
rectly to a pug mill where approximately 





8% of water is added to the combined ma- 
terial and the whole thoroughly mixed. 


“The stabilized material is then discharged 
directly into a bucket conveyor which de- 
livers it to a 100-ton storage hopper. From 
there it is loaded into trucks and hauled to 
the job or stock-piled. 

“The pug mill or granulator is approxi- 
mately 12 ft. long, 3 ft. wide and 3 ft. deep. 
A steel shaft with replaceable blades extends 
throuzh the box where it is supported by 
exterior bearings. The pitch of the blades 
can be adjusted to regulate the rate of dis- 
charge, and therefore the amount of mixing. 
The shaft is operated by gears from a pulley 
and powered by a 25-hp. motor. The small 
amount of water used comes from a sprinkler 
pipe feeding into the pug mill. Only enough 
water is used to prevent segregation of ma- 
terials in handling and aid in compaction on 
the reads or street. The amount used varies 
according to the moisture content of the 
clay or other ingredients and also the condi- 
tion of the subgrade. 


“Six motors totaling 112 hp. operate the 
plant, though contemplated future improve- 
ments will considerably reduce the power. 

“The Road Materials Co. has just recently 
completed a 25,000 ton order for the city 
of Detroit. In spite of the fact that late 
fall and early winter weather is not con- 
ducive to efficient workmanship or quality 
material the streets look very: good. 


“Because of the inclement weather some 
of the clay subgrades prepared in advance 
of the surfacing were not all that could be 
hoped for. On some of the streets where 
drainage was particularly bad the contrac- 
tors experienced considerable difficulty in 


Variety 


HE MEMBERS of the National Sand 

and Gravel Association appear to have 
retained considerable optimism—and got con- 
siderable business—during 1935, when the 
spirit of coéperation in the construction in- 
dustry generally reached a rather low ebb. 
Attendance at the 20th annual convention, 
St. Louis, Mo., January 27-30, was not as 
large as anticipated, but this was undoubted- 
ly partly accounted for by the severity of 
the weather and the difficulties many river 
plant operators were experiencing from ice 
and floods. 

Hal. V. Owens, Utica, N. Y., retired as 
president of the association, after having 
piloted it through all the years of NRA ex- 
perimenting, with the heartfelt thanks of 
the membership. Alex. Foster, Jr., vice- 
president, Warner Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 
was elected the new president; J. Rutledge 
Hill, Dallas, Texas, was elected vice- 
president; Harry S. Davison, Pittsburgh, 
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getting trucks onto the grade. In such 
cases, of course, it was difficult to get com- 
paction. On the whole, the experiment as 
far as the city of Detroit is concerned turned 
out exceptionally well. 


“There exists a tremendous field for this 
type of construction. There are thousands 
of miles of unimproved highways where soil 
stabilized surfaces are adequate to the 
trafic. There are as many thousands of 
miles of minor residence streets in cities 
and villages where this type would give satis- 
factory service. 


“With slag definitely in the picture, the 
scientific combining of clay-silt and slag, 
should open up a new and profitable outlet 
for our commodity.” 


Slag in Cement 


P. H. Bates, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C., read a paper on 
“Tron Blast Furnace Slag in Cement,” in 
which he said in part: “There are three 
possible outlets for slag to the cement indus- 
try, and all of them are used at the present 
time. In one of these slag is used solely as 
a raw material for the production of port- 
land cement clinker; in another the slag is 
used for grinding with portland cement 
clinker—in other words, this latter product 
is a blend of varying amounts of slag and 
portland cement. In the third case, the slag 
has been so prepared that it is essentially 
hydraulic in itself. In this case there are 
used either extremely small amounts of 
added materials or approximately one-third 
lime, which may be either quicklime, 
hydrated lime, or hydraulic lime, and at 
times relatively small amounts of portland 


‘anhydrite. 
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cement or some form of gypsum, preferably 
In this country most of the slag 
consumed by the cement industry is utilized 


‘as raw material for the making of portland 


cement. A much smaller but very important 
amount is used for mixing with lime and at 
times small quantities of ‘portland cement. 
There is marketed to an almost negligible 
amount the blend of slag and portland cement 
which abroad occupies such an important 
position as Eisen or Hochofen cement.” 

After discussing these three uses of slag 
in cement manufacture, and the properties 
needed in the slags used, Mr. Bates con- 
cluded: “Slag had already been blended for 
a long period with lime at the period when 
portland cement commercially was but a 
curiosity and had but an extremely limited 
use. It is evident, further, that slag has long 
been used to blend with portland cements 
and in so doing has not deleteriously affected 
its strength. The long and continued use of 
such blends abroad would indicate that the 
consuming public has no doubt regarding its 
serviceability. What relatively little use has 
been made of slags blended with other mate- 
rials in the United States has extended over 
as long a period as has the use of portland 
cement, and apparently the expected service 
has been realized. It would seem, therefore, 
that there is the possibility of widely extend- 
ing the use of blends of slag and other ma- 
terials in this country, which at the present 
time seems so anxious to use hydraulic 
cements other than standard portland. 
Although slags have been very. extensively 
used here as a raw material in the manufac- 
ture of portland cement, it is evident that 
slags need not lose their identity to find a 
market in the cement field.” 


of Subjects Covered By 
Sand and Gravel Convention 


National Association Going Strong Despite Curtailed Revenues 


Penn., is secretary-treasurer. The executive 
committee comprises: Lee T. McCourt, 
Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Neville, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Geo. W. Renwick, Chicago, Ill.; Eric 
Ryberg, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Association Affairs 


President Owens, in his opening address, 
reviewed the code history of the mineral 
aggregates industry. He wasn’t sure 
whether the NRA had done any good or 
not. Anyway, the National Sand and Gravel 
Association’s organization came back to 
regular functioning overnight, and the asso- 
ciation is now in as strong a position as it 
ever had been, he said. He touched on the 
Mineral Aggregates Institute and pointed 
out some of the common problems where 
it had helped, but he questioned its useful- 
ness and desirability as now constituted. He 
praised the work of the research and engi- 
neering bureau of the association and men- 


tioned specific instances of its helpfulness in 
overcoming opposition to the use of gravel 
aggregate. The proposed budget for 1936 
called for higher dues, but, President Owens 
said, was a reasonable one. 

Executive Secretary Ahearn, in a brief of 
his annual report, recalled that this was the 
20th birthday of the association. During the 
past year, he said, economic history had 
been made; the decline in railway shipments 
of aggregates he atributed to the general 
freight rate increase, but he had found a 
more coOperative disposition on the part of 
the railways in the matter of special rates, 
because of the data collected by the asso- 
ciation. He discussed the Supreme Court 
decision invalidating the NRA and predicted 
that, unless the public could be sold on a 
revision to the Constitution, we have seen 
the last of any federal legislation resembling 
NIRA. Mr. Ahearn could find no senti- 
ment for a voluntary code. However, he 
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pointed out the very real need of codpera- 
tion among business men; the unemployment 
problem must be met; the fight on gas tax 
diversion by the states must continue; pub- 
lic works funds should find their way into 
public works. 


Business Conditions 


H. N. Battjes, Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
porting for the state of Michigan, said there 
were six marketing districts which had an 
average increase in production in 1935 over 
1934 of 10%, with a slight increase in price 
level. Code invalidation had no appreciable 
effect; no one wants a return of NRA. But 
30% of plant capacity was utilized. About 
73% of production went for highways, 18% 
for buildings, 8% for railway ballast. For 
1936 a 30% increase in demand is antici- 
pated, and a 10% increase in price level. 
Most of the increase will come from gen- 
eral building. Unwashed road gravel, the 
production of which is encouraged by WPA, 
constitutes one-third to one-half the total 
sand and gravel production of the state. 
Commercial producers are using portables 
in some instances, but not much washed 
material is thus prepared. Only 5 to 10% 
of output is sold through dealers. 


Chas. M. Cadman, San Francisco, Calif., 
reporting by letter, said: Production was 
up 10% in 1935 as compared with 1934; 
prices were about the same, with a tendency 
downward. Code invalidation had no effect 
on price levels; there is no desire to return 
to NRA, or anything like it; nor is any 
faith placed in voluntary codes. Only 20% 
of plant capacity is utilized. Demand in 
1935 was 66% highways, 24% building con- 
struction, 4% railway ballast. For 1936 he 
looked for a slight increase in demand with 
stable prices, the increase to come from gen- 
eral building. The WPA had placed a par- 
ticular hardship on producers, by putting a 
premium on surplus, or unnecessary, labor 
and had not increased employment. It was 
considered a great menace. Portable plant 
production had seriously cut into the fixed 
plants’ production and was on the increase. 
In the metropolitan areas 50 to 55% of com- 
mercial material was sold through dealers. 

H. P. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky., said 
duction in his district was down 26% in 
1935 as compared with 1934. There had 
been a recent, short price war. Until then 
prices had not changed. The sudden drop 
in prices he attributed indirectly to invalida- 
tion of the code, saying producers acted like 
colts which had been in a fenced field, and 
were turned loose to frisk as they pleased. 
He thought a voluntary code would be use- 
less. Plants operated to 50% of capacity, 
and 60% of the output went for highways, 
30% for building construction. He looked 
for about the same amount of demand in 
1936. Local government competition and 
portable plants were not important factors 
because nearly all production comes from 
river operations. Very little material was 


distributed through dealers, and their dealer 
experience had not been helpful. 
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Alex Foster, Jr. 


Alex. Foster, Jr., Philadelphia, Penn., 
said producers in his locality were not or- 
ganized in any way and he could give no 
accurate figures: he estimated a 10% in- 
crease in production in 1935 over 1934, with 
probably a lower price level, although in 
some areas prices increased. The invalida- 
tion of the code had little effect. Producers 
would not welcome a return of NRA and 
have no faith in a voluntary code. The 
greater part of production went into gen- 
eral building. For 1936 he saw an upward 
trend with a greater demand for highway 
material; other public works are contem- 
plated. Local government competition and 
portable plants are not a problem. A great 
deal of the output in this district is handled 
through dealers, but dealer distribution has 
not been highly successful. 

Frank Gautier, Los Angeles, Calif., by 
letter, reported a 30% increase in production 
in 1935 over 1934, but considerably lower 
prices. Invalidation of the code was not 
the cause directly, but failure to enforce the 
code long before the Supreme Court de- 
cision. No sentiment for revival of NRA; 
might favor it if codes could be enforced; a 
voluntary code would be useless. Plants 
operated to 33% capacity; 35% of the out- 
put went into highways, 55% into general 
building. For 1936 an increase of 20 to 
25% in demand is anticipated, with most of 
it coming from general building and miscel- 
laneous uses. Local government competi- 
tion and portable plants are not serious prob- 


lems. Only 15% of output is distributed 
through dealers—only small building 
projects. 

C. Gray, Indianapolis, Ind., estimated 


production and prices in Indiana as about 
the same in 1935 as in 1934. Producers do 
not favor a return of NRA. About 35% of 
plant capacity was utilized. Production in 
1935 went about 55% for highways, 20% 
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for general construction and 15% for raif- 
way ballast. There was little local govern- 
ment competition, but portable plants are 
a serious competitive factor, due to too 
lenient specifications. A tightening of spec- 
ifications has reduced this local competition, 
and in this recent revision of specifications 
the local mineral aggregates association was 
very helpful. Small producers have been 
won over after a year’s experience. Al] 
production is sold direct, without dealer 
distribution. 


Lee T. McCourt, Memphis, Tenn., re- 
ported production down about 20% in 1935 
as compared with 1934, with prices off as 
much as 40% in some cases. The invalida- 
tion of the code destroyed the price structure, 
but producers do not want to return to NRA 
unless the code can actually be enforced; 
they can see no good in a voluntary code. 
About 90% of the output went into high- 
ways. The outlook for 1936 is better, with 
no change in the price level; there will be 
increases in highway construction and gen- 
eral building. There was a large production 
by local government units for highways; 
but there was no appreciable competition 
from portable plants privately owned. There 
is no dealer distribution except in the large 
cities. 

T. E. McGrath, Lincoln, Ill., reporting 
for Illinois by letter, said production was 
up about 30% over 1934; prices up a little. 
Improved conditions and better prices fol- 
lowed invalidation of the NRA code; and 
producers are against a return of NRA; 
they believe they can handle their problems 
locally, hence are favorable to a voluntary 
code provided there is no federal govern- 
ment supervision. Only about 20% of plant 
capacity was utilized in 1935; about 70% of 
production went for highways and 20% for 
railway ballast. The outlook for 1936 is 
for improved demand with higher prices, 
with highways and ballast taking about the 
same percentages of output. Local govern- 
ment operated plants took 25% to 30% of 
road gravel requirements. He thought port- 
able plant competition had about reached its 
zenith and was on the decline. He said 
there was a 40% increase in dealer distribu- 
tion in 1935, and he thought this business 
was coming back. 

John Prince, Kansas City, Mo., said there 
was much variation in the districts he spoke 
for, but he estimated an average 15% in- 
crease in production in 1935 over 1934, with 
prices about the saffie during the first half 
of the year, when the open price plan was 
in effect. The NRA code, without its cost 
plus 10% minimum price feature, would be 
welcomed back, but a voluntary code might 
be the answer. The plants operated only 
about 25% of capacity. He estimated a 
20% increase in business in 1936 with rise 
in prices. There was little local government 
competition, but WPA had encouraged the 
use of portables by contractors, and pro- 
ducers will be forced to this procedure if 
the policy is persisted in. About 50% of 
the output was distributed through dealers 








and this method is favored as a price sta- 
bilizing factor. 

J. Rutledge Hill, Dallas, Tex., had no 
definite statistics for Texas, but estimated 
production in 1935 was 25% greater than 
1934, with prices unchanged. The invalida- 
tion of the code had no effect. Producers 
do nct want any more NRA and they have 
no faith in a voluntary code. Plants oper- 
ated at 30% capacity, and 85% of output 
went into highways. The outlook for 1936 
is good, with stable prices. There will be 
at least some increase in general building 
and for railway ballast. Local government 
competition was outside the legitimate ter- 
ritories of commercial producers, and port- 
able plants have been driven out of compe- 
tition. Dealers are helpful in certain terri- 
tories; he commended the possibilities of 
codperative sales agencies. 

Harris N. Snyder, Buffalo, N. Y., said 
there was probably an average increase in 
his territory of about 7% in 1935 over 1934, 
with prices about the same. The invalida- 
tion of the code had no effect. While opinion 
is divided a majority is opposed to a return 
of NRA, and they do not believe a voluntary 
code would be helpful. Plants operated at 
about one-third of capacity. Highways took 
about 33% and general building about 62% 
of output. For 1936 he expected an in- 
creased volume with little change in price 
level. There is little local government com- 
petition and portable plants have not re- 
placed any commercial operations. Nearly 
all the output is sold direct, although deal- 
ers are useful in some instances. © 

Stephen Stepanian, Columbus, Ohio, 
said production in Ohio was down 33% 
as compared with 1934; WPA orders had 
not materialized. There was little change 
in prices; but the trend was upward, code 
or no code. Producers did no favor a 
return of NRA; they believed they could 
solve their problems locally and favored 
voluntary local codes. Plants operated 
about 40% of capacity and production in 
1935 went about 40% for highways and 
48% for general building. He looked for 
a really big year in 1936 because of a 
$107,000,000 highway program in Ohio, 
which would require 50 to 55% of the 
output, with 30 to 35% going for build- 
ing. Local government operated quarries 
were a serious problem, and there was a 
tendency for portable plants to take high- 
way business from established producers. 
Dealers were used only in metropolitan 
districts. 

Ray V. Warren, Pittsburgh, Penn., re- 
porting for Western Pennsylvania, had no 
Statistics on production or prices. The 
invalidation of the code had -no effect; 
Opinion was divided as whether producers 
wanted anything more like it; they do have 
something in the way of a voluntary code 
now. Plants operated at 25% of capacity. 
The outlook for 1936 is much better; for 
the first time in years producers entered 
the new year with a back log of unfilled 
orders. There is little competition from 
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local governments and portable operators. 
Dealer distribution is used to a consider- 
able extent. 


Specifications 


With H. P. Caldwell presiding, Stanton 
Walker, director of the engineering and 
research division of the association, pre- 
sented two reports on specifications. The 
first, “Simplified Practice Program for 
Coarse Aggregates,” dealt with the prob- 
lem of standardization of sizes with the 
view to requiring only enough sizes to sat- 
isfy the needs of the work rather than 
the whims of specification writers, and 
tables of recommended sizes were included. 

Mr. Walker said that now that the trend 
of specification writing is toward square 
hole sizes, the principal obstacle to stand- 
ardization was rapidly disappearing, and 
that now was the appropriate time to 
present proposed standards for the consid- 
eration of producers and users of mineral 
aggregates. He urged sand and gravel 
producers to examine the sizes listed with 
a view to the practicabiilty and economy of 
producing them. Producers were reminded 
that, while the sizes are stated in terms 
of laboratory sieves with square open- 
ings, that this has no bearing on the shape 
of opening to be used in plant equipment; 
that standard sizes can be made in the plant 
over round, square, or oblong screen open- 
ings by proper selection of opening sizes. 

The writer pointed out that the Joint 
Technical Committee of the three aggre- 
gates associations believed that the adop- 
tion of the sizes listed would be of mu- 
tual benefit to both consumer and pro- 
ducer, and urged acceptance of the pro- 
gram as indicating the producer’s willing- 
ness to comply with them. 

Mr. Walker’s second report: 
Gradings of Sand and Gravel for Road 
Mixed Bituminous Surfaces,” contained an 
outline of specifications for bituminous mix- 
tures, as recommended by a committee espe- 
cially appointed for study along this line. 

The report contained suggestions for the 
type and quantity of bituminous binder, 
the method of mixing, the sizing and grad- 
ing of the aggregate and the percentage 
of angularity. Recommendations for sur- 
face treatments were submitted for retreat- 
ments (cold application), retreatments 
(hot application), original treatments over 
gravel or macadam bases, and for mixed- 
in-place types for drag leveling course, 
coarse aggregate type and graded aggre- 
gate types. It was pointed out that this 
report and the recommendations had not 
yet received the approval of the commit- 
tee, and thatit was offered only as a prog- 
ress statement of the committee’s activi- 
ties to date. 

Stanton Walker, in his paper “Trends 
in Specifications,” emphasized the ever in- 
creasing tighter and more specific specifi- 
cations and the change from the indefinite 
“free from injurious amounts of” to “shall 
not contain more than” clauses in specifi- 
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cations, with resultant difficult plant prob- 
lems. The discussion in the paper was 
restricted to a few of the more widely 
accepted specification limits of recent de- 
velopment, which affect the operating prob- 
lems of sand and gravel producers. 

It was stressed in the paper that char- 
acteristics of aggregate have an important 
bearing on the durability of concrete, and 
that the control of aggregate is of par- 
ticular interest to producers of sand and 
gravel. Reasons cited were that most fine 
aggregates come from the sand and gravel 
industry, and that gravel deposits some- 
times contain a wide variety of types of 
rock and that the control of the quan- 
tity of some types is sometimes necessary. 

Evidences of distress in concrete which 
are likely to be related to aggregates, and 
accelerated soundness tests using sodium 
or magnesium sulfate, were described in 
some detail in Mr. Walker’s paper. 

The ever increasing tighter specifications 
regarding limitations on certain rock types 
was pointed out and the particles, listed as 
objectionable were shales, ochres, some soft 
sandstones, “water-lime,” certain argil- 
laceous sandstones and limestones, certain 
cherts, clay lumps, mudballs and others. 
Certain tests, such as the pressure test for 
detection of fine particles, were described 
and tables of limitations used by several 
state highway departments were listed in 
the paper. 

Producers present were told of the in- 
creasingly stringent specifications being 
drawn up in regard to grading of aggre- 
gates and the necessities for important plant 
changes to meet these specifications. Sev- 
eral grading limitations now used were tab- 
ulated in the paper. In conclusion, Mr. 
Walker said that established sand” and 
gravel producers should give careful con- 
sideration to specification trends and codp- 
erate fully with engineers to the end 
that products making use of sand and 
gravel should give a most lasting service. 


Sand and Gravel for Large Projects 


J. L. Shiely, St. Paul, Minn., presented 
a very interesting informal talk on the 
problems involved in furnishing sand and 
gravel for the Fort Peck dam, for which 
he is producing the materials for a va- 
riety of uses. In opening his talk, Mr. 
Shiely remarked that some of the prob- 
lems involved were of such a nature that 
other producers might be interested in hear- 
ing of them in case they should be given 
a government contract in the future. 

Mr. Shiely reviewed figures and _ statis- 
tics on the size of the project, which was 
begun in September, 1933, is 50 per cent 
finished now, and will be completed in 
1939. One of the first steps brought out 
was the necessity of providing a town for 
6000 people near the site, which was lo- 
cated miles from the nearest settlement, 
and the necessity of working in tempera- 
tures ranging from 110 deg. above zero to 
50 deg. below. 
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He said that it was necessary to test 
and prospect the territory in the vicinity 
of the dam, after which the site of opera- 
tion was located 70 miles from the dam, 
and the fact that his company knew the 
territory well was distinctly in its favor. 
Contracts were let over night, according 
to Mr. Shiely, and it was necessary to build 
a 1% million dollar bridge in order to get 
out railroad ballast. 

He emphasized the strictness and sever- 
ity of penalties involved in a government 
contract as evidenced by the signing 
of this one, and that the low bid submit- 
ted was not necessarily accepted, because 
of the huge penalties involved. As Mr. 
Shiely expressed it, one has to be care- 
ful in seeing that “T’s are crossed and 
I’s dotted carefully” in the signing of 
such a contract, and that the meaning of 
the clause “to the satisfaction of the con- 
tractor and engineer” should be taken to 
place matters in favor of the government. 

One of the early problems was that of 
power to operate the plant. It was neces- 
sary to build a temporary plant driven 
by Diesel or other prime mover, since there 
were no power lines available and the 
nearest settlement was 12 miles away. The 
regular ballast contract made it possible 
to do all preliminary work and to lay the 
7% miles of railroad track needed. 

Specifications for the 2,000,000 cu. yd. 
of aggregates were made up by a board of 
consultants, and all materials were meas- 
ured in cars at the plant. Severe penal- 
ties were imposed for non-delivery and 
for excess weight, etc. It was necessary 
to furnish 4000 cu. yd. of the gravel daily 
during the winter and 7600 cu. yd. daily 
from April 15 to November 15, and to 
maintain a stockpile of 153,000 cu. yd. at 
all times. 

Mr. Shiely remarked that after the con- 
tract had been let, it was decided that no 
tolerances would be permitted, and that 
there was considerable difficulty with the 
round hole test screen, which required an 
accuracy within 5%. The test screen was 
tilted at a 20 deg. angle, which shortened 
up the holes and complications. 
Subsequently the test screen was changed 
to square openings with proper tolerances. 

Mr. Shiely said that present sand and 
gravel plants cannot get such perfect grad- 
ings except by deep study and by extraordi- 
nary changes in the plants. He felt that his 
company had paid the penalty of pioneering 
and for its experiments, but that the plane 
of operations of sand and gravel operations 
will be elevated as a result of such experi- 
ences. 

At the conclusion of his talk Mr. Shiely 
showed lantern slides of the plant, conveyors, 
165 ft. boom draglines, etc. Prices received 
were 60 cents per cu. yd. for the gravel, 
which were reduced to 53 cents later, 71% 
cents for coarse aggregate and 40 cents per 
ton for sand, all prices being plant prices. 

Max E. Boyer, U. S. Engineering Depart- 
ment, Pittsburgh, Penn., substituted for 


caused 
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L. D. Vincent in the discussion of problems 
involved in furnishing sand and- gravel for 
the Tygart River dam. The main problem 
presented in furnishing the aggregate for 
this development (1,900,000 cu. yd. of sand 
and gravel in a single order) was in obtain- 
ing the proper gradations as specified. 

Ohio river and Alleghany river aggregate 
of glacial formation are being dredged by 
the four companies, operating as a syndicate 
under the name of a single sales agency. 
There are no soft materials in the deposit, 
but a number of faults in the aggregate was 
mentioned by Mr. Boyer. This finding of 
breaks necessitated frequent shifting of 
operations. 

The aggregate produced must be such as 
to produce 3, 4, and 5 bag concrete testing 
2700, 4000 and 4200 Ib. per sq. in. at 28 days. 
At first Mr. Boyer said that there was a 
considerable shortage of fines. Ladder 
dredges were rigged up, and inspectors on 
board charted maps to determine the aggre- 
gate sizes available at different locations. 
Generally, Mr. Boyer said, that the fines 
were located immediately downstream from 
small inlets and creeks flowing into the 
river. It was necessary to set up 24-in. rolls 
to make up the deficiency in fines. The con- 
tract called for maintaining a stockpile of 
150,000 tons in the sizes required. Five hours 
were required to haul trains of 30 to 35 cars 
of aggregate the 74 miles to the project site. 


Operating Problems 
H. E. Rainer, 
Problems 


in his paper, “Operating 
Presented by Compliance with 
Soundness Tests,” brought out the tremen- 
dous difficulties involved and the challenge to 
operators and machinery manufacturers in 
complying with soundness tests, where ob- 
jectionable matter is contained in a sand 
deposit in sizable proportions. 

The paper largely covered the case of 
a New York sand plant, which produced a 
sand with excessively high percentage of 
losses in concrete soundness tests. The prob- 
lem was to meet these tests or close up the 
plant. The process of crushing by means 
of steel balls in a rotating machine was not 
adaptable to such a fine aggregate; and prac- 
tically identical specific gravities of the good 
and objectionable material eliminated the 
possibilities of flotation. 

Finally a new centrifugal machine con- 
sisting of a steel shell with a vertical shaft 
and four impeller blades was tried, with 
satisfactory results. When the shaft was 
rotated at high speed, the throwing of the 
material against a hard steel breaker plate 
successfully broke up the soft particles. Mr. 
Rainer said that highway department tests 
showed most satisfactory results when the 
machine was rotated at 1450 r. p.m. 

It was pointed out that a 100-hp. motor 
was necessary to drive the machine, with V- 
belt drive, due to the excessive weight of 
sand; and common hard iron blades had 
the best wearing qualities. 

Mr. Rainer said that the washing plant 
capacity was necessarily reduced and losses 
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due to breaking down of soft particles ran 
as high as 25% of the total raw material, 
The power cost was Ic per ton, when 40 tons 
per hour were produced. 

F. M. Welch next spoke on the subject, 
“Plant Operations as Affected by Elimina- 
tion of Soft Particles.” In opening, he said 
that picking tables were unsatisfactory for 
small aggregates because of excessive labor 
costs. The problem, according to Mr. Welch, 
becomes difficult if the soft stone is hard 
when taken from the bank. The only machine 
described as satisfactory was an impact ma- 
chine operating ona rotating principle. The 
Durand “D’Centegrator” was given as an ex- 
ample. After being run through such a ma- 
chine, a fine screen is necessary for separa- 
tion. Mr. Welch did bring out the fact that 
none of the machines can eliminate 100% 
of the soft particles without other breakage. 
The Knickerbocker eliminator was mentioned 
as being able to reduce the content of soft 
particles from 8 to 10% shale down to 2 or 
3% and the Greenville “soft stone elimina- 
tor” from 20 to 4% down to a percentage of 
4 to 1%, according to Mr. Welch. 

Alexander Foster, Jr., concluded the ses- 
sion by speaking on the subject, “Plant Op- 
erations as Affected by Compliance with 
Grading Specifications.” Suitable borings to 
determine possible gradings were mentioned 
as necessary, and the methods of blending 
above ground or when finished were brought 
out. Mr. Foster especially emphasized the 
necessity of the salesman knowing his prod- 
uct and what can be done with it, and the 
close co6peration necessary between the sell- 
ing force and the plant operations. He rec- 
ommended that the engineering force be made 
available to talk to customers. 

The necessity of small screen tests taken 
hourly was mentioned as being of extreme 
importance in grading of aggregate when 
aggregates are properly sized in the bins, 
care was emphasized in the transfer of the 
aggregate from the bins to the conveying 
vehicle to prevent segregation and ruining 
the gradation in the bins. Particular refer- 
ence was made by Mr. Foster in the drop- 
ping of aggregate from high bins into 
chutes and on to shuttle belt conveyors, as 
a cause of seggregation. 


Trade Associations 


Nathan C. Rockwood, editor of Rock 
Propucts, discussing “Functions of a Na- 
tional Trade Association,” said in part: 

“What I intend to say is more in the na- 
ture of ‘A Philosophy for Trade Associa- 
tions’—philosophy being defined as ‘the study 
of first principles’; there probably never was 
a time in the history of this and many other 
trade associations when it was more desir- 
able to return to a study of and reflection on 
‘first principles.’ 

“It is customary to trace the origin of 
trade associations to the guilds of the Middle 
Ages. It would seem that is a false start. 


The guilds were made up of craftsmen, and 
their object was to monopolize their crafts- 
manship. The present trades union, or or- 











ganized labor, are more nearly the offspring 
of the guilds. Trade associations, on the 
other hand, apparently had a more noble 
origin. They appear to be the offspring of 
the scientific and professional associations 
which came into existence as early as a suf- 
ficient number of men became interested in 
the sciences to form a group. These co- 
operators realized that any one man plodding 
in his own workshop would never 
They 


away 
advance the knowledge of science. 


early sought comradeship to exchange ideas, 
the results of their own experience; in short, 
to obtain intellectual stimulus by competi- 
tion with one another in a well-ordered pur- 
suit of greater knowledge. That their 
method was sound is evidenced by the phe- 


nomenal growth of science and technology. 

“When the various sciences began to be 
applied in industry, the number of these 
scientiiic and professional associations, or 
societies, increased, but their essential char- 
acter remained the same. Their object is 
almost invariably stated as to promote knowl- 
edge, or promote the particular science the 
members are interested in. When industry 
began to apply the sciences, and when it be- 
gan to be recognized that management of 
business itself is a profession, leading men 
of industry and business began to regard 
themselves and their work with more respect, 
and they, too, sought comradeship in associ- 
ations, that they might be mutually helpful 
to one another in a well-ordered pursuit. of 
special knowledge. 

“Naturally, the knowledge that they sought 
to pursue was the kind that led to profit 
measured in dollars and cents. All other 
scientific and professional men have sought 
the profit of greater knowledge, without, 
necessarily, placing a cash value on it. But 
the object of business is profit, and the only 
measure of successful management is profit, 
so it is inevitable that the kind of knowledge 
a trade association should seek to promote is 
the kind which leads to profit. Usually their 
cbjectives are stated as: ‘to promote the 
greater use’ of the product represented. 


Competition for Special Knowledge 


“I want to emphasize this apparent origin 
of our modern trade association and its sci- 
entific or professional character, because if 
we cun come to regard it in that light, we 
can set a much clearer picture of its place 
in the present scheme of things and of its 
opportunities for the future. Business men 
must become professional; and all men with 
sufficient knowledge of science, any sci- 
ence, to be known as professional men, 
realive that all progress in every science is 
the result of competition—the irrepressible 
desire of men to know more of their spe- 
cialty than the next man. The competition 
for constantly niore and more immediate 
Profit is a crude expression of this competi- 
tion, the crudity of which will become in- 
creasingly evident as business management 
becomes more scientific. The competition is 
not for profits merely, but for knowledge that 
leads to stable profits. Of course, a great 
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many men in the management of business 
today do not look upon themselves as pro- 
fessional men or conduct themselves as 
professional men; and some trade associa- 
tions failed to live up to their noble origin 
and became mere pools or conspiracies de- 
signed to take short cuts to the greatest pos- 
sible immediate profits: but that does not 
alter the theme. 


“Between the end of the World War and 
the advent of the New Deal many national 
trade associations had begun to find their 
place in industry and in our national econ- 
omy. Through collection of statistics, either 
by themselves or through federal govern- 
ment cooperation, through standardization, 
research and the exchange of cost data and 
operating experiences, some industries were 
in the process of becoming stabilized in a 
real sense—not petrified. Progress—slow, to 
be sure—was being made toward the elimi- 
nation of sharp practices, very unbecoming 
to professional men, although often long 
countenanced by rough-and-ready business 
nen. Business in the latter part of this 
period was termed by you and many others 
‘profitless prosperity’; apparently we were 
passing through a phase of industry re- 
adjustment which, without interruption, 
would have ended in lower profits but in 
more regular ones. Business had been ‘a 
great game’ to many in it, a gamble for big 
winnings at the risk of bigger losses; it 
probably would have emerged as a science 
in which it was to be the duty of profes- 
sional managers of business to get back to 
owners a consistent return on their invest- 
ment—to make their profits a better invest- 
men in constant modernization of their own 
plants than in Mr, Insull’s public utility 
stocks, for example. But, unfortunately, be- 
fore business and industry came to be gen- 
erally regarded as a science instead of a 
game of chance, we had to have a gigantic 
national gambling spree. 


“In the midst of the collapse business men 
became very contrite and sought immediate 
steps ‘to stabilize’ what business was left; 
to control business economics on a grand 
scale—forgetting that they themselves, with 
all their individual experiences, had not yet 
sufficient collective experience to accomplish 
this end at that time. They were willing to 
accept government assistance —they asked 
for it. Many an industry, in its rush to 
organize to get the benefit of government 
assistance, used its national trade association 
as the nucleus of its code authority set-up. 
These code authorities, as semi-governmental 
institutions, had powers very obnoxious to 
some producers in some industries. A few 
industries which were wiser or richer, or 
both, had the good fortune to keep their 
national trade associations distinct from any 
code activities. 


“The attempt of the federal government to 
enforce as law, trade practices for which a 
considerable minority in industry was not 
yet intellectually or morally ready to ac- 
cept, naturally ended in failure; and, most 
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unfortunately because of their intimate re- 
lation to this abortive attempt, many na- 
tional trade associations have become more 
or less identified in the minds of some pro- 
ducers with the unpopular NRA itself. In 
the long run these associations will undoubt- 
edly have gained by their experience, but just 
now they are faced with the necessity of re- 
selling their industries on ‘first principles.’ 


To Promote Profits 


“How can a national trade association sell 
its industry on itself? How can it accom- 
plish its avowed objective ‘to promote the 
use of the product’? That means, of course, 
to promote profits to its members; we might 
as well be entirely frank about it. 


“First of all, we need an adequate defini- 
tion of profit—since profit is the actual objec- 
tive. Of course, there is no exact general 
definition of a fair profit. A fair profit will 
vary with conditions and circumstances, such 
as the life of the enterprise, or the life of 
its market, and many other factors. But we 
can gather in national trade associations or 
local chapters of a national trade associa- 
tion and study and discuss such a subject and 
arrive eventually at an understanding and 
a definition of a fair profit for a specific 
set of conditions. Actual agreement to fix 
prices is not necessary to attain a fair profit 
if these producers can come to a common 
understanding of what constitutes a fair 
profit under such specific conditions. They 
can go their separate ways to achieve their 
objective; and their competition, if con- 
ducted with adequate knowledge of the eco- 
nomic principles of their own industry, will 
not deter the attainment of their common 
objectives; their industry and the public will 
be benefited. 

“So, then, a national trade association must 
be an educational institution through which, 
by constant exchange of knowledge and ex- 
perience accumulated in that industry, its 
members may become familiar with the rudi- 
ments of the economics of that industry. 
Those producers who have learned some of 
these rudiments may be the instructors. Dis- 
cussion of prices, if it is intended to lead 
to definite price agreements, is presumably 
forbidden by our anti-trust laws. Whether 
these laws should be amended is a moot 
question. But a great deal can be accom- 
plished without amending them, merely by 
mutual education in the fundamental eco- 
nomics of the industry. 


“The paid staff of an association can be 
helpful in promoting and desseminating such 
educational discussions at local as well as 
national meetings; but in this instance the 
primary responsibility is that of the members 
themselves to give and to receive, as in any 
other professional association. 


Research Educational 


“Similarly, research and statistical work 
by the national association staff is essentially 
educational. Too many members of associa- 
tions look upon research work as a kind of 
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super-salesmanship for the products of the 
industry. It is true, of course, that a live 
research organization adds prestige to an 
industry with the purchasers of its products, 
who usually are quick to utilize the results 
of this research, if it is sound, sometimes to 
the disadvantage of the producers themselves, 
because they not yet absorbed its significance, 
or prepared their operations to meet new 
specifications. 

“It is really the producers who shou'd 
first understand the results of research, and 
they should, in some manner, be shown how 
to capitalize these results in their own sales 
work. They should lead in the production 
and promotion of their improved products 
made possible by research, rather than have 
these improved products forced upon them 
by users, who have gotten most of their 
ideas from the same research. For the pro- 
ducers themselves are able not only to apply 
the results of research more intelligently or 
practically, but they lose considerable of the 
prestige and sales value of the research work 
by failing to take the initiative. 

“Perhaps, with a limited research staff, 
the only way that its profit-making value to 
producers can be brought home to them is 
through the volunteer efforts of some few 
producers who will take it upon themselves 
in each locality to continually bring up this 
subject whenever a local meeting of pro- 
ducers is held. Perhaps some qualified local 
engineer or contractor can be called upon 
from time to tiie to fill in as instructor. 


“Politician” Means One Who Influences 
Public Policy 

“Another field for educational effort for a 
national trade association is political econ- 
omy. That may sound odd, because most of 
us have thought of political science only as 
a subject for college text books; but the 
need is real. Our recent experience shows 
that too much of the practice of political 
economy has been left to college professors. 
This was not so in years gone by, but busi- 
ness interests and politics have become so 
interwoven and are likely to stay so from 
now on, that a professional business man- 
ager should have a pretty comprehensive 
knowledge of what is taking place in law- 
making bodies, national and local, and why. 
The more such education is free from par- 
tisanship, the better, of course; for business 
men must learn to grapple politico-economic 
problems with politicians or statesmen of all 
parties on their own ground—but with vastly 
more practical knowledge of the subject. 

“Bruce Barton has well said that nothing 
will be accomplished by business men railing 
at politicians and their methods or acts or 
policies. The politicians know only one boss, 
and that is ‘the people.’ Business men will 
have to learn enough of the arts of the poli- 
tician to deal with the public on equal terms. 
Bruce Barton believes that advertising and 
publicity is the most potent method of ac- 
complishing this; and where a national asso- 
ciation can raise the necessary funds, ad- 
vertising and publicity should certainly be 
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a part of its activities. Quoting Bruce Bar- 
ton again, he says: ‘The politician says to 
the people: “Give us your dollars in taxes, 
and we will redistribute them.” ’ Industry 
says: ‘Give us your money in exchange for 
goods, and we will use it to produce more 
and better and lower priced goods.’ Leave it 
to any person, even of small intelligence, to 
decide which will produce wealth and ‘the 
more abundant life’! 


Place for Advertising 


“In an industry such as this, there is some 
doubt as to the value of national advertising, 
but local newspaper advertising by groups 
of producers, or even direct-by-mail or cir- 
cular advertising, would probably accomplish 
much good if directed by an expert. We 
have in mind advertising or publicity directed 
toward informing the public in regard to 
specific projects—their costliness when done 
with government-produced materials, etc. 
Perhaps the most that could be expected 
of the average national trade association 
would be to find such an expert and make 
available to its local groups of members his 
services at wholesale rates. The primary 
purpose of all such advertising and pub- 
licity is the creation of good will and under- 
standing of industry. Any producer in any 
industry who assures us that he ‘does not 
give a damn’ what the public thinks of him 
or his business is a liability to all industry; 
and if he is in your industry, it is your 
duty to convert him. 

“Industrial statesmanship is a term ap- 
pearing now quite frequently in business 
men’s speeches. It is obviously needed. It 
implies that business management is actually 
a profession. It signifies that a business 
leader must have something like a politica] 
training. Where better can he get this than 
in a national association of his industry? 
Here he can learn to express his own views 
effectively and learn to draw out those of 
others. Here he can learn to sense the in- 
clination or capacity of a group to follow 
where he may lead. Here he can test theory 
with his own experience and that of fellow 
members. 

When he has achieved a leadership in his 
own group and is competent to represent 
them and their views, he is competent to sit 
in as a member of a committee or a council 
representing many other industry groups. 

“Such a council composed of business men 
with practical knowledge of political economy 
would have great influence in shaping indus- 
trial and economic policies, especially so if 
each group or association were backed by 
organization, both national and local, to 
carry their viewpoint, or their arguments, 
to the people over the heads of politicians 
and public servants, so-called. The time will 
soon come when the people will demand such 
help of industry; we must be prepared. 


Organize to Influence Policies 


“We are not so foolish as to believe that 
these groups of business men are going to 
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grow wings and become unselfish servants of 
industry or the public. It isn’t necessary, 
Politicians and office holders are no more 
unselfish than business men. Even the vague 
thing known as ‘the public’ is not composed 
of unselfish individuals. But we all appre. 
ciate in some manner that the welfare of any 
of us depends on the welfare of all of us. 
Politicians may know how to make the pub- 
lic sometimes believe they are unselfish; busi- 
ness men probably do not need to resort to 
this particular art, because the public appre- 
ciates frankness and truth, if they recognize 
them, more than artful deceit. 

“Politics is pretty much horse-trading, as 
all of us are doubtless fully aware. Polj- 
ticians probably are demanding a great deal 
more in the way of concessions from indus- 
try, to impress the public, than they expect 
to achieve. Labor unions have long played 
the same kind of politics. If they want to 
get $1.00 an hour and a 40-hour week, they 
will invariably ask for $1.50 and 30 hours. 
They expect opposing employers to stand out 
for 50c and 48 hours. Then they compromise 
on what every one expected and what is gen- 
erally fair and equitable. 


“Business men must learn to play this 
game in both national and local groups 
rather than as individuals, and to be as smart 
at it as politicians, for that apparently is 
‘industrial statesmanship’ as it is known to- 
day. It is to be hoped that eventually, 
when business men all become highly ethical 
and politicians pure-minded and labor leaders 
broad-visioned, we shall have a higher grade 
of statesmanship all around. 


“There has been a lot said about industry 
needing to make many revolutionary conces- 
sions in the interests of revolutionary changes 
in public sentiment in recent years. The ob- 
jectives of the New Deal, so far as they can 
be identified, are usually so broadly stated 
that no reasonable man takes exception to 
them. We all want greater domestic peace 
and plenty. But our practical experience 
with realities convinces us that a central poli- 
tical government cannot solve every one’s 
economic or industrial problems. However, 
the people are not going to take our word for 
it, and the government is not going to with- 
draw from business interference. It is not 
going to repeal regulatory laws or the Social 
Securities Act and the like, which a ma- 
jority of people want. We may call them 
unsound or idiotic or anything else, but that 
is not going to change the picture. We have 
got to be able to make a constructive con- 
tribution toward these objectives. 


“Nevertheless, we should not take all polit- 
ical maneuvers at Washington too seriously. 
As things are handled in every day politics, 
this progress toward Utopia will be in the 
nature of compromises rather than mere 
concessions, as probably all business leaders 
recognize. Compromises demand respect; 
mere concessions lead to further concessions 
if they are all on one side. Compromises 
result generally in equity; one-sided con- 
cessions in injustices. 
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Interesting the Small Operator 


“We are getting rather far afield, but all this 
pertains to the political education and train- 
ing that trade associations can give, and 
probably must give, their members in part 
exchange for their dues. 


“The diffictilty of getting a large number 
of small producers into a national associa- 
tion faces nearly every industry. Local pro- 
ducers in small communities usually see lit- 
tle in the customary activities of a national 
trade association to affect them vitally. Pos- 
sibly if this joint council idea could be car- 
ried out locally, all national trade associa- 
tions would be helped. As an example, let 
us suppose there are ten or twelve sand and 
gravel producers within the market radius 
of some city in Kansas; there are, we'll say, 
an equal number of manufacturers of farm 
machinery; a few manufacturers of pickles, 
and so on. The National Sand and Gravel 
Association could join with the Farm Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, with 
American Pickle Producers’ Institute, etc., 
to send a professional organizer to that lo- 
cality who could organize each group into a 
local chapter of its national trade association 
and provide for each of these chapters to 
elect one or more representatives to a local 
industrial council, which could deal with 
local political and economic problems as a 
national council similarly composed would 
deal with larger problems. The unemploy- 
ment problem has its roots in local condi- 
tions, and can be most effectively dealt with 
by employers who are close to it. 


“The point I am trying to make is this: 
That industry organized on some kind of a 
natural American representative system is 
bound to become important in our de facto 
government, whether countenanced by our 
political government or not. Politicians who 
think they are clever have made the public 
believe that the overawing of some of our 
national administrations by a few big busi- 
ness barons, which is probably true, was a 
case of selfish industry dominating the na- 
tional government. Actually, of course, the 
average business man had no more influence 
with the federal government than any other 
citizen with only one vote to cast. This mis- 
representation of business men as the cause 
of all our economic ills has deluded the pub- 
lic to the point where business really must 
organize in self-defense and in such a way 
that it can actually exert political pressure 
or influence. I think that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States or the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is not 
the answer. They are loosely organized as- 
sociations dominated by a few plutocrats— 
with good intentions perhaps, but. not truly 
representative. What is needed is an indus- 
trial organization that will reach down into 
‘the grass roots’ of all industry. Here is 
the opportunity of the national trade asso- 
ciation such as yours to make itself a factor 
m every county in the United States in 
which there is a producer. Eventually, when 
he understands his part, this producer will 
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consider it an honor and a privilege to be 
associated with such a national movement; 
every one likes to feel that he exerts ‘influ- 
ence’; you can make every member of this 
association know that he exerts it. 

“On the many other activities of a national 
association, like the development of uniform 
cost systems, income tax service, freight 
rates, safety work, etc., I will not dwell 
as you are quite familiar with them. They 
all have their place, and in this industry 
have been most admirably performed. Those 
are staff activities; and most of what I 
have dwelt upon does not relate to what 
the staff can do for an association’s mem- 
bers, but what the members can do for them- 
selves to make their dues turn into profits. 

“Returning to this original objective of 
most trade associations—the pursuit of knowl- 
edge that pays profits: the ways to pursue 
are legion; but, as seekers of all scientific 
knowledge learned many years ago, plodding 
away in our own workshops without con- 
tact with fellow workers in similar work- 
shops never will promote the science we are 
interested in—the science of making a busi- 
ness pay its owners sufficient profit to make 
them justified in keeping their money in it. 
That search will not find its goal until pro- 
ducers can see that the element of their own 
individual problem is an industry problem; 
and a problem involving all industries be- 
sides theirs, if we are going to continue 
under political conditions that will allow 
business profits at all.” 


Trends in Legislation 


V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary of the 
association, speaking on “Trends in Federal 
Legislation,” said in part: 

“Tf I were asked to answer in a single 
sentence the question suggested by the title 
of my assignment on this program, it would 
be that the trend in federal legislation is 
toward concentration and centralization of 
authority and toward the assumption by the 
federal government of duties and powers 
heretofore considered to be within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the states or of the citi- 
zens. An eminent English jurist once de- 
clared that the function of government was 
to preserve order and to enforce contracts. 
Indeed, our federal Constitution, in sub- 
stance and in principle, reflects a deep-rooted 
conviction upon the part of its authors that 
the people should be the supreme sovereign 
and that government should be confined to 
those spheres of influence which will insure 
peace and which will establish the sanctity 
of contractual obligations. 


Expansion of Government 


“Within the last several years we have 
witnessed a series of legislative enactments 
by the congress which brought under the 
control of. government a number of impor- 
tant industries and professions. Bills have 
been enacted and signed by the President to 
give the federal government control to some 
degree over banking, public utility holding 
companies, the bituminous coal industry, the 
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commercial motor vehicle, the petroleum in- 
dustry, the railroads, the shipping industry, 
the purchase and exchange of industrial se- 
curities, and agriculture. Through the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, industrial 
regulation under governmetnal auspices was 
launched ; under the Wagner-Connery Labor 
Disputes Act, the federal government pro- 
claimed its devotion to the legislative prin- 
ciple that without the authority of the police- 
man, labor was not able to bargain collec- 
tively. By means of the Social Security 
Act, the federal government used its taxing 
power for a vast program to mitigate the 
distress of unemployment and helpless old 
age. 

“It would be idle to deny that many of 
these bills were prompted by a commendable 
purpose. Illustrative of this is the Social 
Security Bill. Certainly we in industry have 
an abiding interest in any undertaking which 
promises to relieve the evils of destitution 
and to improve the lot of the more unfortu- 
nate. If that can be done without disruption 
of orderly government and if the program 
cai be financed out of the earnings of indus- 
try without upsetting our whole economic 
structure, we should, and would, give the 
social security program our unqualified and 
enthusiastic support. 


Taxes and Appropriations 


“It is characteristic of Congress that it 
delights in voting appropriations and shrinks 
with distaste from the levying of taxes. In 
the consideration of the Social Security Bill, 
it was significant that this drastic departure 
from previous conceptions of government in 
this country did not result in the forming of 
party lines. The debates reflect little if any 
apprehension concerning the economic impact 
of the tremendous levies contained in the 
bill, and there was only scattering considera- 
tion of constitutional limitations upon the 
federal government. It may be of interest, 
therefore, to review briefly the situation with 
reference to the fiscal condition of the federal 
government. 

“In 1915 the federal government spent 
$1,000,000,000; in the current fiscal year it 
will spend $7,400,000,000. The annual inter- 
est on our federal public debt now amounts 
to more than the total cost of the federal 
government in 1916. But this is only part of 
the story. The annual cost of government in 
this country, federal, state, and local, is now 
in excess of $16,000,000,000. This may be 
contrasted with a total cost of approximately 
$3,300,000,000 in 1915. The per capita cost of 
local, state, and national government in 1915 
was $33.84, increasing to $94.37 in 1929, and 
in 1934 to $122.52. We now have a gross 
government indebtedness in the United 
States of $50,000,000,000; the indebtedness 
of, the federal government is the highest in 
its history, estimated to be $30,700,000,000 by 
the middle of 1936. Government is now cost- 
ing about 25 per cent of our annual national 
income, and we work three months out of 
every twelve for the tax collector. 

“It is only through a prosperous industry 
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and a prosperous citizenry that government 
can finance its operations. It is not unreason- 
able or reflective of prejudice and bias to 
suggest that legislative devices to cure our 
social and economic problems may have the 
effect of aggravating them through the dry- 
ing up of capital. Under the provisions of 
the Social Security Bill, it is estimated that 
the average company in the average industry 
will be paying by 1949 a tax bill in excess 
of all taxes which it is now paying. In the 
main, the funds to defray the social security 
program will be obtained by means of excise 
tax on payrolls. That tax must be passed 
along to the ultimate consumer, and if the 
cost of goods and services should reach an 
amount beyond the possibilities of consumer 
purchasing power, our unemployment prob- 
lem will assume even more serious propor- 
tions, because industry would be stagnated. 
Further than this, in the competitive struggle 
generated by the newer and higher costs of 
doing business, there will be an acceleration 
of the trend toward mechanism of industry 
and replacement of manual labor. 


Labor Relationships 


“Another instance of revolutionary change 
in the conception of proper spheres of influ- 
ence of the federal government is the Labor 
Disputes Act. This enlarged the power of 
labor combinations and yet relieved them of 
any control for the protection of the public 
or any legal liability for their own acts or 
those of their agents. Under the broad legis- 
lative power which is delegated to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in this bill, it 
has already been interpreted to mean that 
company unions are frowned upon and that 
when a majority of workers in a plant or 
other unit of industry decides in favor of a 
particular set of representatives to serve in 
dealings with employers, those representa- 
tives could bargain for all workers. There 
is still confusion as to just what is meant 
by the term ‘collective bargaining.’ Does it 
mean only that an employer is required to 
bargain collectively with his employees, re- 
taining his independence of judgment as to 
acceptance of their proposals; or does it 
mean that the employer must reach an agree- 
ment with the representatives of his em- 
ployees? We venture the assertion that if 
the Labor Disputes Act is held to be consti- 
tutional an effort will probably be made to 
use the principle of collective bargaining for 
the compulsory fixing of wages. 


Government in Business 


“Particularly in respect to a number of 
industries among included, 
there has been a wide expansion in govern- 
mental competition with industry. In that 
connection your attention is invited to a re- 
port submitted in 1932 by a congressional 
committee of which Congressman Shannon 
of Missouri was chairman. I quote from that 
report. 

“The government, as 


which ours is 


it now exists, was 


conceived and organized for political and so- 
cial control and activity. 


It was not vested 
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with any economic functions beyond those 
essential to the proper exercise of its own 
functions in coining money, collecting and 
disbursing revenue, emitting credit, operating 
post offices and carrying mails, and in devel- 
oping and maintaining military establish- 
ments for the protection of the lives and 
property of its citizens. It was primarily 
designed ‘to promote the general welfare, and 
to conserve to its citizens the rights of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” ’ The 
entrance of the government into commercial 
and industrial undertakings, backed by public 
credit and resources and its military and 
civilian personnel, for the purpose of compet- 
ing with the business establishments and the 
opportunities of livelihood of its citizens, is, 
therefore, in general repugnant to our funda- 
mental democratic institutions and aspira- 
tions. Our people, if they so elect, might de- 
cide to own and operate their own utilities, 
or, might declare any branch of industry or 
business to be affected with public interest, 
and through proper legal measures might ac- 
quire and operate such economic institutions. 
Even such extreme action, however, under 
our Constitution would have to be carried out 
without any confiscation or impairment of 
private property, or property rights, but no 
constitutional authority exists whatsoever 
which would permit the government deliber- 
ately to engage in business in any form 
which competes with and impairs the private 
business of its citizens, except for reasons of 
economy or fiscal and military expediency. 


“The case of our own industry has been 
aptly stated by Congressman Shannon. Gov- 
ernmental competition with the commercial 
sand and gravel industry is a phenomenon 
of the depression. 
production 


While our own curve of 
emulating the toboggan 
slide, the curve of governmental production 
was illustrating the action of the skyrocket. 
There is no evidence, indeed the effort has 
not even been made, to demonstrate that 
governmental production of our materials is 
in the greater interest of the public. Not 
only has the government supplied its needs 
for public works through its own sand and 
gravel plants, but where constitutional pro- 
visions permitted, it has even gone out and 
competed with us in the private markets. 


was 


Costs Not Considered 


“Prices have been quoted, and estimates 
have been made of the cost of producing our 
materials for governmental consumption, 
which bore no relation to real cost. But, in 
addition to that, government has had no 
concern in the question of taxes, profits, and 
those many other charges which the law- 
making bodies have imposed upon the cost 
of doing business in the sand and gravel 
industry. In some states, ours and related 
industries have had to compete with convict 
produced materials. It is an amazing cir- 
cumstance that while government is exhorting 
private industry to furnish more employment 
at higher wages, it has at the same time 
made it impossible for free labor to secure 
employment at many of our plants. 


“In his report to the congress, Congress- 
man Shannon listed more than twenty indus- 
tries in which the federal government was 
an active participant in competition with 
private capital. It operates hotels and res- 
taurants, it manufactures shoes, stationery, 
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ice, brick; it sells insurance, produces lum. 
ber, it imports coffee, it fabricates cotton, it 
makes brushes and brooms, it prints and 
binds; and it finances amusement and agri- 
cultural enterprises. And keep in mind that 
this was in 1932, when the federal govern. 
ment had not yet committed itself to an 
expenditure of approximately $700,000,009 
for federal power projects. 

“We may well conclude, after deliberation 
upon these facts, that the most serious threat 
to the future of this industry is that of 
governmental competition. There will be no 
abatement of the problem until public opinion 
is adequately aroused. If government may 
enter our industry and thus destroy private 
capital and stop the flow of tax income, other 
industries must assume the burden of taxa- 
tion heretofore carried by our producers, 
Furthermore, if government may take over 
the functions of the sand and gravel indus- 
try, what reason is there to assume that it 
will not ultimately include all industry within 
its paralyzing grasp? 


Responsibility of Industry 


“IT am deeply convinced that the congress 
is not unresponsive to an intelligent opinion 
which is offered without prejudice. The press 
may storm at the congress for being con- 
trolled by minorities, but we must not over- 
look the fact that the member of the legis- 
lature, in the interest of re-election, must be 
guided by what he believes to be the attitude 
of those whom he represents. Does this not 
require, therefore, that we should offer to 
the law-making bodies constructive advice 
and counsel on proposed legislation? Should 
congress not be warned against that sort 
of delegation of legislative power which 
permits a government bureau to write its 
own laws? As to a great many of the bills 
to which I have referred, it is their interpre- 
tation and administration rather than their 
specific phraseology which makes them so 
dangerous a threat to the continuity of our 
economic and social system. 

“To a degree never before approached, it 
it industry’s job to give the congress its 
best judgment as to what should be done to 
bring about a prosperous peace in this coun- 
try. We can do that without assuming the 
appearance of bias or prejudice, and we must 
do it if all of the hurtful attributes of gov- 
ernmental regulation are to be avoided.” 


Safety Awards 


At a luncheon meeting on January 28, 
the Rock Propucts annual safety contest 
trophies were awarded to the Van Sciver 
plant of the Warner Co., Philadelphia, 
Penn., and the Oxford, Mich., plant of the 
American Aggregates Corp., Greenville, 
Ohio. Both are winners of trophies Mm 
previous years. Also certificates of merit 
showing no lost time accidents were award- 
ed to 22 other producers. More details 


will be published in a later issue regarding 
the contest, together with some of the les 
sons learned from it. 
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Aggregate Industries Find Common Problems 
But Competitive Spirit Prevents Closer Union 


St. Louis Conventions Show Reaction from Enforced Coérdination of NRA Period 


UDGING by the turnout of producers, the 

mineral aggregate industry is rather luke- 
warm on any present attempt to carry on as 
a single unit. The three national associa- 
ticns in the field are at present as reluctant 
to surrender any of their individual prestige 
and prerogative as they were last summer, 
following the “bust-up” of NRA and their 
national code authority organization. At 
that time the boards of directors of the three 
associations met and established the Min- 
eral Aggregates Institute—an association of 
the three associations to handle matters of 
joint interest. 

The Mineral Aggregates Institute has 
functioned chiefly as a joint committee of 
the three associations, with no other funds 
and no other staff than that supplied by one 
or the other of the three member associa- 
tions. It has maintained contacts with the 
various bureaus of the federal government 
at Washington, and has retained the sem- 
blance of unity within the industry, but it 
has not developed into the constructive or- 
ganization to iron out competitive problems 
that its well wishers hoped for. It will be 
continued as now constituted for another 
year, at least, according to the action taken 
by the boards of directors of the associa- 
tions in St. Louis, Mo., on January 31. The 
Mineral Aggregates Institute itself was not 
discussed in the open meetings of any of the 
associations, or at the general session in 
which the members of all three associations 
met together. 


Statement of Policy 


A select committee, representing the three 
associations, drew up an excellent statement 
of policy which was unanimously adopted. 
While copies of these resolutions will be sent 
to producers throughout the industry, it is 
worth while to give space to them here, for 
the benefit of those outside the aggregate 
industries who read Rock Propucts, as well 
as reiterate for the benefit of those in the 
industry. The most good these resolutions 
can do will come from their absorption and 
assimilation by the members of the industry 
themselves, for very likely they will be as 


water on a duck’s back in official Washing- 
ton. 


Scope and Purpose 


In preparing this report, your Committee 
on Resolutions has clearly recognized that 
Many existing statutes, as well as legislation 
Proposed for enactment, directly affect the 
welfare of our industries. 


_It is the purpose of this report to con- 
sider the provisions of such legislative acts 
and to recommend a declaration of policy 
toward them which may be communicated to 
appropriate officials, committees, bureaus and 
boards by the filing of briefs, by oral testi- 


mony by our appointed representatives and 
by such other means as may be deemed 
proper and effective. The Committee has 
refrained from considering enacted and pro- 
posed legislation, as well as administration 
policies, which do not directly affect our in- 
dustries. 


The report of your Committee is not con- 
fined exclusively to a study and analysis of 
Federal legislation and administration. The 
legislatures and the executive departments 
of the several states, through their acts and 
policies, directly affect the progress of our 
industries in certain respects and your Com- 
mittee has taken this fact into account in its 
investigations and comments. 


This report neither expresses nor reflects 
personal beliefs, but is strictly limited to 
the declaration by a business organization 
as such, for the better information and bene- 
fit of those charged with the responsibility 
of government. The conclusions embodied 
in this report are not propounded as the 
basis of concerted political activity, but as 
an expression of the conviction of the indus- 
tries represented by the Institute that law- 
making bodies, administrative agencies, and 
the general public should have brought to 
their attention, as one of the proper elements 
for consideration, the effect which specific 
action in any given instance may have upon 
the particular industry affected. 

In this report your Committee has endeav- 
ored to reflect the thought that it would be 
idle for our industries to content themselves 
with destructive criticism which ignores the 
practical realities of the economic situation 
with which we are faced, or fail to consider 
that the most serious problem confronting 
our nation is still that of unemployment and 
unemployment relief. 


Unquestionably, the Federal and State 
Governments will continue to endeavor, by 
legislation and by executive policy, to in- 
crease employment and to afford relief to the 
needy. Such a desired consummation can- 
not be fully realized until there is employ- 
ment for all at wages which will conform to 
the American standard of living. We should 
support those acts and policies tending to in- 
crease employment, rehabilitate industry, 
and restore prosperity. 


Regulation vs. Control 


Distinction should be made between legis- 
lation effecting Government regulation and 
that which constitutes control by Govern- 
ment. Regulatory legislation for the pur- 
pose of enabling industry to secure and 
maintain prosperity with due regard to the 
welfare of all classes of our population 
should receive our vigorous support. Equally, 
we should condemn and oppose that type of 
legislation which seeks to effect control by 
Government, leading towards an undue cen- 
tralization of power and a surrender of 
those rights of individual initiative and effort 
upon which the progress of our nation de- 
pends. 


Pending Federal Legislation 


There were pending in the last session of 
Congress several measures which directly 
affect our industries, chief among which 
are the Walsh Government Contract Bill (S. 


3055), the O’Mahoney Licensing Bill (S. 


3363), the Black-Connery Bills (S. 67 and 
H. R. 7198), and the Shannon-Clark Bill. 


Walsh Bill 


The Walsh Bill passed the Senate in the 
last session of Congress and upon reference 
to the House for concurring action was as- 
signed to the Judiciary Committee for re- 
port. If this bill became law, it would 
restore, thirty days after its effective date, 
the wage and hour provisions of all Codes 
of Fair Competition as in effect at the time 
of the Schechter decision of the Supreme 
Court in so far as concerned the production 
of all materials, commodities and services 
purchased directly or indirectly by the Fed- 
eral Government. Authorization is given the 
President to prescribe wage and hour pro- 
visions on specific contracts other than those 
required by the formerly relevant code. If 
a member of our industries desired to bid 
on Federal purchases or in the construction 
of projects involving Federal funds in whole 
or in part, he would be required to certify 
that within thirty days after the Walsh Bill 
was signed by the President he was main- 
taining wage and hour provisions at least as 
favorable as those required under Code 109. 
Further, in bidding on a specific project he 
would be required to agree that he would 
submit to such specific wage and hour regu- 
lations as might be approved by the Presi- 
dent without regard to Code 109. 


This legislation directly and seriously af- 
fects all of the members of our industries 
who are concerned with the public works ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government di- 
rectly or indirectly. 


Wage and hour provisions of Codes were 
drafted two years or more ago and there 
is no valid reason for the assumption that 
such schedules are now relevant yardsticks 
for the measurement of the relationships be- 
tween employer and employee nor that they 
are appropriate to the present economic con- 
ditions. Furthermore, we object to the es- 
tablishment by executive order of even 
higher wages and shorter hours on specific 
contracts than are reflected in the former 
relevant codes. The unknown factor of in- 
dividual discretion in this regard would in- 
troduce intolerable confusion and uncertainty 
into the orderly processes of our industries. 
Manifestly in such industries as our own it 
is definitely unfeasible, if not impossible, 
to segregate employees as to payroll; conse- 
quently in bidding upon such a specific con- 
tract it would be necessary to apply to all 
employees those wage and hour requirements 
as specified by executive order or by the Act 
itself. Such a condition would leave those 
producers bidding upon contracts affected in 
whole or in part by Federal funds exposed 
to the competition of those not involved in 
such contracts and who could therefore op- 
erate on a basis of substantially lower labor 
costs. 


In our judgment the Walsh Bill is an at- 
tempt to effect by indirection that which the 
Supreme Court has held may not be done 
by direct methods. Furthermore it suggests 
coercion by the Federal Government through 
its power of expenditure to accomplish that 
which has been denied it by direct legisla- 
tion. The bill takes no account of such in- 
equalities as to labor provisions which codes 
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may have possessed and it denies all indus- 
tries any right to submit to judicial review 
the question of wages and hours. In sea- 
sonal industries such as our own it is not 
to the best interests of our employees to 
establish an arbitrary maximum working 
week such as was provided for in the Code 
and re-established through this bill. It ap- 
pears to us tthat such legislation would tend 
to retard rather than stimulate employment 
and in that regard should be as objectionable 
to employees as to employers. 


O’Mahoney Bill 


The O’Mahoney Bill is now awaiting con- 
sideration in the Senate. It requires Federal 
licensing of all corporations engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is empowered “to develop a general 
program for the co-ordination, stabilization, 
and orderly development of the basic in- 
dustries.” Interstate commerce is defined to 
include manufacture, production, and local 
distribution, as well as commerce among the 
States as defined by repeated Court deci- 
sions. Each license would contain provisions 
effecting Federal control over wages, hours 
and working conditions. A group of “cor- 
poration representatives” would advise and 
represent minority stockholders. Surplus 
would be limited and when dividends reached 
10 per cent of the par value of the stock 
of a corporation, the amount over 10 per 
cent would be divisible among employees on 
a profit-sharing plan. Equal voting power 
is given to all stock. 

The sponsor of this measure stated on the 
floor of the Senate that his proposal would 
insure “self-regulation of industry.” It is 
difficult for us to perceive the logic which 
leads him to this conclusion. The bill seems 
totally to neglect the limitation of power 
vested in the Federal Government under the 
Constitution. The attempt to control through 
Federal legislation the normal, individual ac- 
tivity of a corporation is apparent and 
should be condemned by those who resist 
undue Government control of industrial en- 
terprise. Words and phrases occur within the 
bill which are ambiguous or doubtful as to 
meaning and defy definite interpretation. 

The proposed legislation seems to be not 
only in opposition to the plain judicial inter- 
pretations of our basic law but is also appar- 
ently predicated upon the conviction that 
the accumulation of surplus is inherently 
evil and opposed to the public welfare. On 
the contrary, surpluses accruing in a profit- 
able year may be used to continue an indus- 
trial unit through an unprofitable period, a 
policy which is to the advantage of its 
employees. An accumulation of surplus is a 
shock absorber between prosperity and de- 
pression. It is the savings account of the 
business firm set aside for the rainy day 
which is sure to come. The accumulation of 
a protective surplus should not be restricted 
by statute. 


Black Connery Bill (30-Hour Bill) 


The House Labor Committee has submit- 
ted a favorable report on the Black-Connery 
Bill. This bill compels industries whose 
products affect the flow of interstate com- 
merce to secure a Federal license. The secur- 
ing of such license would be predicated upon 
the applying company agreeing to (1) work 
employees not more than 30 hours per week : 
(2) pay wages adequate for a “decent and 
comfortable standard of living”: (3) accept 
collective bargaining: (4) refrain from hir- 
ing workers under sixteen years of age. The 
remuneration which constitutes “decent 
wages” would be decided by a bureau estab- 
lished in the Department of Labor. 


We regard this bill, also, as an attempt 
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at control of industry as distinguished from 
regulation of industry. We believe that emer- 
gence from the present depression and the 
prevention of possible future depressions can- 
not be obtained by any formula which throt- 
tles the initiative of industrial development 
or self-regulation. 


The bill is particularly objectionable in 
seasonal industries such as cur own because 
of this limitation of the work week. In this 
regard it is manifestly unfair to the em- 
ployees of these industries inasmuch as it 
prevents them from earning an amount dur- 
ing the operating season adequate to main- 
tain them through the non-operating period. 
We cannot accept the theory that any bureau 
can possess the qualification to determine for 
American industry, and particularly for our 
industries with the variations which must 
necessarily occur therein according to geo- 
graphic situation as well as other seasonal 
features, a rate of wages which would pro- 
mote prosperity to the benefit of employer 
and employee. We believe that this bill would 
inject Federal influence into new spheres of 
control. 


We recognize that shorter hours, higher 
wazes and a raised standard of living must 
flow from industrial progress and develop- 
ment, but these objectives cannot be attained 
by legislative act which substantially freezes 
hours and wages. Such legislation is clearly 
government control, injurious alike to indus- 
try and labor. Upon our industries, seasonal 
in nature and varying widely according to 
geographic locations, the harmful effect of 
such legislation would be particularly marked. 


An arbitrary fixation of the work week, 
even though the wage rate were correspond- 
ingly increased, would leave the gross weekly 
wages paid to an employee unchanged. It is 
argued, however, that a greater number of 
employees would be required. This procedure 
would increase the cost of production, and 
consequently selling prices, so that the em- 
ployee with the same weekly wage would 
be forced to buy all of his requirements at 
increased prices. While such procedure would 
increase wage rates, it would not increase 
real income, because costs would be further 
increased and the purchasing power of his 
wages would be reduced. We hold, therefore, 
that with the Connery Bill enacted into 
statute, employees would receive the same 
weekly wage but prices would increase and 
therefore the real income of the employee 
would decrease to the disadvantage of all 
employees. Under such legislation the em- 
ployer and employee would suffer. In our 
judgment this proposed legislation cruelly 
misleads those whom it purports to benefit. 

Your Committee recommends that our indus- 
tries should oppose any proposals for Federal 
legislation controlling wages and hours and 
specifically that our industries oppose the pass- 
age into law of the Walsh Government Contract 
Bill, of the O’Mahoney Licensing Bill and of 
the Black-Connery Bill. 


Shannon-Clark Bill 


The Shannon-Clark Bill requires the estab- 
lishment of a cost accounting system, under 
the direction of the Comptroller-General, for 
agencies of the Federal Government. It offers 
a practical means for determining compa- 


rable Government and private costs of 
operation through accepted standards of 
accounting. 


While such a measure would not of itself 
relieve our industries of the disastrous effect 
now existing of Government intrusion into 
the production of our commodities, to which 
we shall later refer, it would disclose the 
full cost of Government operation as com- 
pared to private operation. Such fuller infor- 
mation as to the true cost of Government 
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operation would, we believe, reveal that such 
activity is as uneconomical as it is unfair. 


Existing Federal Statutes 


Two recently enacted Federal Statutes, the 
Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes Act and 
the Social Security Act, merit special cop- 
sideration by our industries. 


Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes Act 


The Wagner-Connery Labor Disputes Act 
is one of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation ever enacted by any Congress in the 
field of employer -employee relationships, 
Under its provisions there is created a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. There is pro- 
vision that the employees shall be entitled to 
organize, form, join or assist labor organ- 
izations, to bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing; and em- 
ployers are forbidden to interfere with em- 
ployees in the exercise of these rights or to 
refuse to deal with representatives of their 
employees. 

The Wagner-Connery Act is widely con- 
demned by industry. It is contended that 
instead of preventing strikes, it tends to pro- 
mote industry discord. The employer is sub- 
ject to a law that affords him no protection 
and which exposes him to the danger of 
capricious complaints. He must open his 
plant, records, and papers to the examination 
of any agent of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, even though no violation of the 
act has been alleged, under heavy penalties 
for refusal. 


This statute contemplates control by out- 
side agencies of the relations between em- 
ployer and employee. Our industries deem 
the negotiations between employer and em- 
ployee an internal question and ig the past 
have been capable of arriving at solutions 
without the supervention of external aids. 


No board can possess or attain qualifica- 
tions necessary to wield properly the power 
vested in it by this Act. Not only will the 
Board itself find the task assigned beyond 
its own ability to perform, but by reason of 
the tremendous number of cases with which 
it will be confronted it will obviously become 
necessary to delegate to subordinates, per- 
haps even less qualified than the Board itself, 
decision of the greater portion of cases 
arising under the Act. 

While refraining from comment on the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, your Committee 
believes that the Wagner-Connery Act is un- 
justifiable legislation, harmful in effect upon 
employer and employee alike, and recommends 
its repeal in the interest of industrial harmony. 


Social Security Act 


No enactment of the past Congress was 
of greater importance to industry and to 
the nation at large than the Social Security 
Act. The bill received ample support from 
all parties, a circumstance which strongly 
indicates that this law, subject to future 
modification, is permanent. It provides a 
Federal-State system of unemployment com- 
pensation, based upon a payroll excise tax 
upon employers who, on and after January 1, 
1936, will be assessed a payroll tax of 1% 
in 1936, 2% in 1937, and 3% in 1938 and 
subsequent years. 

There is also provision for old age pen- 
sion systems to be financed by an income tax 
on employees and a payroll tax on employers 
starting in each case at 1% in 1937 and 
rising each three years until 1949, when each 
contribution is to be 3%. The states are 
expected to adopt supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation systems, and the latitude 
of state discretion under this legislation is 
extremely wide. 

From a humanitarian standpoint one cam 
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find but little with which to disagree in this 
legislation; in a practical sense there is cause 
for sober reflection, if not deep concern. The 
cost of the social security program begins at 
$400,000,000 in 1936, increases to more than 
five times that amount by 1939, and ap- 
proaches $4,000,000,000 annually by 1950. 
When the measure becomes fully operative 
it will require the annual imposition of levies 
equal to the entire revenues of the Federal 
Government for the coming fiscal year. 

With full recognition that the benefits in- 
tended cannot be secured without paying for 
them, we call attention to the fact that their 
cost places a heavy burden on production. 

Your Committee recommends that support be 
given to all legislation which will tend to per- 
fect the actuarial and other features of the Act, 
simplify and make workable its administration 
and lighten, so far as possible, the burden of 
cost consistent with the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the act. 


Industrial Regulation Through 
Legislation 


Under the general field of Industrial Reg- 
ulation, your Committee, for the purpose of 
this report, has considered only new NRA 
legislation, Voluntary Codes, and Amend- 
ment of the Anti-Trust Laws. 


New NRA Legislation 


Following the invalidation of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the President ad- 
dressed letters to the chairmen of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate in which he expressed the hope 
that during the recess of Congress they 
would instruct their respective staffs to pre- 
pare suitable replacement legislation after 
they had considered such data as had been 
developed by the Recovery Administration 
as to the effects upon industry and labor 
accruing from the Code nullification. 

There is no information available to your 
Committee which suggests that these recom- 
mendations submitted by the President have 
been carried out. Further, there is no pros- 
pect at this time that new legislation for 
either the control or regulation of industry 
under Government direction or otherwise 
will be considered at the present session of 
Congress. However, in making this state- 
ment we do not intend to deny the possi- 
bility that legislation for such purpose will 
be introduced. It is our opinion that until 
industry revives to such extent as will effec- 
tively solve the unemployment problem there 
will be some agitation for renewal of the 
Recovery Act within the existing constitu- 
tional limits of the Federal Government or 
through an amendment to the Constitution 
which will make such legislation possible. 
Under these circumstances it is prudent for 
our industries to consider the subject of 
Government control or regulation of indus- 
try and to register their point of view on 
this basic problem. 

Our industries, generally speaking, wel- 
comed the National Recovery Act, appre- 
ciated its underlying motive, and did their 
full part toward translating its principles into 
action. However, we are not in favor of 
straining constitutional limitations by legis- 
lation seeking by indirection what cannot be 
directly accomplished. The greatest difficulty 
encountered in the administration of our 
ormer code with the impossibility of en- 
forcement, and it appears difficult if not im- 
possible to prepare either adequate or enforce- 
able legislation in this particular field under 
Present constitutional limitations. Insofar as 
the principle of national regulation of in- 
ustry is concerned, if that subject is to be 
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treatea at all, we prefer that it be dealt with 
in the form of a carefully defined amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. Such 
amendment should restrict the sphere of 
government within the limitations of regu- 
latory supervision in the public interest and 
should not cross the clear line of demarca- 
tion beyond which lies governmental control 
of industry. 


Voluntary Codes 


Not infrequently the hope has been ex- 
pressed that industry will avail itself of the 
provisions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act as amended in the last session 
of Congress. The amended statute provides 
only for voluntary codes which may pre- 
scribe wage and hour standards, provide 
for the elimination of child labor, and for 
collective bargaining. When such codes are 
approved by the President, he may suspend 
the anti-trust laws as to that industry insofar 
as the labor provisions are concerned. This 
is the only relaxation of the anti-trust laws 
which is discretionary with the President. 
Such voluntary codes may also provide for 
the elimination of trade practices now ac- 
tually illegal by virtue of statutory or com- 
mon law, such as misbranding, commercia! 
bribery, and the like. 


When voluntary codes go beyond the 
establishment of wage and hour standards 
and the prohibition of illegal acts, they enter 
the realm of pure speculation. The Federal 
Trade Commission has not committed itself 
to any definite policy in this regard. With 
some degree of reason it has contented itself 
with the position that if any industry desires 
to present a voluntary code which contains 
more than labor standards and prohibition 
of illegal trade practices, the Commission 
will take whatever action it deems appro- 
priate in the particular case. A voluntary 
code may be submitted providing for the 
use of the open price policy; the establish- 
ment of uniform credit terms and uniform 
marketing policies; the use of uniform ac- 
counting systems; adoption of safety stand- 
ards; and such other provision as will in 
the judgment of the industry promote sta- 
bility. Should the Commission hold that such 
provisions do not in fact offend the anti-trust 
laws or tend toward the establishment of 
monopoly, no objection would probably be 
made to them. 

A fundamental consideration as to all vol- 
untary codes is that they must be enforced 
by the industry itself. The Federal Govern- 
ment will not even insist upon compliance 
with labor provisions in such codes and no 
penalty can be inflicted upon a violator unless 
through the means of liquidated damage 
agreements adopted within the industry. The 
only provision of such codes which can be 
enforced through legal process are those 
which prohibit practices actually illegal under 
existing statutes. It has been urged with 
some degree of logic that voluntary codes 
should be more appealing to industry be- 
cause of the opportunity for self-government, 
but the weakness of voluntary codes obviously 
lies in their unenforceability even upon the 
signatories except as the law itself is actually 
transgressed. 

It is improbable that many units of an 
industry would care, in good faith, to bind 
themselves to a voluntary code applicable 
only to those signatory thereto, unenforce- 
able even upon them and leaving outside of 
its domain all those units of the industry 
who do not care to be bound by its provi- 
sions. Such codes would seem to offer but 
little material aid to industry unless substan- 
tially all of the units of a given industry are 
signatory to a voluntary code which in good 
faith they intend to enforce through volun- 
tary codperation. 
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There is ample evidence before your Com- 
mittee that our industries are not interested 
in a voluntary code under present laws. 
Immediately or shortly after the action of 
the Supreme Court in the Schechter case, 
the trend in our industries seemed to be in 
the direction of local agreements, voluntary 
in character as to signature but maintaining 
the essential provisions of Code 109. Most 
of these efforts seem to have been unsuccess- 
ful, mainly because of the lack of enforce- 
ability and the absence of assurance that all 
competitors would be bound by the same 
agreement, thus exposing signatories to the 
unregulated competition of those not par- 
ticipating in the procedure. Even though our 
industries are localized in nature, the per- 
centage of products which flows across state 
lines is sufficiently large to render ineffec- 
tive a code designed to apply solely to intra- 
state movements. A company which ships 
into another state in which its competition is 
operating under a voluntary agreement does 
not find it feasible to submit to such a 
voluntary code as to that part of its market 
because of the obvious impracticability of 
having two or more policies controlling the 
production, distribution and sale of its 
materials. 


It is significant that no voluntary code 
has as yet been approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission—a not unnatural result 
of the ambiguities, uncertainties and loose- 
ness of existing covering legislation. We be- 
lieve that any voluntary code applicable to 
our industries could be helpful and success- 
ful only if the compliance therewith were 
mandatory upon all members of the indus- 
tries, whether or not signatories thereto, and 
with all of its provisions promptly enforce- 
able by law. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


The opinion is not uncommon that the 
restrictions and prohibitions of the anti-trust 
laws prevent reasonable codperation among 
the units of an industry for the practical 
elimination of methods of unfair competi- 
tion which are as injurious to the public as 
they are to industry. It was such belief 
which motivated many industrialists to ap- 
prove industrial codification under the Re- 
covery Act, because none of them denied, 
nor do they now, that industry in general 
is still handicapped by vicious and destruc- 
tive methods of competition which exploit 
labor, destroy capital, lower the quality of 
goods, decrease consumer purchasing power, 
and retard the progress of industry towards 
achieving higher standards of living. There 
are many who believe that the anti-trust 
laws as now interpreted and enforced place 
competitive business under the law of the 
jungle, necessitating competitive attack as 
the best defense. The many who hold this 
opinion see no escape from such conditions 
except by legislation within constitutional 
limits which will so relax the applicability 
of the anti-trust laws as will permit legally 
enforceable codes and agreements within an 
industry containing provisions seeking the 
stability of the industry and which avoid 
any tendency towards monopolistic control. 

There are several serious and intelligent 
proposals for liberalization of the anti-trust 
laws so that industry may be free from the 
shackles by which it is now bound and which 
prevent agreements between competitors 
which would further the welfare of indus- 
try, labor, and the consumer. We recom- 
mend that the Institute adopt the policy. 
with the approval of these industries, of 
supporting such proposed legislation as will 
enable these industries to codperate, with the 
advance assurance that the proposed plan of 
elimination of unfair trade practices will not 
be held in violation of the anti-trust statutes. 
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We suggest that state and district associa- 
tions within our industries should be encour- 
aged to continue their activities and that they 
should, with full recognition of existing law, 
seek to eliminate those trade practices which 
have proved to be harmful and which, if left 
uncorrected, will tend ‘either to disrupt the 
industries or to invite arbitrary government 
control. 

In the general field of industrial regula- 
tion through legislation: 

Your Committee recommends that support be 
given by our industries to legislation relating 
to industrial regulation such as would offer 
industry a reasonable opportunity for that de- 
gree of self-regulation which any industry might 
decide of its own initiative to embrace, and that 
opposition be expressed to Federal legislation 
which purports to control industry in any manner 
or to impose obligatory codification of an indus- 
try without its freely given consent. 


Public Works 


Under the general subject of Public Works 
are considered the activities of the Public 
Works Administration, the Works Progress 
Administration, Federal Housing Policy, 
Federal Aid for Highways, and Diversion of 
Highway Funds. 


PWA and WPA 


There has been much dissatisfaction with 
the administration of the $4,800,000,000 fund 
provided by the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1935. Limitations attached 
to expenditures of funds for construction 
purposes were such that rational and orderly 
highway and grade elimination programs be- 
came difficult if not impossible, notwith- 
standing the assurance that the money would 
be used in the carrying out of projects which 
would add to the national wealth and fur- 
nish permanent employment. There was dis- 
tressing delay in the issuance of regulations, 
with the result that state highway depart- 
ments were unable to submit programs for 
approval in time for prosecution in 1935. In 
most states the $400,000000 earmarked for 
highways and grade elimination work will 
not express itself in actual construction until 
the current year. 


Notwithstanding the indicated desire of 
the Administration to terminate relief ap- 
propriations, many believe that the Federal 
Government will of necessity continue to 
provide relief funds for some years to come. 
No scheme of relief has proved to be wholly 
satisfactory. It is clearly recognized that 
any or all relief plans are but makeshifts 
and that ultimate dependence lies in a re- 
vival of business, creating adequate employ- 
ment in private industries. The less expen- 
sive plan of relief is the direct dole, but it 
has the disadvantage of being detrimental to 
public morale and it is difficult to distin- 
guish between voluntary and involutary idle- 
ness. Probably the most meritorious plan is 
that submitted by the President in his mes- 
age to Congress last year, a large scale public 
works program. 

It is unfortunate that many persons hold 
the erroneous belief that during the past two 
years several billion dollars have been ex- 
pended in the construction of public works, 
whereas, in fact, only a small portion of this 
amount has been actually so expended. 

Your Committee recommends that to the full- 
est possible extent works programs be carried 
out through fixed pricé contracts awarded by 
competitive bidding for the completed projects 
to the lowest responsible bidder, and that mass 
purchasing of different materials by the Govern- 
ment under one purchase order should be dis- 
continued, 
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Federal Housing Policy 


There are approximately forty government 
agencies concerned directly or indirectly with 
the housing problem. The average citizen 
finds himself confused as to the purpose of 
each and sees no need for such apparent 
duplication of effort. Some of these agen- 
cies seem to have conflicting programs, while 
others are interfering with private industry 
to an unwarranted degree. The need exists 
for a general clarification of the housing 
policy of the Federal Government and a 
withdrawal by the Government from fields 
of industry in which private effort will be 
more effective and more conducive to per- 
manent recovery. 


It is believed that the Administration is 
not unresponsive to the need for the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary bureaus and commissions 
whose field of activity has embraced that 
of housing. Full revival of home construc- 
tion, almost non-existent from 1931 to 1934, 
will have an important effect upon our in- 
dustries both directly and indirectly. Home 
construction increased greatly in 1935, with 
even brighter prospects for 1936. A con- 
structive Federal housing policy concentrated 
as to agencies and designed to encourage 
home construction will be of immeasurable 
benefit. 

Your Committee recommends that these indus- 
tries endorse and support such policies as seek 
to attain a full revival of home construction, 
a reduction in the number of Government agen- 
cies concerned and a clarified policy and pro- 
cedure. 


Federal Aid for Highways 


Ours and related industries were more 
happily situated when the highway program 
was carried on mainly by the states, coun- 
ties and cities, with the Federal Govern- 
ment, through Federal aid, contributing to 
some extent financially and exerting a bene- 
ficial but not controlling influence upon the 
construction programs in which Federal aid 
money is used. In the main this general 
method of administration and control has 
been highly satisfactory for many years and, 
in the interest of real economy and worth- 
while results, it is believed that it should be 
continued. 


Budgetary recommendations of the Presi- 
dent suggest the possibilities that the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 is 
the last bill to carry outright grants for 
highways and grade elimination projects, the 
Federal Government returning to the regu- 
lar enactment of Federal aid bills as in 
former years. In the event the states should 
be called upon to assume the larger share 
of the burden of providing for relief for 
the unemployed, a problem of serious pro- 
portions will confront us. 


The nation is today unusually alert to the 
necessity for reducing accidents, injuries and 
deaths on our highways and streets. During 
the last fifteen years nearly 400,000 people 
have lost their lives in highway accidents in 
this country. The immensity of this loss may 
be realized when it is considered that less 
than 250,000 American soldiers were killed 
in the six major wars in which the United 
States has participated since the American 
Revolution. 


Our road building program, both national 
and state, despite the admirable progress 
which has been made, is still in its infancy. 
Even today our highways and streets are 
inadequate for the requirements. With a full 
return of prosperity and increased pleasure 
and truck traffic upon the highways the in- 
sistent demand must manifest itself for 
through roads over new terrain, broadening 
of existing highways, with increased and 
improved maintenance of all roads and streets 
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and especially the expenditure of such sums 
as may be required to contribute to the 
safety of their use. 

The Committee recommends a return to high- 
way financing by states, counties and cities 
where it properly belongs with the continuance 
of the usual Federal Aid to State Highway De. 
partments as has been customary, supplemented 
by such additional funds as may be warranted 
by emergency relief, all to be administered 
through the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


Diversion of Highway Funds 


Funds derived from licensing motor vehi- 
cles and the sale of gasoline for use in high- 
way transportation were originally intended 
to be employed exclusively for highway con- 
struction and maintenance. We assert that 
the diversion of such funds for other pur- 
poses is not only unfair and unjust, but is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of 
equitable taxation. 


Diversion of motor vehicle taxes levied to 
defray the cost of highway construction and 
improvement reached a high-water mark 
three years ago, since when there has been 
no abatement of this disastrous policy. In 
1934, $200,000,000 of such taxes was diverted 
to extraneous purposes. State and Federal 
taxes levied on motor fuel range from 25% 
to 64% of the net selling price in the various 
states of the Union. In one Alabama city 
the total gasoline tax amounts to 9c, and 8c 
and 7c are not uncommon levies. However, 
so long as funds secured for these purposes 
are devoted to other state requirements, then 
the construction, improvement and mainte- 
nance of our highways, roads and streets, 
and their modernization with regard to safe- 
ty, will be retarded, if not rendered impos- 
sible; and the great social and economic loss 
resulting from deaths and accidents will con- 
tinue to contribute to our national humilia- 
tion. Some relief has been obtained from 
the “anti-diversion” provision written into 
the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1934 that 
reduces Federal aid to states which have 
diverted highway funds beyond the level 
prevailing at the time of the passage of 
the Act. 

Your Committee recommends that these indus- 
tries condemn diversion of highway funds from 
the purposes for which they are properly 
intended. 


Compensation Insurance Laws 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Laws 
wisely drawn, and impartially administered, 
are helpful to employer and employee alike. 
Industry and employees are so clearly warp 
and woof of the same fabric that injury to 
the one is injury to the other. While to this 
basic statement there should be no reason- 
able objection, there is cause for apprehen- 
sion as to the constant modifications of com- 
pensation insurance laws occurring in nearly 
every session of state legislatures. Payroll 
levies have increased to an alarming extent 
by reason of the mistaken belief of iaw- 
making bodies that they are properly advanc- 
ing the interests of employees. 


The inclusion of occupational diseases un- 
der compensation insurance laws without 
adequate data to determine a reliable policy, 
and without any opportunity to enable in- 
dustry to meet this new costly responsibility, 
is but one example of ill-advised legislative 
action as regards compensation insurance. 
Much confusion, uncertainty and pessimism 
have resulted; many of our companies have 
found themselves unable to secure coverage 
through responsible insurance companies a 
have been forced into state fund coverage 
under exorbitant premium charges. 

Modification of compensation insurance 
laws should not be made without consulta- 
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tion with the industries concerned. Agree- 
ment should be reached concerning the scope 
of the law; its interpretation and adminis- 
tration should be placed in responsible hands ; 
and occupational diseases, as to which the 
medical profession itself confesses lack of 
adequate knowledge, should not be covered 
by compensation insurance laws until their 
causation and effect are more fully known. 
Recent modifications of compensation insur- 
ance laws tend to work a peculiar hardship 
on the smaller business units, while larger 
companies, faced by increasing. payroll levies, 
are constantly seeking to displace human 
labor by mechanical devices. 

Your Committee recommends that the subject 
of Compensation Insurance Laws with particu- 
lar reference to coverage of occupational dis- 
eases be referred to the Institute for study and 
investigation and for such reports to the indus- 
tries from time to time as may be deemed 
advisable. 


Railroad Regulation 


Our industries are intimately connected 
with and directly affected by the operation 
and well-being of the railroads of the 
country. 

We recognize that a reasonable degree of 
governmental regulations of the railroads is 
desirable in the public interest, but such 
regulation should not be applied to the extent 
that the railroads are placed in an inequi- 
table competitive situation with respect to 
cther forms of public transport. In keeping 
with this principle, the committee believes 
that the railroads should be given greater 
freedom and discretion in meeting competi- 
tion as it develops. In this connection atten- 
tion is called to the Pettengill. Bill (H. R. 
3263) intended to liberalize the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, upon which we believe favorable 
action should be taken. ; 

Your Committee recommends support of mea- 
sures intended to diminish and to rationalize 
governmental regulation of railroads. 


Competition from Prison Labor 


In many sections of the country our in- 
dustries have suffered from the competition 
arising from plants and quarries manned by 
convicts. The laws of scme states permit 
materials so produced to be given to the 
state or its political subdivisions or agencies 
for their own use, while in other states the 
products are commercially sold at an ex- 
tremely low price. 

_We do not deny that work should be fur- 
nished those in penal servitude, not only that 
they may assist in their own support, but 
also because of the humane values in keep- 
ing the bodies and minds of prisoners occu- 
pied. However, it should be obvious that 
there is opportunity for intelligent choice 
as to the type of work to be performed by 
prison labor. One very important considera- 
tion which should govern this choice is quite 
naturally the desirability of finding types of 
useful work which produce a maximum of 
actual labor as distinguished from highly 
mechanized operations. Such procedure has 
the additional advantage of minimizing the 
undesirable competition with free labor and 
private industry engaged in similar lines. 

_In some instances funds appropriated by 
Congress for the relief of unemployment 
have been used in the construction of proj- 
ects the materials for which were produced 
by convict labor. It was not without con- 
siderable effort that an amendment to Title 
II of the Recovery Act was secured to bar 
the use of convict labor in the indirect phases 
of a public works program whose sole and 
motivating purpose was to furnish employ- 
ment. While it may be true that the Federal 
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Government indicates a reasonably realistic 
attitude toward the injustices of competi- 
tion with private industry arising from con- 
vict labor, too many of the states are remiss 
in this respect and persist in practices which 
leave our industries defenseless against such 
competition. 

Concerning the production of the products 
of these industries by prison labor, it is 
necessary to emphasize the localized charac- 
ter of these industries. No aggregate plant 
ships over a large area by reason of trans- 
portation costs. If a penal institution en- 
gages in the production and sale of mineral 
aggregates, the entire burden of this compe- 
tition is borne by private operators in the 
immediate vicinity of the prison who, ob- 
viously, are unable to compete successfully 
with prison-made products. There is in this 
case no wide diffusion of the products of 
prison labor so as to disseminate the burden 
of this competition. The result of such a 
situation is the practical destruction of pri- 
vate operations with free labor in the same 
vicinity. Maintaining convicts in penal insti- 
tutions at the public expense and then per- 
mitting the product of their labor to com- 
pete against private erterprise which is fur- 
nishing employment for free and law-abiding 
citizens, is manifestly unfair to labor and 
industry alike. 

Your Committee recommends that our indus- 
tries record their opposition to competition with 
private industry by the products of prison labor, 
that such abuses be brought to the attention 
of the authorities of the several States where 
such conditions now exist and every influence 
possible brought to bear to correct this evil. 


Government Competition 


Records of the United States Bureau of 
Mines demonstrate conclusively that recent 
years have witnessed an alarming trend to- 
ward the production of crushed stone, sand 
and gravel by divisions of Government. In 
1929 only 7.5% of the total production of 
these materials was directly attributable to 
the Government agencies, but in 1934 more 
than 17% of the total production of these 
materials came from governmentally oper- 
ated plants. The proportion of governmental 
production was more than doubled during 
these years, while for the same period the 
commercial production, bcth in total amount 
and percentage, greatly declined. 

Governmental agencies are neither required 
to show a profit nor even to meet the cost 
of operation, because any deficits are made 
up through levies upon the public purse, 
even though that levying is concealed by 
accounting practices. The problem of gov- 
ernmental production is national in our in- 
dustries, even though it is encountered in 
more severity in some states than in others. 
It is obvious that the increase of govern- 
mental production in the face of a declining 
market for our products is destructive to 
our industries. It is upon private industry 
that the Government must depend for pro- 
viding employment, the payment of taxes, 
and in general for the welfare of the na- 
tion. Bureaus, departments and agencies have 
been organized fur the avowed purpose of 
aiding in the stimulation of industrial re- 
covery and yet a callous disregard is con- 
stantly evidenced by the intrusion of govern- 
ment into business, the effect of which is 
to prevent the attainment of this purpose. 
Political subdivisions of the Government 
enter our industries, sell materials at a price 
based upon an ignoring of the real’ costs, 
and yet subject our industries to drastic 
regulations as regards taxation and respon- 
sibility toward labor. History clearly indi- 
cates that government intrusion into business 
tends to throttle individual initiative and 
private enterprise, and thereby to reduce the 
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opportunity for the employer to provide con- 
tinuous employment. 

Your Committee recommends that the Insti- 
tute be instructed to procure and assemble all 
available data as to the destructive effect of the 
intrusion of governmental agencies into our 
industries and to use every proper and feasible 
means to secure the relief from governmental 
competition to which our industries are right- 
fully entitled. 


The committee respectfully submits this 
report on the fcregoing subjects for such 
attention as may be deemed appropriate. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Rosert J. Potts, Chairman 
E. Guy Sutton 

JoHN PRINCE 

STIRLING TOMKINS 

C. L. McKenzie 

Haro_p WILLIAMS 


Concrete Institute Convention 


MERICAN CONCRETE _INSTI- 

TUTE will hold its annual convention 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, Ill., February 
25-27. In addition to many papers and 
discussions of interest and value to Rock 
Propucts readers on all phases of concrete 
design and construction, there is a paper by 
Gordon Dodge, engineer, Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co., on “Handling Materials at Grand 
Coulee Dam,” and several papers on con- 
crete products manufacture and ready-mixed 
concrete. 


Prices Bid—Contracts Let 

Ft. Madison, Ia.: City council has 

signed contract with R. R. Schafer, owner of 

quarry property on the Illinois shore of the 

Mississippi river, opposite the city, to quarry 

rip-rap for WPA park and harbor project 
at 5c per cu. yd. royalty. 
eee 


Astoria, Ill: McGrath Sand and 
Gravel Co., Lincoln, Ill., has been awarded 
contract for furnishing gravel for 24 miles 
of gravel road surfacing in Banner town- 
ship, with low bid of $8694; competitor’s bid, 
Moline Consumers Co., Moline, IIl., $10,- 
312.40. 

eee 

Jacksonville, Fla.: Duval county board 
of commissioners let contracts to Duval 
Engineering and Construction Co. for 14,800 
cu. yd. of shell for road surfacing at $1.77 
per cu yd., laid on the road; another for 
1270 cu. yd. delivered at docks for $1.35 


per cu. yd. 
eee 


Centerville, Ia.: -Centerville Limestone 
Co., operated by CCC labor as part of a 
soil conservation project, is offering farmers 
agricultural limestone at $1.25 per ton de- 
livered within a 12-mile radus. 

eee 


New Westminster, B. C.: Provincial 
government contracted for 100,000 bbl. of 
portland cement from British Columbia Ce- 
ment Co., Ltd., at $2.10 per bbl. less 2% in 
30 days, plus 25c per bbl. delivered on site 
of new bridge over the Fraser river. 
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Public Works and Problems Created by 
Federal Government Discussed 


N ADDITION to the adoption of a series 
of resolutions outlining the policy of the 
Mineral Aggregates Institute, given elise- 
where in this issue, an all-day program 
under the chairmanship of Otho M. Graves 
covered subjects of national interest, not 
alone to the members of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, the National 
Sand and Gravel Association, the National 
Slag Association, but to all industry. 


PWA 


Col. H. B. Hackett, assistant administra- 
tor, PWA, Washington, D. C., was present 
to read a paper, “The Function of Federal 
Public Works in the Stimulation of Indus- 
trial Recovery,” in which he was careful 
to distinguish between PWA (Public Works 
Administration) and WPA (Works Prog- 
ress Administration). It was evident no 
love is lost between the two. Early in 1935, 
Col. Hackett said, PWA had 11,700 appli- 
cations for grants totaling $1,500,000,000, 
which had to be pared down to a $327,- 
000,000 allocation of relief funds. Condi- 
tions set up by the President reduced the 
number of possible projects to 7500, requir- 
ing $765,000,000. Subsequently, limitations 
of the allotment made to PWA reduced the 
number of projects to 4100. Some 95% of 
these are either under contract or bids are 
being asked. 

Col. Hackett emphasized the far-reaching 
effect of such legitimate public works con- 
struction on many lines of industry. Of par- 
ticular interest and significance has been the 
effect of PWA loans and grants in stimu- 
lating the initiative of local governments. 
Quoting Col. Hackett: “Out of about 
$750,000,000 worth of securities accepted by 
the Public Works Administration we have 
already sold, through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, approximately $303,- 
000,000 worth of local bonds, upon which 
we have made a profit for the Government 
of more than $4,750,000. I might say also 
that the investment bankers who purchased 
these securities and paid this $4,750,000 profit 
to the Government could have bought them 
at the original price paid by us if they had 
had a little more of that confidence in the 
future of America which they insist is so 
essential to recovery. 

“I believe, however, that in the new pro- 
gram the faith which we alone had in public 
works at the outset has been transmitted in 
a large measure to the investing public, an 
evidence of this growing faith in the condi- 
tions of the present program. More than 
half of the state and municipal bodies whose 
applications were approved by the PWA 
under the new program have been able to 
finance their 55% through private agencies.” 

Col. Hackett defended long-range planning 
of public works as a sound and statesman- 
like method of taking up slack in employ- 





ment in times of economic stress. That there 
will be business for rock products producers 
from this source in the future is evident 
from this remark: “At the present time we 
have applications for thousands of meritori- 
ous projects for which funds are not now 
available. The vast reservoir of public works 
projects which cannot be undertaken under 
the present program must not be considered 
as abandoned. These projects represent the 
result of local and regional planning of co- 
ordinate public works projects, stimulated to 
a large extent by such agencies as the Na- 
tional Resources Committee.” 


WPA 


Col. Lawrence Westbrook. assistant ad- 
ministrator, WPA, was detained in Wash- 
ington D. C., but his paper was read by a 
Missouri representative of WPA: “Con- 
struction Program of the Works Progress 
Administration.” This was largely a defense 
of WPA. Its theory is that Government 
must supply purchasing power to those who 
appear to be unable to obtain it from any 
other source—not merely to prevent their 
starving, but to prevent another business 
collapse. Col. Westbrook quoted the mayors 
of our big cities as authority to prove this 
Government work relief must go on: the 
burden is alleged to be too great for the 
lecal and state governments. 


Defending so-called relief work against 
direct relief or doles, the colonel admitted 
the extra cost of relief work, but used the 
customary arguments about maintaining the 
self-respect of the recipients ; which of course 
are sound if the work done is really useful 


work. Col. Westbrook emphasized that the 
choice of projects was left to the local com- 


munities, and there is nothing to prevent the 
local communities from furnishing addi- 
tional funds for materials or equipment, if 
they wish to increase the value of the labor 
supplied by WPA. Regarding the use of 
WPA money for production of aggregates 
in competition with commercial producers, 
he said: “Of course we furnish the money 
and we approve general terms and condi- 
tions under which this money shall be spent, 
but the responsibility lies directly upon your 
local governing unit. In some instances I 
am informed that Works Progress money 
has been used to equip plants for the pro- 
duction and fabrication of materials, and I 
can readily understand that the setting up 
of these new plants in competition with pri- 
vate plants would be seriously resented by 
the owners of the private plants. I think 
these instances are comparatively few, and 
I want you to know that this Administra- 
tion is opposed to such practices. Of course, 
where local governments want to fabricate 
their own materials, and in some instances I 
am sure they have to do this in order to be 
able to accomplish the project at all, we 


can interpose no objection so long as they 
use relief labor, and so long as they do not 
use Federal funds to purchase plant equip- 
ment which will be used on projects other 
than those financed under our program. 

“The real recourse of private producers 
of building material, however, is with the 
local governmental units and with our local 
officials. We are compelled to decentralize ay- 
thority and responsibility to the maximum 
degree, and our local people have the broad- 
est discretion that we can give them under 
our interpretation of the law and of the 
intent of Congress. I should think that this 
decentralization would be gratifying to you. 
It is much easier for you to deal with people 
in your community whom you know than to 
be compelled to negotiate with some person 
in Washington who not only does not know 
you, but who is entirely unfamiliar with local 
conditions. 

“I have pointed out that we do not grant 
money for projects. We grant labor and 
material. Under the law, this material must 
be purchased by the Procurement Division 
of the United States Treasury. We do not 
purchase it. It would fit better with our pro- 
gram of decentralization if we could de- 
centralize purchasing also, but we do not 
have that authority. 


“Many people, including some of your 
members, have asked me why we did not 
have our work carried out under contract, 
requiring political subdivisions to give the 
work to the lowest bidder. The reason that 
we cannot do this is that we are obligated 
to provide labor to certain definite individ- 
uals. No private contractor could intelli- 
gently bid on a job on which he would be 
required to use labor selected for him by 
someone else. We must select the labor and 
control it.” 


Industrial Coéperation 


Unable to attend the convention because 
of illness, the scheduled address of Abram 
F. Myers, former chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, and counsel for the Na- 
tional Lime Association throughout its at- 
tempts to achieve a code of fair practices, 
both before and during the NRA lifetime, 
was read by Harold Williams, Boston, Mass., 
attorney and honorary member of the board 
of directors of the National Crushed Stone 
Association. 

Mr. Myers described the acquisition of 
powers by the Federal Government and its 
attempt to exercise them, which has ended 
in failure and disappointment. He said busi- 
ness men should be the most active in resist- 
ing these forms of centralization. He dis- 
cussed the origin of the Constitution to show 
that it and all the history of the race prior 
to its writing were aimed at prevention of 
such centralized government—the very term 
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“Federal Government” implies that. Mr. 
Myers then explained what the NRA and 
AAA decisions of the Supreme Court meant 
in every-day language. 

As to the Sherman anti-trust law, Mr. 
Myers made this interesting and pertinent 
comment: “This was clearly constitutional 
because limited to interstate commerce and 
directed against practices recognized as 
against public policy by the common law. 
No dispassionate student of that law will 
question that it has served a useful purpose. 
The American people should be grateful to 
the Sherman Act, not so much for the direct 
and immediate effects of its enforcement as 
for what we all know would have happened 
if the statute had not been.on the books. It 
has served as a prophylactic rather than a 
specific. On the other hand, this statute, 
couched in broad general terms, has resulted 
in much of the uncertainty surrounding in- 
dustrial co6peration through trade associa- 
tions. It, more than anything else, is re- 
sponsible for the efforts of business men to 
find some point of contact with the Federal 
Government in carrying on their codperative 
activities through industry organizations. As 
I interpret their aims, they do not seek 1m- 
munity for violating the Act, but assurance 
that they are not transgressing it. This 
demonstrates the urgent need of clarifying 
this act, of shedding light in its twilight 
zones. This, happily, can be accomplished by 
a bare majority of the two houses of Con- 
gress, and without adding one iota to the 
powers of the Federal Government. Having 
created the mischievous condition, the obliga- 
tion devolves on Congress to remedy it.” 

Mr. Myers then discussed the history of 
the Federal Trade Commission and its in- 
adequacy or failure to meet the problem. 
He then reviewed the history of NRA and 
the reason for its downfall, which he said 
dated from the time Administrator Johnson 
and his associates “got the idea that they 
were the inventors of some new form of 
magic; that they alone were responsible for 
the gains in business,” etc. He wound up 
its history with this striking paragraph: 

“Thus by the beginning of 1935, NRA in 
its bureaucratic sway had arrogated to itself 
a degree of power over the affairs and des- 
tinies of the industries of the United States 
never imagined by the supporters of NRA 
in 1933. Inept, inexperienced and ambitious 
young deputy administrators were beginning 
to tell the responsible heads of large enter- 
prises where to ‘head in.’ Often they took 
sides in industry divisions and disputes, usu- 
ally casting their lot with the more power- 
ful and influential groups. No amount of 
benefit from the stabilization of ‘prices or 
the elimination of unfair competitive prac- 
tices could compensate for the growing arro- 
gance of these bureaucrats. Moreover, there 
was no telling where this infiltration of out- 
side governmental control would end. In 
this particular some of the better-poised and 
more reasonable representatives suffered 
from the intemperate outbursts and_ ill- 
It was 


considered acts of their associates. 
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all very irksome and disquieting; and these 
bureaucratic depredations explain why it was 
that the striking down of NRA was so 
favorably received by the very industry lead- 
ers who just two years previously had hailed 
it so joyfully.” 


Industry’s Opportunity 


Having recounted the failure of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to step into the 
breach, and the danger of further hastily- 
drawn, ill-considered legislative enactments, 
Mr. Myers said: “The industries of the 
United States will be remiss, and will de- 
serve whatever befalls them, if they do not 
unite through some existing or newly-formed 
agency and formulate and present to the 
Congress concrete proposals for future per- 
missible codperation. 


“First in importance is the matter of 
pricing. The law sternly forbids price agree- 
ments, even if the agreed prices are reason- 
able. I think it is clearly lawful for indus- 
try to follow the open price policy; but this 
in turn leads to difficulties which render the 
advisability of that practice under present 
conditions extremely doubtful. Under the 
open price policy a system is established 
which facilitates the interchange of infor- 
mation as to prices. Each member of the 
industry pledges that he will not depart from 
his published prices without filing new prices 
applicable to all customers. So long as there 
is no collusion between members of the in- 
dustry as to prices to be filed, there is no 
violation of law. But let us assume that 
the smaller units in the industry find it ex- 
pedient to adopt for their own the prices 
filed by the larger companies. Most indus- 
tries deal in standardized products and the 
inevitable tendency is toward a_ standard 
price for such commodities. Therefore it is 
probable that, under the open price policy, 
uniformity of price will result entirely apart 
from any price-fixing agreement. If ‘this 
uniformity comes about without the codpera- 
tive machinery for interchanging price data, 
as it very often does, none can deny its utter 
legality. But where the machinery exists it 
arouses suspicion and becomes in the mind 
of the law-enforcing officers a proper sub- 
ject of investigation, if not prosecution. In 
such a case it is cold comfort that the in- 
dustry’s conduct has been clear and that the 
effort to penalize it fails; it will have suf- 
fered so much embarrassment and loss that 
ultimate vindication will not compensate for 
the experience. 

“Therefore, there is definite need of clari- 
fying the law in this particular. But the 
most that industry can safely hope for with- 
out submitting to government control of 
prices or confiscation of so-called ‘excess’ 
earnings is approval of the open-price sys- 
tem with provision for the withdrawal of 
such approval in case of abuse. This might 
entail a measure of surveillance coupled with 
the reserved power to withdraw approval and 
even invoke the anti-trust laws in case an 
industry has so far departed from the statu- 
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tory plan as to boost prices beyond economic 
justification or otherwise combine against 
the public interest. This in substance was 
the plan embodied in the Nye Bill and un- 
doubtedly it can be moulded into an accept- 
able statutory formula. Under the plan, co- 
operation in all measures save those directed 
against violations of law would be voluntary, 
but destructive price cutting calculated to 
upset the plan might reasonably be made 
unlawful in itself. With their legality as- 
sured, the rules might be embodied into 
binding contracts enforceable as between dif- 
ferent members of an industry or by an 
organized industry against any of its mem- 
bers. Provisions for enforcing such con- 
tracts by means of liquidated damages, sim- 
ilar to the liquidated damage clauses of 
certain of the NRA codes, would lend added 
sanction to such compacts. This would leave 
to the participating industries the burden of 
policing their own members and enforcing 
their own regulations. Experience under 
NkA taught that the Government cannot 
be expected to assume this responsibility ; 
and, in view of that same experience, it is 
doubtful if the industries would care to 
involve the Government so deeply in their 
affairs.” 


Labor Relations—Trade Practices 


Next, Mr. Myers discussed labor rela- 
tions, and he cautioned employers to proceed 
slowly in accepting this as a problem to be 
settled on a national basis. 


In the matter of trade practices, he said in 
part: “Any legislation to be valid must dis- 
tinguish between rules directed against prac- 
tices which involve the public interest and 
rules which are merely convenient to the in- 
dustries adopting them. A rule against false 
and fraudulent advertising and a rule pre- 
venting a customer from selecting the par- 
ticular chickens he wishes to buy, clearly 
do not belong in the same category, if in- 
deed, such a rule as the latter should be 
adopted under any circumstances. I am in- 
clined to think the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s separation of rules into Groups I and 
II, the former embracing rules against prac- 
tices unlawful per se, and the latter em- 
bracing rules convenient to the industries, is 
as satisfactory a solution of this problem as 
can be devised.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Myers recommended 
legitimate codperation through existing trade 
associations until governmental policies be- 
come crystallized. He personally favored 
legislation of the type of the Nye bill en- 
larging the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission. However, he had great faith 
that “it was not fear of the pains and pen- 
alties of the law that deterred the members 
of codified industries from violating their 
codes. It was a deep-seated conviction that 
the codperative measures provided in the 
codes were for the good of themselves and 
their industries. What justification is there, 
therefore, for the fear so often expressed 
that industries cannot achieve the same de- 
gree of success under a voluntary arrange- 
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ment as under a code whose sanctions de- 
pended upon a promised enforcement, which 
was not forthcoming, of a pretended law 
which was a nullity? The most that indus- 
try can get from government is security ; 
rigid enforcement by public authority not 
only is impossible, but, on the whole, unde- 
sirable.” 


Social Security Legislation 


John C. Gall, associate counsel, National 
Association of Manufacturers, delivered an 
address on “Significance of Social Security 
and Labor Legislation,” which could well 
bear the closest study of every employer. 
It was all that its title implies and hence is 
impossible to abstract in a brief form. He 
said that our Federal unemployment insur- 
ance experiment was being started under the 
worst possible auspices and had been sold 
to the public on two principles, both utterly 
unsound: (1) that it is a bulwark against 
radicalism and dictatorship; (2) that it is 
a means of spreading and sustaining con- 
sumer purchasing power. 


Labor Legislation 


Mr. Gall made this illuminating statement, 
which in a way puts the so-called labor prob- 
lem in a nut-shell : 

“The fundamental difference between 
Anglo-Saxon law and other systems of law 
is that the relation between employer and 
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employee is not that of status but of contract. 
It has taken not merely generations, but cen- 
turies, to establish that proposition so that 
it is beyond assault. 

“If the working man occupies nothing 
more than a status, his condition is essen- 
tially that of slavery, for the wages he may 
receive, the hours he shall work, and the 
conditions under which he shall work (or 
may refrain from work), are subject at all 
times to governmental regulation. 


“Under our system, however,.it is well es- 
tablished that the right of personal liberty 
includes far more than merely the freedom 
of the person. It includes the right to make 
all necessary contracts for the sale of one’s 
labor upon such terms as are mutually satis- 
factory to buyer and seller.” 


Naturally, to preserve the right of the 
laborer as a free agent, government regula- 
tion of hours of work and scale of wages is 
not desirable either from the point of view 
of labor or employer, and it would be de- 
structive of one of our most cherished prin- 
ciples of personal liberty. 


Mr. Gall then described and condemned 
the various attempts of Congress to accom- 
plish by indirection (roundabout methods) 
what the Constitution denies it the power to 
do directly. He discussed various acts and 
proposed acts in this light and in the light 
of decisions of the Supreme Court. How- 
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ever, these do not protect us, for, he said: 

“In stating that there is no constitutional 
warrant for Congress to accomplish by jp- 
direction those things which it is not author- 
ized to do directly, I am of course aware 
that many of these indirections may be be 
yond judicial attack. Thus the government, 
by entering into open competition with its 
citizens, may produce a competitive situation 
so intolerable as to drive private industry out 
of the field or force it to operate under con- 
ditions agreeable to the government. Again, 
the taxing power may be misused so as to 
produce inequalities in taxation, favoring 
those who will accept federal controls agree- 
able to the party in power, and penalizing 
those who refuse to do so. But the question 
of judicial review is one quite apart from 
that of congressional authority and goes 
not to the right of Congress but to the rem- 
edy of the citizen.” 

The reason for all this “social betterment” 
legislation he ascribed to sentimental and 
altruistic impulses rather than to labor. An- 
other contributing cause has been “big busi- 
ness”; which thus sought to gain the good- 
will of the consumer public for nationally 
advertised goods. Another reason he de- 
scribed as due to banker participation in in- 
dustrial affairs and the little acquaintance of 
the banker with practical production prob- 
lems—a “peace at any price” man in order 
to maintain dividends. 


Highway Treatments Receive Much Attention 
at Crushed Stone Convention 


Management of Association Affairs Placed More Directly on Washington Office Staff 


OTWITHSTANDING a highly inter- 
N esting and instructive program, at- 
tendance at the St. Louis, Mo., convention of 
the National Crushed Stone Association, 
January 27-30, was considerably less than in 
years past; and it was evident that the asso- 
ciation “esprit de corps” was not up to nor- 
mal. As with many other associations, the 
crushed stone group is evidently suffering 
from human contrariness which goes from 
one extreme to the other—from enforced co- 
ordination under NRA to as little as pos- 
sible coérdination immediately following. 

Much of the success of the association in 
the past has been due to time and effort vol- 
unteered by its presidents; hence the office 
became one of burdensome obligations as 
well as honor. At this convention, the asso- 
ciation’s constitution and bylaws were 
amended to transfer many of these duties and 
obligations to the Washington office, J. R. 
Boyd, former secretary, being named “Ad- 
ministrative Director,” with correspondingly 
enlarged responsibilities. 

H. E. Rodes, Franklin Limestone Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., was elected president; W. 
E. Hilliard, New Haven Trap Rock Co., 
New Haven, Conn., treasurer; regional vice- 
presidents are: C. M. Doolittle, Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada; E. Eichel, New Braunsfels, 
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Tex., Southwestern; A. S. Lane, Meriden, 
Conn., Eastern; J. A. Rigg, Alderson, W. 





Va., Central; N. E. Kelb, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Northern; T. I. Weston, Columbia, S. 
C., Southern; A. J. Wilson, Watsonville, 
Calif., Western; Porter W. Yett, Portland, 
Ore., Northwestern. The title of A. T. 
Goldbeck was changed to “Engineering Di- 
rector,” and he is responsible as such to the 
board of directors only. 


To “Go It Alone” 


Russell Rarey, president, in his opening 
address, made it quite clear that the Mineral 
Aggregates Institute had not proved an as- 
set of any great value, and that, in view of 
a lack of sentiment for making it a real 
factor in the industry, he suggested it be 
relegated to the status of a common prob- 
lems committee of the three component na- 
tional associations. He said the future of 
the crushed stone industry depended on 
building up the National Crushed Stone As- 
sociation. 

In the general discussion on the status of 
the association which followed in a later 
session it was evident that much depended 
on the continued activities of the engineering 
and research bureau, which of course ef- 
hance the competitive relationships of the 
industry to its associates in the Mineral Ag- 
gregates Institute. 











All Look for More Business 


Reports by the regional vice-presidents of 
business conditions in their territories bore 
out the survey made in December by Rock 
Pgopucts and published in the January an- 
nual review issue. Production in 1935 was 
apparently somewhat less than in 1934, be- 
cause of delayed highway programs, but 
the outlook for 1936 is very materially bet- 
ter. 
C. M. Doolittle, reporting for eastern 
Canada, said there was much less business 
than in 1934, that price levels remained about 
the same, the largest part of output going 
into highways, with the remainder about 
evenly divided between general building and 
railway ballast. In spite of a governmental 
economy program, he expected better busi- 
ness in highway construction and railway 
ballast in 1936. Tourist traffic from the 
United States is creating a demand for bet- 
ter and wider roads, which the provincial 
governments are recognizing. He is both- 
ered with local government competition but 
not by privately owned portable plants. 

Wm. E. Hilliard, reporting for the 
northeastern states, found local conditions 
to vary greatly. Production as a whole de- 
clined apparently about 15 per cent and the 
price level about 5 per cent, as compared 
with 1934. The invalidation of the code had 
no appreciable effect. Plants operated only 
to about 25 per cent capacity. Highway 
construction took about 75 per cent of plant 
output, building 10 per cent, railway bal- 
last 10 per cent, other uses 5 per cent. For 
1936, he predicted a 25 per cent increase in 
output with no change in price level. Local 
government production and portable plants 
are not serious factors. Few want any more 
NRA, but many favor the open-price policy. 

W. R. Sanborn, reporting (by letter) for 
the north central region, was not able to 
give any general data on production and 
prices. He said that local government com- 
petition and competition from portable plants 
were serious. A great majority of produc- 
ers is against any renewal of NRA. 

J. A. Rigg, reporting for the east central 
region, said production varied from 15 to 
75 per cent less than in 1934 with no price 
changes—code prices were generally main- 
tained. Plants operated 30 to 40 per cent 
of capacity. Highway construction took 
about 60 per cent of output, general building 
20 per cent, railway ballast 10 per cent, gov- 
ernment work 10 per cent. For 1936, he ex- 
pected more demand for highway stone, with 
no change in prices. Local government com- 
petition is not a menace, but portable plants 
are a disturbing factor. He thought the 
remedy lay in stricter specifications and 
better salesmanship. A large majority of 
Producers does not want another NRA, and 
has no faith in voluntary codes. 

E. Eikel, reporting for the southwest, 
said production was near the 1934 level with 
Prices about 12 per cent less. Code invalida- 
tion was partly responsible. Portable plants 
are not important factors. For 1936 the 


outlook is better for production, but prices 
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may be lower. Local government competi- 
tion cost commercial plants at least 25 per 
cent of their normal business. 

Porter W. Yett, reporting for the north- 
west, said volume was down 10 per cent, 
and prices 10 to 20 per cent less as compared 
with 1934. Code invalidation was the cause. 
Of the output 70 per cent went for high- 
ways. For 1936, better demand for highway 
material and railway ballast was predicted. 
Portable plant operations are increasing, but 
local government competition was not as 
serious as in former years. This group only, 
of all the associations, would welcome a re- 
turn of NRA. 

T. I. Weston, reporting for the south- 
east, said production was about the same as 
in 1934, with no change in prices. He expected 
1936 to show an increase in demand of about 
15 per cent with possibly lower prices. 
About 70 per cent of output went for high- 
ways. 


Research and Engineering 


A. T. Goldbeck, engineering director of 
the association, took occasion on this 10th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
research and engineering bureau to review 
its entire history. These included: 


(a) Bulking of Sand: One of the big 
problems at that time was the handicap un- 
der which stone suffered when used as a 
concrete aggregate. Many complaints were 
heard to the effect that stone concrete was 
extremely harsh working and, furthermore, 
stone concrete required more cement than 
gravel concrete. Your Bureau immediately 
set to work to remedy this obnoxious condi- 
tion and one of the very first steps taken 
was to write a technical bulletin discussing 
the effect which moisture had in swelling the 
volume of sand. It was shown that the 
volume of sand varies considerably due to 
rather slight changes in moisture content. 
Moisture causes sand to swell and, conse- 
quently, when sand is measured by loose 
volume in its moist condition, there is actu- 
ally less sand present in a given volume 
than when the sand is dry. Lack of under- 
standing of this fact resulted in a lot of 
harsh working concrete when stone was used 
as a coarse aggregate. 


Our technical bulletin entitled, “The Bulk- 
ing of Sand and Its Effect on Concrete” had 
a wide distribution and it was noticeable that 
many state specifications recognized this bulk- 
ing or swelling due to moisture and proper 
steps were taken to overcome its ill-effects. 
There is no question whatever that we took 
the proper steps to be of immediate assistance 
to stone producers. One of our members told 
us that if we did nothing whatever for the 
remainder of the year, the writing of that 
bulletin alone would more than justify our 
existence. 

(b) Concrete Investigations: But we 
did do something else; several other things 
in fact. Stone was still suffering under the 
handicap of the extra cement required by 
arbitrary proportions of concrete. The work 
which your Director previously had done in 
investigating the theory of concrete road de- 
sign had firmly convinced him that concrete 
roads were essentially beams, not subjected 
primarily to compression, but rather to bend- 
ing stresses and, consequently, the idea of 
using a beam test instead of a compression 
test as a means for determining the quality 
of concrete for highways was stressed at 
every opportunity and especially in the writ- 
ing of specifications for concrete. 
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Your Director also took a very active 
part in the committee mainly responsible for 
developing the beam test and is now chair- 
man of that committee. It is interesting to 
note that, today, every state highway de- 
partment recognizes that high beam or slab 
strength is essentia: in concrete for high- 
ways. 

In view of the fact that the beam test, 
with some exceptions, is more beneficial to 
crushed stone as a class than it is to other 
types of aggregates, the steps which your 
Bureau of Engineering took to bring the 
beam test into active use can have had noth- 
ing but a decidedly beneficial effect on the 
crushed stone industry, for certainly the al- 
most universal use of the beam test was 
thereby hastened. 


There were still other troubles in speci- 
fications for concrete which were certainly 
not to the advantage of crushed stone. One 
of these was in the so-called water-ratio 
specification under which it was assumed 
that to obtain a given strength in concrete 
it was necessary to use a given volume of 
water to volume of cement in the mixture. 
This type of specification ignored a number 
of variables which affect concrete, such as 
quality of aggregate, quality of cement, the 
kind and temperature of curing, etc. Some 
of the weak points in that specification were 
pointed out in one of our technical bulletins 
and emphasized elsewhere, apparently with 
beneficial effect. 

In the meantime, the stone producers in 
one of the States were having trouble be- 
cause the State specifications required more 
cement in stone concrete than in gravel con- 
crete. Our Bureau was largely responsible 
for curing that trouble through the initiation 
of a large series of tests which showed 
higher beam strength for the stone concrete 
than for the gravel concrete. As a result of 
these tests a favorable change was made in 
the specifications. 

Our attention was directed to problems 
other than concrete highways during this 
period and involved traffic bound roads, bitu- 
minous macadam, mixed-in-place surfaces 
and stone for fluxing purposes. We have 
been told by a number of crushed stone 
salesmen that through the published infor- 
mation which emanated from our Bureau 
they were able to initiate programs which 
were of great assistance in the sale of stone. 


Past Work of the Research 
Laboratory 


(a) Concrete Tests: In 1928 a re- 
search laboratory was added to the Bureau 
of Engineering and with these additional fa- 
cilities, possibilities for effective work were 
greatly increased. We immediately began 
work on a large series of concrete tests. in- 
volving crushed stones and gravels from a 
number of sections of the country. The re- 
sults of this work are published in our bulle- 
tin No. 7 and we again demonstrated the 
superior beam strength which, on the aver- 
age, is to be expected from stone concrete, 
with, of course, some disappointing excep- 
tions here and there. 

Through the use of our stone testing 
equipment we were able to perform tests on 
samples submitted by our members and in 
some cases these tests were especially valu- 
able where doubt existed as to the accepta- 
bility of the stone. 

(b) Circular Track Tests. Low cost 
roads were growing in importance at the 
time our laboratory was started and we fore- 
saw the necessity for investigations in the 
bituminous field. There was no laboratory 
equipment in existence which was satisfac- 
tory for solving the numerous problems 
which we knew confronted us pertaining to 
mixed-in-place surfaces, pre-mixes and sur- 
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face treatments. Accordingly, we designed 
and built a special machine for such investi- 
gations and this has already been described 
to you in previous papers. It takes the 
form of a circular track upon which we can 
lay actual surfaces which we test under 
accelerated service conditions. We have 
found this machine to be the most useful de- 
vice in our laboratory and we have solved 
a great many problems for individual pro- 
ducers, inexpensively and in what is now the 
only manner possible in the laboratory. Simi- 
lar machines are now being built or have 
peen built elsewhere in state highway de- 
partm<uts and colleges. 

We have had occasion to check the re- 
sults of our circular track tests against 
actual service results and we are satisfied 
that we can predict the relative traffic dura- 
bilities of different road mixtures. Several 
of our members have benefited materially 
from investigations we have made with our 
circular track and we are in an excellent 
position to render similar assistance to any 
of our members in connection with their 
bituminous mixture problems. 


We have done a lot of work with the Los 
Angeles rattler and have been active in com- 
mittees concerned with the writing of a 
standard method for this test, for we feel 
that it will be desirable to have all aggre- 
gates tested in exactly the same way and 
this is possible with such a rattler. 


(c) Miscellaneous Tests and Activities: 
In 1933 your Director presented a paper be- 
fore this Association entitled, “How the 
Bureau of Engineering Serves the Crushed 
Stone Industry.” In that paper the numerous 
researches and helpful activities of the Bu- 
reau of Engineering in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the Association were covered in some 
detail. It is not my intention to repeat a de- 
tailed recital of our past activities, but let 
me remind you that they covered practically 
every field in which crushed stone is used 
and they treated of subjects which were 
known by us to be troubling the crushed 
stone industry. For illustration, in connec- 
tion with the aggregates themselves we have 
investigated accelerated soundness tests and 
have shown that the sodium sulfate test at 
times gives misleading results and cannot be 
relied upon in all cases as a definite indica- 
tion of unsoundness. 

We have shown that flat and elongated 
fragments are not as harmful when used in 
concrete as once supposed by the engineer- 
ing profession and in this result we were 
confirmed by other investigators. 

We have published the results of tests 
on the effect of gradation on the percentage 
of voids in stone and, also, the effect of 
gradation on the strength characteristics of 
concrete. The effect of stone dust on aggre- 
gates used in concrete was likewise looked 
into and it was found that stone dust does 
practically no harm but decreases the 
strength of concrete only by about 1 to 1% 
per cent for each 1 per cent of dust in the 
aggregate, due to the increased mixing water 
required. On the other hand, stone dust does 
add to the plasticity and is of very material 
assistance in preventing the movement of 
mixing water within the deposited concrete. 
Thus it is beneficial in preventing so-called 
“water-gain,” that is, the rise of water to 
the surface of deposited concrete. 


In the past, several investigations have 
been made to show the relative effect of 
different kinds of aggregates on the strength 
of concrete and a way was devised for pro- 
portioning concrete for a given beam 
strength. Our bulletin No. 7 covers this in- 
vestigation in detail. 

In connection with railroad ballast, an ex- 
tended series of stability tests was made in 
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which it was demonstrated conclusively that 


angular fragments of stone have much 
higher stability when used as ballast than is 
the case with rounded fragments. During 
the past year we have done further work on 
the cementation test for stone ballast, as 
a result of which the American Railway En- 
gineering Association Committee on Ballast, 
of which your Director is a member, is con- 
vinced that this test is misleading. 


Our circular track tests have been pro- 
ductive of many useful and helpful facts. 
We have shown the very great value of 
stone screenings when used as a blanket 
layer under macadam roads in preventing the 
upward intrusion of a clay subgrade and thus 
the load-carrying capacity of such a road is 
thereby increased during bad seasons of the 
year. A large number of tests have been 
made with the track on bituminous mixtures, 
principally on those of the premixed, cold- 
laid type. The results of many of these 
tests were presented and published in the 
Proceedings of the Association of Highway 
Officials of the North Atlantic States. 


Our committee activities are continuing as 
they have in the past and are concerned with 
the writing of specifications and test meth- 
ods of national scope. Such work is of im- 
portance for these specifications and test 
methods finally are written into local specifi- 
cations for materials. 

Our researches were continued in spite of 
interruptions incident to work on the Code 
and our engineering force, because of its 
training, had no difficulty, whatever, in han- 
dling the statistical and engineering in- 
vestigational work of the Code Authority. 


Recent Tests and Engineering 
Activities 


I have related our past endeavors in a 
rather sketchy fashion for they already have 
been covered in previous papers. Let me 
now consider our more recent accomplish- 
ments during the past year. Although the 
Code occupied. our thoughts to a consider- 
able extent during the fore part of the year 
and we did much work in the analysis of 
statistics, let us rather consider some of our 
regular lines of activity. 

(a) Crushed Stone for Bituminous 
Surface Treatments: In one of the States, 
crushed stone has not been used as a cover 
material for bituminous surface treatment 
work, but in its place light bituminous treat- 
ments are given, covered with a light coat- 
ing of sand, obtained generally from local 
banks. This practice naturally deprives the 
commercial stone producer of a good mar- 
ket. We have codperated with that state 
highway department in the carrying out of 
several surface treatment experiments. We 
drew up a complete set of suggested pro- 
cedures and these have been followed in the 
building of experimental sections. There 
was nothing unusual about the methods sug- 
gested and it is hoped that these tests will 
lead to the use of stone as a standard 
cover material, 

In another case, recently, we suggested a 
means for using stone in the form of a thin 
mixed-in-place bituminous surface instead of 
as a cover material for a single surface 
treatment. This particular stone was said to 
have shown excessive crushing under traffic 
when used for single surface treatment 
work and by the use of our circular track 
test we established definitely that this crush- 
ing could be greatly reduced by using a 
mixed-in-place surface. We believe that this 
will result beneficially in the use of the avail- 
able stone in that particular state. 

In still another case, because of stringent 
requirements for toughness, practically all 
of the stones in a given state were about to 
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be eliminated. We had previously made 
tests in our circular track showing that the 
toughness requirement was not at all a good 
index of the resistance of stone to the ac- 
tion of traffic, the fact being that certain 
stones having high toughness crush up worse 
than certain other stones having low tough- 
ness. Consequently, we were in a very good 
position to bring this information before the 
proper authorities and the result was that 
the Los Angeles rattler test was substituted 
and practically all of the condemned stones 
are now in use. Can it seriously be doubted 
whether the Bureau of Engineering performs 
a useful service for the industry? 


(b) Stone Sand for Concrete: In still 
another case, one of our members was anx- 
ious to have stone sand used as a fine aggre- 
gate in concrete in some PWA work. Stone 
sand at that time was not permitted by the 
Federal Specifications. Consequently, we 
felt that the first step in having it accepted 
was to have stone sand written into those 
specifications. Again, through our past re- 
search work and through our intercession 
with the proper committee we were able to 
bring about the desired result and stone sand 
was written into the specifications for fine 
aggregate for concrete of the Federal Speci- 
fications Board. 

(c) Standardization of Sizes: A num- 
ber of producers are anxious to standardize 
sizes, not only of the aggregates themselves, 
but also of mixtures in which aggregates 
are used. We have met with State represen- 
tatives to that end and your Director has _ 
been honored by the New England group of 
testing engineers in being requested to serve 
as a referee between the different states for 
the standardization of their stone sizes. It 
would seem that at least your Bureau of 
Engineering has the confidence of the high- 
way departments with which it deals. 


(d) Crack Survey in North Carolina: 
During the past summer we were asked to 
look into the question of the relative service- 
ability of the gravel and crushed stone con- 
crete roads built in the State of North Car- 
olina. In that State the principal stone ag- 
gregate available is granite and the gravel 
is of rather poor quality. In the past, the 
State highway department has recognized 
this difference in quality of the two kinds of 
coarse aggregates available and they have 
required more cement in the gravel concrete 
than in the stone concrete or they have re- 
quired a heavier cross-section for the gravel 
than for the stone. That the State has been 
perfectly correct in thus showing a prefer- 
ence for the crushed stone is evidenced by 
the outstanding difference in appearance of 
the crushed stone concrete roads as com- 
pared with the gravel. To show this differ- 
ence in a quantitative way we were re- 
quested to have a crack survey made of some 
50 miles of concrete road sections, half of 
which were gravel and half stone. Sections 
were selected which were strictly compar- 
able from the standpoint of age, subgrade 
conditions and traffic. It was required that 
an accurate survey of the cracks be made 
and since this is a time-consuming task when 
made by the use of a tape-measure, we 
thought it desirable to build a special device 
for this purpose. It might be interesting to 
describe this device to show the results ob- 
tained with it. 

Essentially, it consists of a measuring 
wheel exactly ten feet in circumference s0 
arranged that it will actuate a counter oper- 
ated by means of a speedometer cable at- 
tached to the wheel. The measuring wheel 
is mounted on a horizontal axle attached to 
a link which is fastened to the running board 
of an automobile. The link provides for 
inequalities in the road surface and thus 
the measuring wheel may have vertical mo- 





tion with respect to the running board of the 
machine. The speedometer cable is led up 
into the automobile and the operator may 
readily read the revolution counter which is 
so geared as to indicate the distance trav- 
elled in feet. 

When the wheel is in operation the driver 
of the machine reads the counter at the in- 
stant the wheel passes over a transverse 
crack or when it is exactly opposite the be- 
ginning and ending of a longitudinal crack. 
A second operator sketches in the cracks in 
their exact location as called off to him by 
the driver of the machine. The automobile 
is driven at a very low speed of, say, 2 
miles an hour, and the crack survey is made 
as the machine proceeds. This device was 
designed and built in our laboratory and 
was a very effective time-saver. It has at- 
tracted attention among engineers interested 
in making similar surveys. Can stone pro- 
ducers not sense the potentialities of such a 
device if used on concrete roads in various 
states? 

Let me give you some indication of what 
the crack survey in North Carolina showed. 
It is outstanding that the cracking in the 
gravel concrete is far more severe than in 
the stone concrete. The same conditions ex- 
ist in other states where siliceous gravel con- 
crete may be compared with crushed stone 
concrete highways. Obviously, some stone 
concrete roads are better than others. Cer- 
tain gravel concrete roads also are better 
than others and may equal certain of the 
stone concrete sections in appearance. Let 
me quote from our report on the survey, 
but let me emphasize that these quotations 
are not intended to apply to all crushed stone 
and all gravel, but merely to the materials 
used in the roads of this survey. 


Effect on Concrete Pavement Design 


For practical reasons it is impossible in 
road design to take account of all the minor 
variations which might exist in aggregates, 
subgrade, traffic, etc., but the present survey 
shows that certain broad, well-defined differ- 
ences do exist in the behavior of stone and 
gravel concrete roads in North Carolina 
which should be recognized in design. These 
may be stated as follows: 


(1) The average spacing of transverse 
cracks in the stone concrete is 90 ft. and in 
the gravel concrete, 60 ft. 


(2) The average length of longitudinal 
cracking in the stone concrete is roughly 
1/10 mile per mile of road and in the gravel 
concrete from 3/10 to 4/10 mile per mile. 

(3) The gravel concrete shows much 
more frequent cracking of a nature such as 
to produce comparatively small slabs and, 
also corner breakage is more frequent in 


the gravel concrete than in the stone con- 
crete. 


(4) The gravel concrete shows more fre- 
quent blow-ups due to expansion. 


The above facts point to the necessity for 
the following differences in the respective 
designs of stone concrete and gravel concrete 
pavements : 

(1) Because of more frequent transverse 
cracking of the gravel concrete, it should 
have closer spacing of contraction joints than 
in the stone concrete. 

(2) Because of the more frequent blow- 
ups, more expansion joints are needed in the 
gravel concrete than in the stone concrete. 


(3) The greater general frequency of 
cracking in the gravel concrete than in the 
stone concrete indicates a lower resistar e to 
bending stresses when subjected to service 
conditions, and this difference in resistance 
can be corrected in part, at least, either by 
the use of stronger gravel concrete or by 
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greater thickness of gravel pavement, or 
both. 


(4) The stone concrete roads in North 
Carolina are remarkably free from longitu- 
dinal cracking (only one-tenth mile in a mile 
of road), but the gravel concrete shows three 
or four times this length of longitudinal 
cracking, and, even worse, it shows multiple 
longitudinal cracks in many places. The build- 
ing of a center longitudinal joint is an ex- 
pense which it is desirable to avoid if the 
facts warrant its omission. The facts do 
seem to indicate the lack of necessity for a 
center longitudinal joint in the stone con- 
crete roads in North Carolina, since longi- 
tudinal cracking is so infrequent. On the 
other hand, the necessity for a longitudinal 
joint is indicated for the gravel concrete. 

Certainly the above indications are very 
much in favor of stone concrete, and I have 
no doubt that if producers in other states 
would have crack surveys made of stone 
concrete and gravel concrete along the lines 
above described, there will be many cases 
where a corresponding difference in service 
value will be demonstrated. 


(e) Investigations in the Traffic Dura- 
bility of Bituminous Mixtures: As you 
well know, cold-lay mixtures have been com- 
ing to the foreground in recent years, and 
there are many different ideas as to what 
constitutes the best type of cold-lay mixture 
to use. Bituminous mixtures of the cold-lay 
type may, in a rough way, be classified into 
two groups, one, that type which depends 
upon the use of a liquefier for keeping the 
mixture in a soft enough condition to lay 
and upon the later evaporation of that lique- 
fier to produce sufficient hardening of the 
asphalt for the creation of stability, and, two, 
that type in which hard and soft asphalts 
are used in the mixture. Thereby a com- 
paratively workable mix results until the 
pavement is laid and rolled. Then the hard 
and soft asphalts blend together and form an 
asphaltic cement of the proper consistency. 

Some of these mixtures, such as Amiesite, 
are of the more or less open type, while 
others, denser in texture when compacted, 
form a more or less waterproof surface, one 
giving a sandpaper finisher as distinguished 
from a stony surface. One would think that 
after all these years of bituminous pavement 
construction, there would be little left to learn 
regarding the proper mixtures to use. Un- 
fortunately, that is not true, for we find that 
defects of one kind or another show up in 
these several mixtures, and consequently 
some of them are more resistant to traffic 
than others. 


This subject of traffic durability alone is 
one upon which we could profitably use the 
services of several investigators continuously. 
I do not believe there is a better tool in 
existence for the investigation of the pre- 
mixed type of surface than the circular test- 
ing track, for we can determine the traffic 
durability of any type of .bituminous mix- 
ture within a few hours’ time. There is no 
question. whatever that our track results 
agree with service. We have demonstrated 
this to our own satisfaction in a number of 
different instances, notably in connection with 
an experimental pavement laid in Washing- 
ton and subjected to severe chain traffic dur- 
ing the winter months. The results of our 
track “tests were practically identical with 
the service results shown by the Washington 
test sections. 


It. is not my purpose to enter into a de- 
tailed discussion of the many matters we 
have investigated in bitinminous mixtures. 
There is one serious problem, however, to 
which I wish to call your attention, namely, 
the fact that all stones do not retain their 
bituminous film equally well. Asphalt ad- 
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heres to some stones better than to others. 
Certainly, some stones are better fitted for 
certain types of bituminous mixtures than 
for other types. When this is demonstrated 
to be the case, it will be advantageous for 
the stone producer to make that type of 
bituminous mixture for which his stone is 
best suited, or to take the necessary steps 
to prevent the uncoating of the aggregate in 
the presence of water. 


(f) Concrete Investigations on Penn- 
sylvania Aggregates: At the last meeting 
of the association, mention was made of a 
large investigation being undertaken on 
Pennsylvania aggregates for use in portland 
cement concrete, and when I tell you that 
this investigation involved 20 coarse aggre- 
gates and 10 fine aggregates and the making 
of approximately 3000 tests, you will realize 
that we have done a large amount of work 
on this project alone. However, in so general 
a paper it is impossible for me to go into 
detail regarding the tests undertaken. Let 
me say, however, that they include three 
main series of tests. Series I involved com- 
pression and beam tests on concrete con- 
taining 20 different coarse aggregates se- 
lected as typical of the crushed stones, slags 
and gravels in the state of Pennsylvania. 
These same coarse aggregates, however, are 
also typical of aggregates existing in other 
states, and so the results are applicable in 
districts outside of Pennsylvania. In this 
series the concrete was vibrated into the 
molds by the use of a special vibrating de- 
vice, designed and built in our laboratory. 


Series II of the same investigation deals 
with concrete placed in the usual manner, 
while Series III again involved vibrated con- 
crete, but this time local sands were used 
with local aggregates, whereas in Series I 
the same sand was used in all of the con- 
cretes. 


Several stone sands were also investigated 
and it was found that stone sands have an 
outstanding value in the production of high 
beam strength. Stone sand, from all indi- 
cations, should prove to be a most excellent 
fine aggregate for use in concrete highway 
construction. 


We do not feel that the present tests, 
favorable as they are in showing the high 
value of crushed stone as a coarse aggre- 
gate in concrete road construction, show the 
stone in as favorable a light as it is shown 
in actual service. There is no question that 
at the present time the beam tests is the 
best test we have for highway concrete, but 
let it be recalled that in testing beams, the 
concrete is very carefully cured and the load 
is applied slowly, generally requiring two or 
three minutes for the completion of the test. 
Contrast this with what happens to concrete 
roads in service. Prior to the time failure 
takes place, the concrete is subjected to 
many applications of stresses of different 
kinds until finally a load comes along. 
whether it be traffic or a load due to natu- 
ral conditions, which finally results in the 
cracking of the slab. A heavy traffic load 
traveling at 40 miles per hour may produce 
stresses in the slab, first compression, then 
a reversal to maximum tension, all in the 
space of a fraction of a second. This is quite 
a different manner of load application than 
exists during the testing of a concrete beam 
where the load is applied slowly. Is it not 
possible that a more sudden application of 
load to concrete beams would be more in- 
dicative of the relative value of these several 
concretes than is shown to be the case by 
the more static application of load? With 
this thought in view, we are proceeding 
further with these tests by the use of an 
impact machine which more nearly simulates 
what takes place in actual service, 
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Conclusion 


In the present discussion I have been able 
only to scratch the surface, even in treating 
of our investigations during the present year, 
but I hope that I have shown you the im- 
portance of investigations such as we are 
carrying on in our laboratory. 

I have pointed out to you a number of 
times that crushed stone occupies a unique 
position in the field of aggregates. In most 
cases crushed stone does not have to be 
demonstrated as having merit for any par- 
ticular type of construction. That, generally, 
is a foregone conclusion. However, crushed 
stone, being the most expensive of aggre- 
gates, must be demonstrated as having supe- 
rior merit rather than merely sufficient merit. 
We cannot relax in our investigational work 
to that end. 

Up to the present time crushed stone has 
had a predominating position in the bitumi- 
nous field, but competing aggregates are 
making a strong bid to occupy that field on 
an equal basis with stone. You cannot afford 
to neglect any effort to continuously demon- 
strate the superior merit of crushed stone 
for use in bituminous construction. We must 
continue to get the facts which will: 

(1) Make for even better bituminous 
crushed stone construction than ever before. 

(2) Demonstrate the superior worth of 
crushed stone for this type of construction. 

We feel that our Bureau of Engineering 
must be given ample support so that we can 
continue to improve the product in which 
crushed stone is used and also to demon- 
strate its superiority to other aggregates. 
Certain types of bituminous mixtures are 
under fire, and in fact they have been dis- 
continued in some states because of the un- 
coating of the bituminous material from the 
aggregate in the presence of water. Are 
we going to sit idly by and allow the dis- 
continuance of an otherwise excellent mix- 
ture, or are we going to do our utmost to 
cure this trouble and thus again open up a 
lucrative market for stone? Continued re- 
search is the only way out of this difficulty. 


Undoubtedly there are a number of other 
fields which require investigation. We are 
told that building construction, especially 
housing, will have a great impetus in the 
next several years. If we had adequate per- 
sonnel, we could engage ourselves to very 
good advantage in researches in that field. 

Much remains to be investigated on the 
question of durability of aggregates as re- 
lated to the durability of concrete. This 
investigation is highly important in order 
that aggregates may not be penalized in the 
writing of specifications. 


The Los Angeles rattler, now about to be 
standardized, will open up a number of 
problems as to proper specifications for ag- 
gregates for different types of construction. 
Are we to continue an active part in dem- 
onstrating desirable specification limits, or 
are we going to let somebody else do the 
leading and then try to cure the trouble 
after it has occurred? Certainly we should 
be leaders and not followers. 

At this convention you will hear of the 
low cost stabilized road which has so ex- 
tensively taken the fancy of highway depart- 
ments. It is essentially a low cost road and 
therefore it will not sustain high cost in 
the manufacture and transportation of ma- 
terials. What are commercial crushed stone 
producers going to do about this new type 
of construction? In some cases, undoubtedly, 
they can benefit from it, for is it not also 
possible that through research we can demon- 
strate certain ways in which crushed stone 
may be more economically used than the 
local gravel? Is this not worth a trial, or 
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are you content to let the local gravel pro- 
ducer run away with this potentially large 
market? Unless I am mistaken, there is a 
grave danger that commercial producers will 
lose much of this business unless we can 
discover a way to compete with local mate- 
rials. Such competition may take the form 
of thinner road cross-sections where stone is 
used with a corresponding smaller amount 
of admixed material, whether that be salt, 
calcium chloride, or bitumen. It may assume 
some other form which only research and 
thought will demonstrate. 


Our investigational work must not only be 
continued, but continued vigorously. There 
are too many vital problems remaining to 
be solved and there are too many develop- 
ment possibilities even to consider a retarda- 
tion of our investigational efforts. We could 
employ 20 men very profitably in our work, 
while, as a matter of fact, we have only 
three laboratory workers. I wish to pay 
tribute to the loyalty and persistence of our 
research force, for when a job must be done, 
they do it, no matter when or how long this 
requires them to be on duty. In consequence, 
they have accomplished a lot of work during 
the past year. 


Let me use this occasion to express my 
personal appreciation for the support you 
have given to our engineering activities 
through these past years of adversity. I 
know this phase of our association work has 
been beneficial in advancing the interests of 
crushed stone producers, and I hope this 
general review has given you a clearer in- 
sight into the activities of your Bureau of 
Engineering. 


Highway Treatments 


All of one session, under the chairman- 
ship of H. E. Rodes, was devcted to various 
phases of highway surface stabilizing treat- 
ment. The first paper, “Using Calcium Chlo- 
ride,” by B. C. Tiney, chief engineer of the 
Calcium Chloride Association, Detroit, 
Mich., showed the possibilities of using 
aggregates along with calcium chloride in 
the surfacing of secondary reads. It was 
pointed out that the scientific combining of 
clay, silt, sand, coarse aggregates and mojs- 
ture to form dense, well-bonded road srr- 
faces, has been the outstanding developm: nt 
of the past few years in the highway ficld, 
and that these types of surfaces could be 
applied to more than 2,000,000 miles of un- 
surfaced roads in the United States. 

The three main factors which contribute 
to the stability of clay-sand-stone mixtures, 
according to Mr. Tiney, are: 

“(1) DENSITY: Obtained by a proper 
gradation of sizes, ranging from 1-in. stone 
down through coarse sand, fine sand, silt and 
clay. Compaction by rollers or traffic, in 
the presence of proper moisture content is 
also a factor in securing density. Samples 
cut from well-compacted, stabilizing wearing 
courses show a unit weight of about 150 Ib. 
per cu. ft., which equals the weight of cement 
concrete. 

“The gradation of sizes of the complete 
mixture (including clay and silt) as recom- 
mended by the Calcium Chloride Associa- 
tion, is as follows: 


foie = |. Sap eres y 100% 

Pemeee:. Fe RG cee cn vccvescebe 80-100% 
Passing % in. sieve............+6+. 50-100% 
Passing No. Ss cote bene es 40- 80% 
Passing No. 10 sieve............. 30- 60% 
Passing No. 40 sieve............. 20- 45% 
Passing No. 270 sieve............. 10- 25% 
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“The fraction passing the No. 270 sieve 
shall not be more than two-thirds of the 
fraction passing the No. 40 sieve. 


“(2) INTERNAL FRICTION: This js 
the resistance of the particles to sliding over 
each other and is furnished by the angular 
crushed stone and sharp sand. The wedging 
or keying action is increased by the weight 
of traffic or rollers. 


“(3) COHESION: This is the resistance 
of the soil and stone particles to being pulled 
apart. It is furnished by the clay, used in 
the mixture and by the moisture which js 
introduced at the time of construction and 
preserved by calcium chloride. Moisture 
films surrounding the soil grains cause the 
grains to adhere to each other with remark- 
able force, as illustrated by the stability of 
sand beaches at certain water stages.” 


The rapid development in the past year 
of the idea of producing these stabilizing 
mixtures in central plants and delivering 
them on the road, ready to be spread and 
rolled into place, was brought out and slides 
of some of the new plants were shown 
Some of the plants described were finding a 
ready market for their overburden and pea 
gravel in this way. 


New Outlet 


It was pointed out that while the unit 
cost of the stabilized wearing course is but 
a fraction of the cost of pavement, the ton- 
nage of aggregate involved is about the 
same in each. The possibilities of business 
for producers in this field were discussed in 
the paper as follows: 

“The aggregates producer is, then, pre- 
sented with a new outlet for his material. 
Can he afford to ignore the opportunity? 
Let us glance at the highway horizon. We 
are now, and have been for the past two or 
three years, in the midst of extensive road 
construction programs, financed largely by 
emergency Federal funds for the relief of 
unemployment. It is obvious that that Fed- 
eral financing on this scale cannot continue 
indefinitely and that it will be greatly re- 
duced when private industry has made fur- 
ther recovery. Local highway units will 
probably find difficulty in raising sufficient 
funds to carry on extensive construction of 
high cost surfacing, because of strong public 
sentiment against increased taxation. In 
cther words, the highway finance pendulum 
may swing over to some lean years. If you 
agree that this is probable, then we must 
look to low-cost surfacing to provide the 
miles of road improvement through that pe- 
riod. Even now, the needs and demands for 
low-cost all-weather surfacing for secondary 
and farm-to-market roads have been receiv- 
ing far more than normal consideration. 
There is, then, a strong probability that the 
future market for aggregates may come 
more and more into the field of low-cost 
surfacing. Stabilization has a prominent 


place in this picture.” 

Dr. C. D. Looker, International Salt Co, 
Ithaca, N. Y., read a paper, “Using Salt,” 
in the symposium on Stabilized Roads. de 
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scribing its use as a binder in construction 
of secondary roads. Lantern slides of actual 
construction and finished roads illustrated the 
possibilities along this line. 

The third paper, “Using Bituminous Ma- 
terials,” by F. V. Reagel, engineer of mate- 
rials, Missouri State Highway Department, 
gave a glimpse into the low-cost road build- 
ing of the state of Missouri, and described 
the test programs and roads set up in this 
state to arrive at the best possible construc- 
tion for bituminous roads. The paper ‘in- 
cluded the evaluation of costs per mile for 
yarious types of bituminous roads, including 
emulsified mixtures. 

“Planning for Future Highways” was the 
paper presented by H. S. Fairbank, chief, 
division of information, United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C., a 


paper in which Mr. Fairbank related the 
plans of the Bureau in determining what 
programs should be followed in future road 
building. 

In this paper it was pointed out that our 


main road system is in good condition but 
that increased traffic on secondary and less 
important roads was increasing to the .point 
that money must be spent on them, now. 


Mr. Fairbank remarked that our planning 
of road building programs in the past has 
not followed a definite line of reasoning and 
that our estimated total of. 2,500,000 miles 
of roads in the United States could not be 
accurate. He said that future programs will 
follow a well-defined system, which will 
come out of comprehensive planning studies. 
Thirty-three state highway departments have 
agreed to coOperate in these studies, and 
eight of them are already at work, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fairbank. Federal appropria- 
tions have been secured for improving of 
these local roads and more will follow. Mr. 
Fairbank said that many of the rural un- 
employed could be put to work when the 
program is initiated, and that the roads to 
be improved will be selected in the order of 
their importance as determined by actual 
planning for surveys. In making this sur- 
vey, all roads will be driven over and meas- 
ured and transportation maps made up to 
show which roads have been improved, those 
that are below standard, excess curvatures, 
railroad crossing and grades, as well as the 
plotting of every home, school, church, 
mine, etc. 

This work is scheduled to begin in two 
or three months. Traffic-flow maps on the 
order cf topographic maps will indicate the 
intensity of traffic, whether light or heavy, 
over all roads, and weighing stations will 
be used to determine the number of: truck 
miles, pleasure vehicle miles, etc. Finally, 
the studies of taxation, construction, main- 
tenance, rural and city streets, agricultural 
conditions, etc., will be molded into the well- 
defined program to be instituted in the near 
future, according to Mr. Fairbank. 


Concrete Highways 


The subject of concrete pavement con- 
struction was covered in another session, pre- 
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sided over by Stirling Tomkins. The paper 
was prepared by Frank T. Sheets, consult- 
ing engineer, Portland Cement Association, 
and read by M. D. Caton, of the P.C.A. 
staff. It dealt fundamentally with rational 
planning of highway systems and the “boil- 
ing down” of statistics taken from traffic 
and economic surveys to the point where 
simple, accurate design formulae are ob- 
tained. Emphasis was placed on the fact 
that test roads, scientific researches, field in- 
vestigation and mathematical analyses have 
combined to remove the necessity for the 
guesswork previously used in design of 
highways. 

According to Mr. Caton, a logical proce- 
dure for designing concrete pavements to 
meet anticipated traffic conditions, involving 
stress analysis and the evaluation of the 
fatigue behavior of concrete under repeated 
loads is necessary in the design of any type 
of concrete road. Charts and data were 
used in the presentation to show the steps in 
developing a simple working design formula 
from traffic counts, surveys and the types 
of traffic encountered on a road. Mr. Sheets’ 
paper in complete form may be obtained on 
application to the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 


Large Size Aggregate 


T. C. Powers, assistant to the director 
of research, Portland Cement Association, 
had a paper, “Advantages of Large Size 
Aggregate for Mass Concrete,” in which 
he reviewed the history of “cobble concrete” 
—concrete incorporating coarse aggregate of 
4-in. size or larger. This was of particular 
interest to the crushed stone industry, as it 
means the use of more stone in concrete— 
large size aggregate of other kinds not being 
generally available. Mr. Powers said that 
“cobble concrete” had in general identically 
the same characteristics as other concrete, 
and predicted an increase in the use of large 
size aggregate in mass concrete, as there is 
an appreciable saving in cement. 


Safety Work 


The rest of the program dealt with safety 
work and included the award of the Explo- 
sives Engineer trophy to the Inland Lime 
and Stone Co., Manistique, Mich., and cer- 
tificates to 19 other quarries, already noted 
in a previous issue of Rock Propucts as 
having achieved perfect safety records in 
1934. In his presentation address, Daniel 
Harrington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, spoke 
briefly on dust hazards. He said, no matter 
what the nature of the dust, he was. con- 
vinced that constant breathing of it was 
detrimental to health, and that all opera- 
tions which produce dust would eventually 
be compelled to install dust-prevention equip- 
ment. 


Luncheon Program 


At the “greeting luncheon” on January 27, 
E. J. Krause, Columbia Quarry Co., St. 
Louis, presided. It was he who had charge 
of many convention details, and he received 
the sincere thanks of the convention as a 
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splendid host. The principal address at the 
luncheon was made by Harold Williams, 
Boston, Mass., attorney, honorary member 
of the board of directors of the National 
Crushed Stone Association, on “Industry’s 
Opportunity to Aid Recovery,” in which he 
urged the association members not to be- 
come discouraged as a result of the NRA 
experiment, but to continue their association 
activities as never before. 


Silicosis in Congress 
CONGRESSIONAL investigation of 
silicosis hazards in industry is pro- 

posed by Congressman Marcantonio, of New 
York, as a result of alleged wholesale sili- 
cosis injuries to workers on a West Virginia 
tunnel job. The preamble of the resolution 
said that 476 workers “have from time to 
time died from silicosis contracted while em- 
ployed in digging out a tunnel at Gauley 
Bridge, W. Va.,” and that 1500 more are 
suffering from the disease. 

P. H. Faulconer, president of Rinehart & 
Dennis, contractors of Charlottesville, Va., 
is quoted as follows: 

“Only 48 men died during the work here. 
I don’t know how many had silicosis, but 
most of them died of pneumonia. And dur- 
ing that epidemic of pneumonia we had a 
lower death rate in our construction camps 
than the rest of the county. 

“We paid into the state compensation 
fund $166,000, but the Supreme court of 
West Virginia ruled that silicosis was not 
covered in the provisions of the law. 

“Since that time we have paid out over 
$300,000 to the silicosis racket. 

“The records show that men brought suits 
who had never been in this tunnel, and some 
others by men who actually were in the 
tube an hour.” 

Engineering News-Record, in an editorial 
in defense of the contractors, says the alle- 
gations are “fantastic—sheer bunk.” It 
charges that certain lawyers have engaged 
in a racket of lawsuits against contractors. 
As to the Marcantonio resolution, the edi- 
torial says: “Such a resolution should be 
promptly passed. The time has come to 
bring out authoritatively all the facts of 
silicosis hazards.” 


May Recover CO. 


Diamond Springs Lime Co., Diamond 
Springs, Calif., is considering plans to re- 
cover CO. (carbon dioxide gas) from its 
rotary lime kilns, according to a local news- 
paper, quoting Homer P. Brown, president 
and general manager. He is quoted as say- 
ing business had picked up notably, especial- 
ly the demand for pulverized quicklime by 
cyanide plants for gold recovery. One of 
the unique products developed by the com- 
pany’s laboratory is a (“clay”) pigeon for 
trap shooting. They are made of a hitherto 
waste product by special machinery designed 
and built at the plant. The demand requires 
night and day operation producing 60,000 tar- 
gets per 24 hours. 
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Ready-Mixed Concrete Gains Faster Than 
Any Other Building Material 


National Ready-Mixed Concrete Association 
Convention at St. Louis Best Attended of Any 


HE ANNUAL convention of the Na- 
pw Ready Mixed Concrete Associa- 
tion held at St. Louis, January 31, was well 
attended by producers from all sections of 
the United States and a few members from 
Canada. Officers elected for 1936 were: 
President, Joseph L. Shiely, St. Paul, Minn.; 
vice-presidents, P. F. Ayer, Cambridge, 
Mass., J. F. McCracken, Louisville, Ky., R. 
B. Young, Toronto, Ont., Canada; secretary, 
Joseph H. Dixey, New York, N. Y.; treas- 
urer, Stephen Stepanian, Columbus, Ohio; 
member-at-large, T. FE. Popplewell, Ft. 
Worth, Texas; assistant treasurer, Stanton 
Walker, Washington, D. C.; and executive 
secretary, V. P. Ahearn, Washington, D. C. 

At the opening session of the convention 
held immediately after the regular meetings 
of the National Sand and Gravel Associa- 
tion, National Crushed Stone Association 
and National Slag Association, the retiring 
president, H. F. Thomson, extended the 
thanks of the group for the codperation of 
the other three organizations in making this 
meeting possible. He summed up the activ- 
ities of the association in 1935 as pertaining 
to “codes and getting straightened out after- 
wards,” but stressed the need for continu- 
ance of the association now that there is a 
“greater percentage of production in the 
country than ever before.” 

Mr. Thomson’s presidential address “The 
Star of Ready Mix Concrete is Rising,” was 
in part as follows: 

“Together with other elements of Ameri- 
can business which are dependent on con- 
struction, the ready mixed concrete industry 
faces encouraging prospects. Varying local 
conditions will influence individual operators, 
but by and large the approaching season 
should bring to our members opportunity for 
a larger volume of business than we have 
enjoyed for several years. We shall, of 
course, be affected by the current social 
trends, but the time of greater volume of 
production for which we have been working 
appears at hand. 

“This increased volume for most opera- 
tors may be expected from two directions. 
First and foremost, there is prospect of 
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much more construction in most metropoli- 
tan districts than for many years. All fac- 
tors point toward even more activity in resi- 
dential construction than last season; the 
combined effects of the deficiency in this 
field for several years past, plus current gov- 
ernment encouragement, should be cumula- 
tive for some time to come. The United 
States News in speaking of future trends 
stated—‘Count on home building to come 
forward in Spring to bulwark industrial 
improvement.’ And there may also be ex- 
pected an increase in industrial construction, 
including factory replacements and exten- 
sions. 


Favorable Attitude Toward Ready Mix 

“But aside from the_ growing opportuni- 
ties with the expansion of urban construc- 
tion, another encouraging factor is the de- 


cidedly more favorable attitude toward ready 
mixed concrete by the contractors. A year 
ago I hazarded the statement that ready 
mixed concrete can now be considered as an 
accepted method on practically all types of 
construction. Recent experience has justi- 
fied this thought. My observation is that in 
most cities a steadily growing proportion of 
the miscellaneous construction is being 
served with ready mixed concrete. 


. 7 >. — + . 7. 7. 
Service 


“In speaking of future business, it is op- 
portune to again mention what has been 
said before regarding ready mix, namely 
that our individual success as operators de- 
pends to a greater degree than in most in- 
dustries upon every producer of ready mixed 
concrete, large or small, old or new, main- 
taining the highest standard of service at 
all times. Ours is a made-to-order prod- 
uct, to be delivered as and when needed at 
the job. ‘Service’ is a much-overworked 
word, but it is the very keystone of our 
industry. Under service I would include not 
only the routing of trucks so that the loads 
arrive at the rate required by the job, but 
I would also include the entire technique of 
proportioning and mixing. 

“Anything short of this standard of service 
will tend to discredit ready mix and to harm 
not only the offending operator, but also all 
other operators of the locality, and frequent- 
ly elsewhere. 


Difficulties 


“In considering some of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in furthering the use of ready mix, 
it is interesting to note that many of the 
problems are not those of pre-mixed com 
crete as such, but rather are fundamental 
problems of all concrete. In meeting many 
of these problems we must look to codpefa- 
tion with other agencies who are also it 
terested in good concrete practices. The 
importance of many details in connection 
with concrete were not generally realized 
until the standards of accuracy which are 
possible with ready mix were developed. 
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“For instance, there has been great laxity 
in specifying the quality of concrete desired 
on a job. The expression ‘1-2-4’ has come 
to mean in the minds of many specification 
writers merely the ordinary quality of con- 
crete which they have been accustomed to 
receive on their jobs, almost regardless of 
what proportions of material were actually 
used. 


“This laxity frequently results in unfair 
competition between contractors, when one 
figures what is called for and the other fig- 
ures something different; also between ready 
mix which complies with the specification 
and job-mix which is made according to the 
foreman’s judgment as to what will stand 
up. Sometimes a specification writer will 
try to tighten his requirements by adding a 
cement content, as ‘1-2-4 containing six sacks 
of cement per yard’ or ‘1-2-4 with one sack 
of cement to not over 4% cu. ft. of concrete.’ 
Such provisions are incongruous as the con- 
tent and proportion provisions do not mean 
the same thing, and hence lead to confusion. 


“Similar difficulties result from some of 
the attempts to specify maximum water con- 
tent or water-cement ratio. Thus the super- 
visor’s idea of the consistency obtained with 
a certain water-content is too often based 
upon inaccurate data from job-mixing; and 
when this paper water-content is adhered to 
accurately by a ready mix operation there 
results a consistency which is not suited 
to the job, which leads to unmerited criti- 
cism of ready mix as being unable to serve 
the job properly. Such difficulties, and 
others which have resulted from the very 
accuracy of good ready mix control, point 
toward the need of a better knowledge of 
the characteristics of concrete by both the 
supervisor and the contractor. A notable 
contribution by ready mix operators to the 
technique of better concreting is the educa- 
tional work by the pre-mixed concrete rep- 
resentatives in coodrdinating the accuracy 
of modern control with the rather lax stand- 
ards which have heretofore been considered 
adequate. 


“And so in looking forward to the possi- 
bilities of ready mixed concrete operation, 
we can think of two factors standing out. 
First, conscientious attention to the details 
of accurate control and reliable service will 
aid in winning for the operator an increasing 
portion of the growing volume of construc- 
tion, which is in view in practically all cities 
in the immediate future. Such increase is the 
best possible assurance of satisfactory finan- 
cial results to the individual operator. And 
second the very accuracy of a properly con- 
trolled ready mix production will result in 
the operator contributing to the wider un- 
derstanding of good concrete technique and 
the advance of better concrete construction. 
When considered together, these prospects 
mean that ready mixed concrete, if properly 
developed and applied by full co-operation, 
may be expected to advance steadily to its 
justifiable position as an important factor 
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in the realm of modern construction mate- 
rials.” 


Needs for an Association 


The activities of the association in helping 
solve code problems in the past and the need 
for statistics of actual production, studies 
of merchandising methods, uniform cost ac- 
counting and the need for adequate insur- 
ance were cited by Mr. Thomson as some 
of the reasons for continuing the associa- 
tion. 


V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary, in his 
brief report, stressed the need of active na- 
tional representation for this industry and 
urged the adoption in substance of the reso- 
lutions accepted by the Mineral Aggregates 
Institute in its session. Stanton Walker, 
director of engineering, in his abbreviated 
report, said that the association is repre- 
sentative of the nation and that it repre- 
sented its members in the writing of specifi- 
cations pertaining to ready mixed concrete. 
The value of the association was further 
pointed out by Mr. Walker as expressing 
consolidated opinions, and to be of such a 
nature that engineering organizations and 
committees come to the association for opin- 
ions before acting on problems peculiar to 
the industry. 


Forum on Business Conditions 


The next order of business was the open 
forum on business conditions. Reports sub- 
mitted by representatives called upon in ad- 
vance in reply to assigned questions were as 
follows: 

The repeal of prohibition and the revival 
of the distillery business in Kentucky have 
revived business in general, and as a result, 
the ready mix business is better than ever 
before. PWA work and street programs in 
Louisville have contributed considerably to 
this business. Producers and dealers both 
buy cement at dealers’ prices. Inasmuch as 
there is local codperation, the abolition of 
the code did not seriously affect the industry. 

Most of the business of the past year went 
into the servicing of large projects. The 
price level dropped with reduction in aggre- 
gate prices. Business looks very good for 
1936.—J. F. McCracken, Louisville, Ky. 

The volume of business around Pittsburgh 
in 1935 was up slightly in comparison to 
1934. The ratio of volume of demand in 
1935 to capacity was approximately 40 per 
cent. The producers in the Pittsburgh area 
have worked together and operate on an 
exchange of trucks system. Consequently 
the invalidation of the code hardly affected 
them. Believe every ready mix concrete 
producer could be benefited by the adoption 
of a voluntary code. There is yet much to 
be accomplished. Most of our business has 
been placed in the servicing of small projects. 
Prospects for 1936 appear to be better than 
last year—R. V. Warren, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., reporting for H. C. McCrady. 

Yardage was up 25 per cent for the state 
of Texas in 1935 and sales were 30 per cent 
of the capacity. The price level in Houston 
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was down, stable in San Antonio, low in 
Dallas and up 10 per cent in Fort Worth. 
The code invalidation had no effect on the 
price. The consensus of opinion is that a 
code is not wanted in Texas. Sixty-five per 
cent of the business is for large projects and 
the other 35 per cent for small projects. 
Expect a 20 per cent increase in business 
in 1936 with slightly higher prices. The 
ownership and operation of plants by con- 
tractors for specific projects has not affected 
the industry in Texas. All ready mix opera- 
tors in this locality are accorded the regular 
dealer discount on cement.—T. E. Pop- 
plewell, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The ready mix business in Oakland and 
Berkeley, Calif., totaled 134,000 yd. in 1934 
and 174,000 yd. in 1935, an increase of 30 
per cent and the demand was 50 per cent of 
the capacity. The invalidation of the code 
resulted in a lower 1935 price level. Would 
welcome a renewal of the Recovery Act pro- 
vided that there be no allocation of business 
among existing plants, that there be a fixed 
basement level and that the open price-filing 
type of provision be inserted. Doubt whether 
any voluntary code would benefit industry 
in this area. Eighty per cent of business 
has been in the servicing of large projects. 
Business in 1936 should be 30 per cent better 
with a total of 225,000 yd. A better price 
will probably result, due to the activities of 
local associations. Eighty per cent of this 
1936 business should go into servicing large 
projects. Thirty per cent of the 1935 busi- 
ness was handled by plants owned and oper- 
ated by contractors. All of the producers 
have enjoyed the regular dealer cement dis- 
count—R. E. Tremoureux, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

The volume of business for 1935 in the 
Northwest was 60 per cent of the-volume in 
1934. The volume of demand was 60 per 
cent of plant capacity and the price level 
20 per cent under 1934 prices. Invalidation 
of the code has lowered prices. Would wel- 
come a renewal with the open price policy 
and provisions for a fixed price level. Forty 
per cent of business has been for complete 
servicing of large projects, 10 per cent has 
gone into stand-by servicing of large proj- 
ects and 50 per cént for servicing of small 
projects. Expect an appreciable increase in 
business for 1936 but no recovery in price. 
All of the producers are accorded the reg- 
ular dealer discount on cement.—Porter 
W. Yett, Seattle, Wash. 

The business in 1935 in and around De- 
troit was four times the business in 1934, 
with a much lower price level. Plants are 
cperating at full capacity. Invalidation of 
the code did not affect the price level, inas- 
much as prices had begun to drop when the 
government did not enforce the code. Pro- 
ducers in Detroit do not believe that there 
is any benefit to be derived from codes. 
Seventy-five per cent of the business in 1935 
went to complete servicing of large projects 
and 25 per cent to small projects. Both vol- 
ume of business and prices are expected to 
be better in 1936. Producers are universally 
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accorded dealers’ prices for cement.—G. 
W. Cooper, Detroit, Mich. 

About the same volume of business in 1935 
as in 1934 in eastern Canada. Business has 
largely been private. Prospects for 1936 are 
not bright, but sentiment is improving and 
possibly some business will materialize. 
Montreal has shaped up a bit better with 
some government work and has good pros- 
pects for 1936. Ottawa is in a position com- 
parable to Montreal and also has good busi- 
ness prospects for 1936. Producers have no 
competition from contractors, and all enjoy 
dealers’ prices on cement.—R, B. Young, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Business for 11 operators in metropolitan 
New York totaled $350,000 in 1934 as 
against $500,000 for 13 operators in 1935, 
showing a gain of 43 per cent. The ratio of 
demand to capacity was 33%4 per cent. The 
price level in 1934 was the lowest ever, but 
concerted effort by producers resulted in 
better prices in 1935. Invalidation of the 
code had no effect on the price level in New 
York. It is believed that a voluntary code 
as proposed would be of no benefit. Ninety 
per cent of business was for large projects 
(1,000 to 75,000 cu. yd.), 8 per cent for 
small projects and the remaining 2 per cent 
went to stand-by servicing of large projects. 
Practically all jobs in New York involving 
300 cu. yd. of concrete or less are ready mix 
jobs. It appears that business in 1936 will 
exceed that of 1935 by 50 per cent, and this 
business will be proportioned the same as 
in 1935 for large and small projects. Con- 
tractors are no threat to the ready mix busi- 
ness. All producers are accorded dealer 
prices for cement—J. H. Dixey, New 
York, N. Y. 

Business in 1935 exceeded that of 1934 by 
approximately 25 per cent, but 1934 was a 
terrible year. The price level has remained 
about the same for the two years, but fluctu- 
ations in aggregate prices affected the price 
of ready mix concrete. Producers in St. 
Louis are not interested in a national code, 
although experience with NIRA taught 
them to codperate more fully. Seventy-five 
per cent of the business of 1935 was for 
large projects and 25 per cent for small 
projects, with prospects for 1936 business 
better, especially in the volume to go to 
small jobs. There has been no trouble with 
contractor competition and all producers are 
accorded the dealers’ discount on cement.— 
H. F. Thomson, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. L. Shiely was called upon to describe 
conditions in St. Paul, in the absence of 
J. A. Campbell. Mr. Shiely said that he had 
not made much money in the ready mix 
business, but considered this business of 
genuine value as a service in connection with 
the aggregate business—he sells about 80 
per cent of the aggregates he produces lo- 
cally as ready mixed concrete. It was of 
great interest to the producers present to 
hear that Mr. Shiely was delivering from 
600 to 1,000 yd. of ready mix daily in tem- 
peratures down to 35 degrees below zero 
for a large sewer job. He said that often 
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ready mix was delivered a distance up to 
45 miles at 20 below zero in St. Paul, with- 
out the temperature at the job dropping be- 
low the specified minimum of 70 degrees. 
This was accomplished by using heating 
coils for the aggregates and introducing 
water into the mix at 100 to 110 deg. F., 
with the temperature of the mix at 90 deg. 
when placed in the trucks, which were thor- 
oughly caulked. 


Specifications 


“Specifications for Ready Mixed Con- 
crete,” by Stanton Walker, was the subject 
of a paper. In this presentation, Mr. Walker 
stressed the need for consolidated opinions in 
matters of specifications, which are becom- 
ing more and more complex with the growth 
of the industry. In review, he said that 
there were 25 plants 12 years ago, over 
100 in 1930 and that now 400 plants were in 
existence producing an estimated 3,000 000 
cu. yd. in 1935, valued at $20,000,000. Mr. 
Walker mentioned that the first plants were 
small and simple, but that now more and 
more adaptations and complications were 
coming in with the necessity of some stand- 
ardization to govern present practice. 

For example, some localities require mix- 
ing of not less than one minute for mixes of 
1 cu. yd. or less with 15 seconds to be added 
for each additional 1 cu. yd. Some require 
not less than 50 revolutions or more than 150 
revolutions and some even require 15 revolu- 
tions clockwise, 5 counterclockwise and then 
15 more clockwise. 

Other questions brought up were whether 
or not wash water should be carried in truck 
mixers, and the feasibilinty of using locked 
water measuring devices. Varied opinions 
were expressed by J. H. Dixey, J. F. Mc- 
Cracken, Alex. Foster, Jr., R. V. Warren, S. 
Stepanian, and others, which were recorded 
for Mr. Walker’s use in handling these prob- 
lems in the making of future specifications. 

The afternoon session was presided over 
by Alex. Foster, Jr., R. B. Young, chair- 
man of the technical problems committee, 
reviewed the problems of his committee and 
discussed its work. It was suggested by 
Chairman Foster that this committee be 
enlarged so as better to be able to lay the 
views of the association before other specifi- 
cation-writing committees and engineering 
bodies. 

Housing 


E. W. Dienhart, Cement Products Bureau, 
Portland Cement Association, presented an 
interesting paper, “Construction of Rein- 
forced Concrete House Offers a New Mar- 
ket for Ready Mixed Concrete.” This paper 
served to open the eyes of producers as to 
possibilities in home construction, and was 
presented with many lantern slides of houses 
built recently. in all parts of the country, 
and various systems of construction. 

All divisions of the construction industry 
are expecting a revival of house building and 
we may expect a marked increase in this 
field in 1936 and a normal volume of busi- 
ness in 1937 or 1938, according to Mr. Dien- 
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hart. He said that the producers of ready 
mixed concrete can increase their sales, if 
they will recognize home-building as a po- 
tential market and go after that market, 
Precedent and the false opinion that wood 
houses are inexpensive to live in were 
pointed out as two hurdles to overcome. 


In arriving at a determination of the mar- 
ket for ready mixed concrete for home con- 
struction, Mr. Dienhart quoted a Milwaukee 
builder as saying that he purchased about 
100 cu. yd. of ready mix for the average 
house he builds. This figure was used to 
show that 40,000,000 cu. yd. is the potential 
market for ready mix in a normal year, 
when 400,000 homes are built. Mr. Dienhart 
said that if we could realize one per cent of 
this market in ready mix, a market of 400, 
000 cu. yd. would be provided. From an- 
other angle, he said that if a plant can sell 
ready mix for 50 houses a year, 5,000 cu. yd. 
would be his market. 

The next subjects discussed by Mr. Dien- 
hart were the lasting qualities of a concrete 
home and maintenance as compared to a 
frame house. A table was shown to com- 
pare the costs and upkeep for a typical six- 
room residence built of frame as against the 
concrete firesafe house. After calculating 
the monthly payment to retire the loan, 
maintenance and fire insurance along with 
depreciation and obsolescence, final figures 
showed a saving of $3.45 per month in favor 
of the firesafe home. 

In conclusion, he outlined the Portland 
Cement Association’s plans for housing ad- 
vertising and promotion in 1936, and pointed 
out to the producers present that the names 
of people answering its national magazine 
and newspaper advertising will be forwarded 
to them for use in their selling efforts. 


Concrete Troubles 


R. B. Young presented a lecture, “When 
Concrete Goes Wrong and Why,” illustrated 
by slides to show what happens to concrete 
when it is abused. This dissertation was one 
designed to help the ready mix operator an- 
swer complaints of consumers that concrete 
or materials are faulty. The effects are 
over-sanding, under-sanding, segregation, 
freezing and thawing, under-cementing, poor 
aggregate, permeability, over-watering, 
shortage of water, under-curing, etc., were 
illustrated in these slides. 


Operating Practice 


A paper entitled “Operation of a Modern 
Commercial Ready Mixed Concrete Service,” 
prepared by E. B. Rayburn, Jr., of the 
Ready Mixed Concrete Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was then read by Stanton Walker. The 
paper dealt with ideal sites and sizes of 
plants, efficient handling and storage, person- 
nel, mixing and delivery equipment, wintef 
operation, technical control, mixed desigt 
production, tests and reports, advisory serv- 
ice, specifications, job servicing, peak loads 
and the expediting of delivery somewhat im 
detail, but in generalities rather than spe 
cifically with the author’s own experience. © 
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MANUFACTURERS HAVE SPLENDID 
EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS 


HE Manufacturers’ Divisions of the Na- 
, ale Sand and Gravel Association and 
the National Crushed Stone Association 
met jointly in St. Louis in connection with 
the annual conventions of these two associa- 
tions. Bradley S. Carr, American Man- 
ganese Steel Co., was elected chairman of 
the Manufacturers’ Division of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association, and Gordon 
Buchanan, Pennsylvania Crusher Co., was 


elected chairman of the Manufacturers’ 
Division of the National Crushed Stone 
Association. 


Vice-Chairmen elected to the Manufac- 
turers’ Division of the National Crushed 
Stone Association were: Bradley S. Carr, 
American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill.; M. S. Lambert, Robins Con- 
veying Belt Co., Chicago, Ill.; J. Harper 
Fulkerson, Cross Engineering Co., Carbon- 
dale, Penn.; C. S. Huntington, Link-Belt 
Co. Chicago, Ill.; Frank B. Ungar, Lud- 
low-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis Mo.; and 
H. A. Johann, Frog, Switch & Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Representatives on 
the Board of Directors, National Crushed 
Stone Association, for 1936 are: Gordon 
Buchanan, S. R. Russell, E. I. duPont. de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairmen elected to the Manufactur- 
ers’ Division of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association were: L. B. McKnight, 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. N. 
Gruendler, Gruendler Crusher and Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Delbert Kay, 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; A. A. Levison, Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; Bruce G. Shotton, Hendrick 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.; and 
L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. C. S. Huntington, Link- 
Belt Co., Chicago, Ill., and Bradley S. Carr, 
American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., were chosen as representatives 
on the Board of Directors of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association. 

The number of exhibits of manufacturers 
far surpassed those of the convention in 
Chicago in 1935. The quality of these dis- 
plays was such that space has been allowed 
for a brief description of each booth for the 
benefit of those who were unable to attend 
the convention: 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Displayed full-size 3 ft. by 8 
ft. “Low-Head” double-deck vibrating screen 
with bottom plate for collecting fines, ‘‘Seal- 
Clad” squirrel cage motor, ‘“Tex-Rope’ 
drives, “Vari-Pitch Tex-Rope’ V-belt 
Sheaves, centrifugal vibrating screen, model 
of Superior-McCully crusher and Low-Head 
vibrating screen; also photographs of style 
B Newhouse crusher and installations; and 
literature. Represented by J. C. Collier, 
J. K. Cox, R. F. Feind, A. Goldberg, W. H. 
Johnson, Henry Schaub, Frank Young. 

American Cyanamid and Chemical Corp., 
Cleveland, Oh o—Displayed literature. Rep- 


resented by A. D. Dorg, W. O. Dunn, G. C. 
Holton. 


American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill.—Displayed 6-in. ‘‘Amsco”’ sand 
and gravel pump, model of 12-in. pump, sam- 
ples of manganese welding rods and photo- 
graphs of 400,000-volt X-ray machine for 
soundness testing of steel castings. Kepre- 
sented by W. M. Black, A. L. Blakemore, 
Bradley S. Carr, J. Clark, E. Mitchell, Perry 
Nagle. 

American Sealdrock, Inc., Chicago, Ill.— 
Displayed samples of rock pretreated before 
placing on roads, miscroscope for observing 
impregnation of rock and photographs of ac- 
tual jobs furnished. Represented by W. H. 
Rogers. 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.—vDis- 
played large poster showing cross-section of 
a quarry face, with illuminated bore holes, 
to show the comparative spreading action of 
cracking caused by Nitro Glycerine and Am- 
monium Nitrate types of explosives, caps; 
rheostats; blasting machines and galvan- 
ometer. Represented by W. L. Beers, R. E. 
Caskey, J. M. Jeffries, W. L. Shield, J. 
Swenehart. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.—Dis- 
played automatic slide lantern showing truck 
mixers, truck mixer batching plants, clam- 
shell buckets, storage bins and batching 
equipment. Represented by A. A. Levison, 
Gus Schirmer. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Displayed large photographs of draglines 
in operation. Represented by J. C. Alexan- 
der, L. B. Birckhead, P. H. Birckhead, G. A. 
Carlson, R. W. Conant, C. A. Jones, E. G. 
Lewis, Bruce McCoun, M. J. Woodhull, F. O. 
Wyse. 

Calcium Chloride Association, Detroit, 
Mich.—Displayed small model of an ideal 
stabilized road mixer plant, consisting of 
hoppers for coarse and fine aggregates, clay 
bin and disintegrator, calcium chloride hop- 
per and water tank, all located above a belt 
conveyor, pug mill, bucket elevator and bins 
for finished product; photographs of plants, 
jobs under construction and finished roads. 
Represented by R. L. Fosburg, R. A. Gid- 
dings, A. Smith, Jr., B. C. Tiney. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Dis- 
played board with lighted pictures of ‘‘Moto- 
Mixers,’”’ illuminated map showing distribu- 
tion of mixers in the United States and Can- 
ada, rotating illuminated pictures of convey- 
ing installations; working model of chain 
drive, new Moto-Mixer transmission and 
display of chains and idlers. Represented 
by G. A. Cooper, B. F. Devine, L. McKnight, 
A. E. Miller, M. Mills, R. Wagner. 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, Penn.— 
Displayed perforated metal screens, viprat- 
ing screen plates, cylindrical screen with 16 
different sizes and types of perforations. 
Represented by J. H. Fulkerson, H. 
Swingley, H. S. Woodward. 


Dravo Contracting Co., Neville Island, 
Pittsburgh, Penn.—Displayed photographs of 


The Gruendler 
Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co. 
featured its 
fiftieth 
anniversary. 
W. N. Gruendler 
is seated in the 
booth 


jobs furnished, including steel barges, tow 
boats, dredges and unloading equipment. 
Represented by S. D. Brown. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.—Displayed ‘‘Duprene’”’ lined com- 
pressor hose, illuminated pictures in color 
featuring Nitramon shots in quarries: Rep- 
resented by J. W. Koster, S. R. Russell, E. T. 
Wolf. 

Eagle tron Works, Des Moines, Ia.—Dis- 
played small model of Eagle Swintek Screen 
Nozzle Ladder. Represented by Theo. Aul- 
mann, C. B. Laird. 


Easton Car and Construction Co., Easton, 


Penn. — Exhibited photographs, literatrre. 
Represented by W. E. Farrell. 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Chicago, IIll.—Dis- 


played ball-bearing motor, direct connected 
to a 5-in. ball-bearing centrifugal pump and 
photographs of marine installations of Diesel 
engines. Represented by F. H. Dickson, 
L. F. McCoy. 

Frog, Switch & Manufacturing Co., Car- 
lisle, Penn.—Displayed literature. Repre- 
sented by H. A. Johann, R. M. Murdock. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.— 
Displayed totally-enclosed 15-hp. induction 
motor and photographs of cables showing 
details of construction; samples. Repre- 
sented by L. W. Shugg. 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.—Displayed miniature working 
model of washing plant, with hammer 
crusher, bucket elevator, screen and loading 
bins; hammers; bearings; literature. Repre- 
sented by T. A. Daly, W. N. Gruendler, C. A. 
Jones, H. J. Shelton. 


Hardinge Co., York, Penn. — Displayed 
model of conical mill with air classifier, 
laboratory or 18 in. by 4 ft. counter current 
classifier, constant weight feeder for 12-ton 
per hour capacity and photographs of scrub- 
bers and dryers. Represented by C. W. An- 
keny, F. E. Finch, R. J. Russell. 


Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, 
Penn.—Displayed general line of perforated 
metals, including round, square, hexagonal 
and ‘“‘squaround’’ openings. Represented by 
D. M. Blackburn, R. G. Shotton. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.— 
Display featured, with animated illumination, 
the application of Hercomite, .a_- special 
quarry explosive, to various types of quarry 
blasting. Represented by W. Anderson, W. 

Austin, J. Barab, M. R. Budd, W. F. 
Gainty, F. Jones, L. Keane, F. W. Roman, 
R. Thompson. 

Illinois Powder Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.—Displayed blasting caps and 
dynamite. Represented by A. H. Bassler, 
J. R. Little, G. H. Neff. 

Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio—Dis- 
played large photographs of truck mixers, 
construction equipment, mixed-in-place ma- 
chine, triple pug mill. Represented by H. C. 
Fraus, E. J. Scheurman. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


(Continued on p. 75) 
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New Incorporations 
Mill Creek Sand Co., Ada, Okla.; increased 
capital to $30,000. 


Standard Tripoli Co., Joplin, Mo.; capital, 


$20,000. Incorporators are E. A. Elliott and 
H. R. Wheeler. 
Crystal Lime Co., Orofino, Idaho; general 


stone quarrying and manufacturing; capital 
stock, $75,000—750 shares of $100 each. 
Coon Valley Gravel Co., Des Moines, lowa; 
capital $75,000. C. V. Ray is president, and 
W. G. Bengston, secretary. 
Sloan Concrete Block Manufacturing Co., 


Buffalo, N. : Owners are Joseph M. 
Wojtaszek and Edward J. Baumgart, 107 
Rolland. 

Wayne County Limestone Co., 611 West 
Main St., Fairfield, Ill.; to deal in crushed 
limestone, agricultural limestone, gravel, 
sand, cement, building materials, oil, etc.; 
100 shares, par value common. _Incorpora- 
tors are Jerd V. Smith, C. W. McCullough 
and J. D. Knodell. 

Personals 


J. Thomas Kiley has joined Cement Prod- 
ucts Co. as office manager at Ashland, Ohio. 

Paul R. Anderson of the Arrow Sand and 
Gravel Co., Columbus, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Columbus Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange. 


T. A. Davis is the new president taking 
management of Pacific Coast Co., of which 
Pacife Coast Cement Co. is a_ subsidiary 
under lease to Superior Cement Co. 

Con K. Hearn is the new sales manager 
for Superior Cement Corp. at Portsmouth, 
Chio. For the last four years he has been 
the corporation's West Virginia manager at 
Charleston. 

William CC. Davis, formerly of United 


States Gypsum Co., Chicago, Ill., has joined 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, as di- 


rector of merchandising for its new indus- 
trial materials and structural materials di- 
visions. 

Fred J. Stephens: for two years superin- 
tendent of the United States Gypsum Co.’s 
plant at Fort Dodge, Iowa, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s plant at New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. Paul W. 
Sinwell, formerly at the Oakfield; N. Y., 


plant, succeeds Mr. Stephens as superintend- 
ent at Fort Dodge. 


Obituaries 


Clark Kirk, traffic manager. 
las Cement Co., died 
was at Aurora, Ill. 

John Haeusser, 82, founder of John Haeus- 
ser Concrete Products. Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died December 19 after an illness of ten 
weeks. 

Thomas D. Francey, 43. 
Francey Stone and Supply 
home in Milwaukee, Wis., 
an illness of four months. 

Jere A. Downs. 63, a former vice-president 
and director of the American Limestone Co., 
died at his home in Winchester, Mass., De—- 
cember 30. 


Francis C. Mertz, 73, who, in 1911, founded 
the firm of Frank C. Mertz & Son, dealers in 
sand and gravel, died January 6 at his home 
in Port Chester, N. Y. 

Siegfried Roebling, 50, vice-president of 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
died in his sleep January 1 at Los Angeles, 
Calif., where he had arrived by plane the 
day before to attend a parade and a football 
game. 

Horatio S. Earle, former president of the 
Genesee Gravel Co., Mt. Morris, Mich., died 
at his home in Detroit December 26 at the 
age of 80 years. Those who attended some 
of the conventions of ten or twelve years 
ago of the National Sand and Gravel Asso- 
ciation and the Michigan Sand and Gravel 
Producers’ Association will doubtless recall 
Mr. Earle, as he was a colorful character and 
for many years was known in Michigan as 
“Good Roads” Earle. He is reputed to have 
been the state’s original good roads advo- 
cate. having been chairman of the Michigan 
Good Roads Commission from 1903 to 1909. 
He was a native of Vermont and was inter- 
ested in various manufacturing activities be- 
sides his sand and gravel usiness. The 
Genesee Gravel Co. plant was leased a year 
or two ago; Mr. Earle was not active in the 
industry for several years before he died. 


Universal At- 
December 23. Burial 


owner of G. D. 
Co., died at his 
December 26 after 


Harry Brewster Barling, 56, vice-president 
and manager of Muskogee Sand and Gravel 
Corp., Muskogee, Okla., died January 11 after 
an attack of acute nephritis. A graduate of 
the School of Mines of Columbia University, 
he spent many years in mining exploration 
in the United States, Mexico and Central 
and South America. After the World War, 
in which he served as first lieutenant of 
engineers, he moved from New York to 
Oklahoma and became one of the organizerss 
of Muskogee Sand and Gravel Co. During 
NRA, he was chairman of the Oklahoma 
State Committee and compiled statistical 
information of great value to producers. 


Quarries 


Macon, Mo.: Macon county recently bought 
two new rock crushers. 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa: A quarry was recently 
opened under a WPA set-up. 


Savanna, Ill: The city quarry is crushing 
gravel for paving of streets and alleys. 


Carolina Crushed Stone Co., Charlotte N. 
C., has been sold and is closed, according to 
J. H. Burns, former superintendent. 


Fort Scott Cement Co., Fort Scott, Kan., 
recently crushed rock for 2 miles of slab 
on Highway 54 west of Iola. 


Ellis, Kan.: Quarrying of rock, to be used 
in WPA projects in Ellis county, was re- 
cently in progress. 

Waverly, Kan.: Coffey county has sold its 
9x16 crusher to Pleasant township and has 
bought a new 9x18 crusher. 


Norris, Mo.: A crusher has been installed 
at the WPA quarry on the Cecil Gray prop- 
arty. to produce material for farm-to-market 
roaqas. 


Warrensburg, Mo.: Johnson county recently 
purchased a truck for $700 and a crusher for 
$400. The crusher was set up at Boisseau 
quarry. 

Overbrook, Kan.: The rock crusher was re- 
cently operating on the Dr. C. I. Crawford 
farm south of Globe, producing material for 
resurfacing 50-N from U. S. 59 west. 


Fort Madison, lowa: Opening of a quarry 
to supply stone for the base of the fill is the 
first step being taken in the WPA construc- 
tion of a proposed new water front. 

Atlas-Olympia Rock Co.. four miles east 
of Oakdale, Calif., resumed crushing opera- 
tions and manufacture of “‘Atrock’’ January 
4 after a shutdown of several months. 


Stockton, Mo.: Cedar county has con- 
tracted with Austin-Western Road Machin- 
ery Co. for the purchase of a rock crusher 
in three yearly payments aggregating $2335. 


Columbia, Mo.: The J. M. Fellows quarry 
was opened. recently under WPA subsidy as 
part of a program to resurface 50 miles of 
roads in the Columbia Special Road District. 

Danville, Ill.: Oakwood township is erect- 
ing a quarry building to house crushing ma- 
chinery, and plans to set up crushers to pro- 
duce stone for 40 miles of road in the vicin- 
ity. 

Oakville, Wash.: The quarry west of town 
is in operation making concrete posts and 
blocks to be used for abutments at various 
points along the Chehalis river in the flood 
control project. 


Kansas City, Mo.: Five quarries between 
Kansas City and Wathena, Kan., are pro- 
ducing material for Missouri river control 
work, for which 21,000 cu. yd. of rock has 
been authorized. 


Ottawa, Kan.: WPA was recently remov- 
ing stone at the Ross quarry east of town 
for the Franklin-Douglas soil conservation 
project. A rock quarry west of Baldwin, 
Kan., is also being worked. 


Ed Wahi and co-owners of a quarry on 
the Henry Rauch farm near Lamoni, Iowa, 
began removal of stone early in December, 
to be used for surfacing Lamoni streets and 
various roads in Decatur county. 


EI Dorado Springs, Mo.: The city council 
recently purchased a rock crusher and a sec- 
ond-hand caterpillar tractor for use in a 
WPA street graveling project. The crusher 
was set up on the Ed Hardin farm. 

The Indiana Limestone Co., the Blooming- 
ton Limestone Co., Charlies Wooley and Allan 
Wylie were recently asked to submit bids at 
Bloomington, Ind., on a stone crusher to be 
used in Monroe county WPA projects. 


Denver, Colo.: To provide necessary stone 


pe Fn -rapping the banks of the Platte river 
an 


herry creek in WPA projects, the city 
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has opened a new stone quarry on 
Table mountain in Jefferson county. South 
Enterprise, Kan.: Dickinson county 
purchased a third rock crusher from the J 
B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co.—a 9x20—and 
has set it up in the north part of the county 
where road construction is under way. 
Omaha, Neb.: The WPA _ allotment for 
quarries at Macedonia and Folsom has been 
increased by $12,500. The project, which sup- 
plies crushed stone for road surfacing, was 
begun with an initial grant of $16,110. 


Leavenworth, Kan.: The rock crusher pur- 
chased recently in Kansas City from Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Co. is in operation 
on the Ketchum farm, east of Dearborn 
crushing rock to be used on road work. 


Centerville, lowa: Appanoose county re- 
cently took over the relief organization's 
contract to buy a compressor drill from 
Herman Brown of Des Moines for $1700. The 
Harley Vinzant farm was selected as a 
quarry site. 


Fairfield, lowa: Crushing was recently be- 
gun in a new Jefferson county quarry two 
miles south of Fairfield. The state WPA has 
let a crushing contract to Barton-Warner 
Co.. Sioux City, Iowa, to supply crushing 
equipment at 36%4c per cu. yd. 


Carthage, Mo.: A portable rock crusher 
has been purchased. for use in the rural sec- 
tions in Jasper county. Farmers will haul 
rock from their farms to the crusher on the 
roads to be surfaced. The crusher is also to 
be used on WPA projects. 


Belle Vernon, Penn.: Monessen Coal and 
Coke Co. has consented to let the borough 
quarry stone at its site on the Belle Vernon- 
Monessen highway, the material to be used 
for building steps and reconstructing Coa] 
alley under WPA. 


The granite quarry in Skookumchuck gorge, 
Wash., will probably be opened sometime 
after March 1. The Columbia Construction 
Co. plans to build a track up the river from 
the main line of railroad through the 
Skookumchuck valley to the quarry. 


Holmes Lime Co., Felton, Calif., denies 
that it had anything to do with any quarry 
operation at Los Gatos, as has been reported. 
The Holmes organization recently completed 
installation of a 12-in. ventilating system in 
its limestone mine at Felton. 


Knoxville, lowa: The Soil Conservation 
Service has leased a limestone quarry on 
the L. S. Beaver farm and will carry on 
quarrying through the winter, building stock 
piles for use next spring on farms in the 
Watershed area. 


Willapa Harbor Quarries plant, South 
Bend, ash., is shipping rock by scow to 
Bear river for use in resurfacing 1.8 miles 
on the dike road. About 700 cu. yd. of 
crushed stone is produced a day; 15,270 cu. 
yd. is needed. 


Biue Rapids Sand and Gravel Co. recently 
employed forty men on Nemeha county 
(Kan.) relief to quarry stone for resurfac- 
ing highway 36, between Seneca and Sa- 
betha, and highway 75, from Sabetha to the 
state line. 


Carl Backlin has become owner of the prop- 
erty of Burlington Quarries, Burlington, 
Wis., which includes the Voree stone quarry 
west of town and the office building and 
garage on Washington St. The business will 
be continued under the name of Burlington 
Quarries. 


Bedford, lowa: A limestone quarry with 
sufficient stone to surface park drives and 
the road to the new state lake and park, 
4% miles northeast of the town, has been 
uncovered on the Will Robinson farm. ‘The 
~ igeg has 15 ft. overburden and is 16 ft. 
thick. 


Pleasant Hill, Mo.: The city recently 
bought a rock crusher and placed it on the 
Schmoll place. It decided to buy an air-com- 
pressor unit jointly with the township, which 
also has a crusher, and has leased the Col- 
lege Hill quarry of Mrs. S Lon re for 
$25 plus 5c a ton for stone quarried. 


Oscar Case, Richmond, Mo., recently pur- 
chased a hammer-mill rock crusher of 1 
cu. yd. per hour capacity for John W. Mullin, 
for use in surfacing the streets of Richmond. 
Mr. Case sold his own crusher, of 7 cu. yd. 
per hour capacity, to Isaiah Mansur, who 
will use it on the Millville road project. 

St. Joseph, Mo.: Buchanan county recently 
added two crushers to the two it already 
owned. Reports say Buchanan county 
expressed fear that none of the crushers 
would produce sufficient rock to be of any 
great value in improving roads. Very little 
rock was produced in December and it was 
feared that the money would be exhausted 
before any considerable supply of stone was 
produced. Methods of handling WPA workers 
are being criticized; and much machinery, 
is = , is idle a considerable part of each 
wee 
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Sand and Gravel 


wa: A gravel pit has been 
1 aon Melrose by ECW crews. 
ea Buren Sand and Gravel Co., Van 
ham Ark., has been dissolved. 
" i tow Okla.: A gravel pit at Iron Post 
eon ‘selected to produce material for a 
i graveling project at Bristow. 
saponax Sand and Gravel Corp. has 
eed location of its principal office from 
aa emnond to Fredericksburg, Va. 
wt colin Sand and Gravel Co., Lincoln, Il. 
cod its general offices on the second floor 
opemne McCarthy Bldg. February e 
Edi a, Mo.: Knox county court recently 
ao ged two 9x16 Universal gravel crush- 
wy onnection with WPA road projects. 


inn.: The large gravel pit east 
on ayane ay being used to supply ma- 
a oe oo at a gravel pit on 

t ine has le 

Lag re Orleans, Neb., to a Geneva 
os tractor for production of material to re- 
poe roads at Oxford and Huntley. 
Chas. H. Young Co., producer of waghee 
sand and gravel, has moved its ogee rom 
1000 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, to 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


i Kan.: County employes early in 
Pg Rm a new gravel pit on “s 
Hays Kansas State College property for 
graveling the Pleasant agi is Soa 

ine Consumers Co., oline, is . 
Bo wary “the aggregate for the pottentort: 
Moline memorial suspension bridge opene 
for traffic late in November. For the — 
38,000 tons of gravel (2%-in. minus) an 
sand (%4-in. minus) was used; 2700 tons 
went into the floor. : ne 

hall, Mich.: Calhoun county rece 
Fn epee gravel screening plant at a 
cost of $20,000 and set it up at Abscota be 
produce material for resurfacing nearly 120 
miles of county roads. The old gravel 
screening plant is operating south of Battle 
Creek on M-78, but will be discontinued 
later. 

stings, Neb.: The city recently leased 
tier oravel pit on the “Blue’’ to complete 
WPA street graveling projects. The lease, 
for 6 years, cost $300. creening at the pits 
has been delayed because “not enough men 
have reported to work,” according to City 
Engineer Naylor. 


Chariton, 


pure’ : 
ers in ¢ 


Cement 


Lone Star Cement Co., Kansas, Bonner 
Springs plant was closed down in January, 
shipping orders from stock. 

Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manito- 
woc, Wis., closed late in December, but ex- 
pects to reopen far ahead of the regular 
spring schedule. 

Three Forks Portland Cement Co., Trident, 
Mont., suspended operation the first of the 
year for a 60-day period in order to make 
repairs and install new machinery. The 
shipping department is filling orders from 
stock 








Manufacturers’ Exhibits 
(Continued from p. 71) 


Ohio—Displayed actual size small Jeffrey 
vibrating feeder designed for 25 tons per 
hour and photographs of screens and feeders 
installed at Grand Coulee and Boulder dams, 
ete. Represented by J. S. Davidson, H. J. 
Flint, R. M. Matthews, Roy Prushing, N. E. 
Salsich, L. W. Stevens. 


Kennedy-Van Saun Manufacturing and 
Engineering Co., New York, N. Y.—Displayed 
Kennedy ball-bearing crusher, literature. 
Represented by F. O. Reedy. 


Kensington Steel Co., Chicago, Ill.—Dis- 
Played complete line of manganese-steel 
parts for crushing and excavating equip- 
ment, including hammers, jaw plates, dipper 
teeth, concaves, etc. Represented by W. J. 
Hall, K. Jensen, Forrest E. Smith. 


Mop Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Displayed 
Photographs of Trail-Dump trucks, Dump- 
tors, shovels and draglines; mixer photo- 
graphs, literature. Represented by E. J. 
Goes, A. E. Holcomb. 

Koppel Industrial Car and Equipment Co., 
Koppel, Penn.—Displayed literature. Repre- 
Sented by J. P. Anderson, F. D. Campbell, 
H. E. Chilcoat. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Displayed samples of various wire rope 
types and sizes. Represented by D. G. Berg- 
lund, A. H. Depelheuer, L. H. Gault. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. (Shovel and 
Crane Div.), Lima, Ohio—Displayed small 
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working model of all electric 1144-yd. shovel 
built on scale of 1 in. to 1 ft., photographs 
of many installations. Represented by G. L. 
Lillard, J. D. Rauch, R. K. Willis. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill.—Displayed 3 
ft. by 6 ft. single-deck vibrating screen, her- 
ring-bone speed reducer, self-aligning and 
standard idlers, working model of gravel 
screw and ‘“‘Kotoscoop,’’ samples of chain 
bearings, installation photographs. Repre- 
sented by C. 8S. Huntington, Jess Richards, 
A. K. Schifflin. 


Ludiow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Displayed wire cloth and special screens for 
the aggregate trade. Kepresented by C. H. 
Grimm, D. |. Meier, Jr., k. B. Unger. 


Macwhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis.—Displayed 
all types of preformed regular and braided 
cables, Atlas safety non-kinking sling. Rep- 
resented by J. R. Tway. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio— 
Displayed large photos of equipment, litera- 
ture. Represented by J. BK. Crew, G. W. 
Davisson, Roy Jacoby. 


Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. 
Y.—Displayed literature, illustrations. Rep- 
resented by A. G. Forssell, A. H. Young. 


National Safety Council, Chicago, Ill.—Dis- 
played series of satety posters showing how 
safety is being promoted in industry. 


Nordberg Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Displayed models of short head and 
standard type crushers, small model of dou- 
ble-deck Symons screen for making 5 sizes 
of aggregate and cross-section of new 20-in. 
cone crusher. Kepresented by A. C. Colby, 
Delbert Kay, Victor Larson, W. N. Miller, 
A. E. Owen, J. M. Thistlewaite, C. E. Wood, 
H. Zoerb. 


Pioneer Gravel Equipment Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.—Displayed No. 55 
horizontal 40 in. by 12 ft. gradation double- 
deck screen for close tolerances and model 
force feed jaw crusher. Represented by 
K, E. Brunsdale, W. R. Nichols. 

Pit & Quarry, Chicago, Ill._—Displayed 
copies of the current issue. Represented by 
J. E. Montgomery, S. A. Phillips, W. H. San- 
derson, W. E. Trauffer, H. E. Utley. 


Productive Equipment Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
—Displayed 2 ft. by 6 ft. double-deck open 
“‘Selectro’’ screen, roller bearing. Repre- 
sented by L. H. Lehman, J. Logan, J. L. 
Mayer, A. H. Sieving, L. E. Soldan. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, N. 
Y.—Displayed standard line of conveyor 
idlers and belt training idlers, section of 
54-in. conveyor belt used at Rogers City, 
Mich., model of Robins “Oro’’ heavy duty 
manganese feeder, model of ‘‘Gyrex’”’ screen, 
samples of screen cloth, photographs. Rep- 
resented by E. J. Blank, R. E. Church, E. P 
Escher, H. Fehlenberg, M. S. Lambert. 

Rock Products, Chicago, Ill.—Displayed 
current issues. Represented by Geo. Mt. 
Earnshaw, L. H. Koch, B. Nordberg, Nathan 
C. Rockwood, L. C. Thaon. 


John A. Roebling Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 
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—Displayed ‘“‘Abraso” steel wire screening, 
insulated cables and samples of wire rope. 
Represented by J. F. Berger, Arch Jones. 
Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill.—Dis- 
played model buckets of the scraper type, 
gravity return type, slackline cableway type, 
photograph of Scraper-Loader literature. 
Represented by L. V. Fraley, F. E. Gary 
D. D. Gilfoyle. 


Self-Vulcanizing Rubber Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill—Displayed literature, self-curing plastic 
rubber for repairing and resurfacing of con- 
veyor belting. Represented by R. M. Alder- 
son, W. A. Heppler. 


Simplicity Engineering Co., Durand, Mich. 
—Displayed 2 ft. by 3 ft. double-deck screen 
and photographs of “D’Centegrator’’ soft 
stone eliminators. Represented os d 
Buell, R. C. Johnson. 


Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J.—Displayed manganese cast- 
ings, including jaw plates, hammers, con- 
caves, dipper teeth, wire screen cloth, weld- 
ing rods, test bars for alloy steel castings, 
“Tisco”’ rivetless buckets for gold dredges. 
Represented by A. W. Daniels, H. B. Mc- 
Dermott, H. F. McDermott, J. A. Trainor. 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio—Displayed 
large photographs of 2 cu. yd. Lorain 87 and 
1% cu. yd. Lorain 77 shovels, literature. 
Represented by C. R. Cordeal, M. B. Garber, 
T. F. Henson. 


Traylor Engineering and Manufacturing 
Co., Allentown, Penn.—Displayed large pho- 
tograph of type “TY’’ reduction crusher and 
photograph showing comparison between 
patented non-chokable bell head and con- 
caves and old style fittings; display litera- 
ture. Represented by D. A. Cheyette, G. B. 
Livingood. 

W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Dis- 
played 2 ft. by 6 ft. double-deck, Type 100, 
Tyler-Niagara screen, ‘“Ty-Lab’” tester, 
portable field testing shaker, samples of 
wire screening, stainless steel sieves. Rep- 
resented by Fred Braun, Harry Buckenheu, 
A. D. Busch, Bryant Currier. 


United States Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C.—Displayed different types of res- 
pirators for use in silicosis control, charts 
and tables featuring safety with special ref- 
erence to first aid training and plant safety 
organizations. Represented by H. H. Hughes, 
Daniel Harrington, A. A. Munsch, J. R. 
Thoenen. 


United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C.—Displayed recently de- 
veloped geophysical instruments for subsur- 
face exploration, including a Seismograph for 
shallow work, and the Electrical Resistivity 
instrument for determining thicknesses of 
rock by measuring the electrical resistance 
of soil and rock. Represented by R. W. 
Moore, E. R. Shepard. 


Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Displayed Super Sepa- 


rator roller mill, literature. Represented by 
Wilbert Abel, Roy Owen. 


Select the 
Right Metal 


Such factors of use as danger of product spoilage, 
seriousness of interruption of service, accessi- 
bility, cost of changing, govern the economics of 
Perforated Metals. Sometime it is best to use a 
less expensive metal and change it more fre- 


quently. Other times it pays best to buy higher- 
priced special alloys. Wickwire Spencer engi- 


neers will be 
most economica 


‘gre to aid you in making the 
selection. Request literature, or 


better yet, invite our representative to call. 
Send for complete information 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Buffalo 


Worcester 





Chicago San Francisco 





GRUENDLER 


for Profitable Performance 


Whether your requirements call for revolving, shaker or 
vibrating screens, elevators, conveyors, crushers, pulverizers 
or complete portable plants, you will find GRUENDLER 


stationary, semi-stationary and portable equipment most 
profitable. 


The GRUENDLER portable roller-bearing Jaw Crusher illustrated 
herewith, represents a very popular item in the GRUENDLER line. 
It comes complete with power unit, folding type elevator such as now 
in use in complete portable crushing plants, and includes bins, re- 
volving or shaker screens. This unit can be depended upon for low- 
cost operation on various types of work such as road-building or 
wherever aggregate must be prepared right 

on the project. Fifty years of manufacturing 

experience for the construction field is your 

assurance of sturdy, efficient equipment that 

will return maximum dividends on your in- 

vestment. 


Let us know your requirements. 
You can profit by our vast expe- 
rience. Your inquiry places you 
under no obligation. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


RP 2915 N. MARKET ST. — —- ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Williamsport 
Wire ge, Built to Suit Your 





Individual Needs 


AdweNiaiil 








Here’s a construction we 
recommend for work of 
this character. It is the 
result of years of scientific 
engineering development. 







Send for our new 
Catalog, just out. 





We have found more and 
more the great advantage 
of building ropes to suit 
each individual need or 
operation. 











“eae 
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WIRE ROPE CJOMPAN Y 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 122 Se. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Other Offices in All Principal Cities 
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CRUSHERS 


AND 


SCREENS 







SYMON 














: 
3 


They meet re 
requirements of 





ity of better 
products. 





The choice of practically all the 
major producers of finely crushed 
materials is ample evidence of the un- 
equalled performance given by Symons 
Cone Crushers. With the steadily in- 
creasing demand for finer products, 
this machine fulfills the requirement for 
greater capacity at lower cost. 


The flat Symons Screen is equally 
outstanding. With its different screen- 
ing action and being placed level, it 
assures of better sizing and materials 
that meet the most rigid specifications 
as demanded today. A level screen also 
permits of a variety of arrangements 
to best meet different conditions. 


increased capac- 


If you are considering any change in your crushing 


60 East 42nd St 


or screening equipment, see what Symons will do. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK CITY LE ONDOWN, WC 2 


MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 


‘ r \ 
ibway Terminal Bldg 


OS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Aggr ate Admixture 
Calcium Chloride Ass'n 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slurry 
Mixers 
Hardinge Company. Inc. 
F. L. Smidth & 


Airveyor 
Fuller Co. 


Air Compressors 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fuller Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Worthington Pump and 
Machy. Corp. 


Air Filters 
Fuller Co. 


Air Separators 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
ymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 
Co. 
Anti-Freeze Solution 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Babbitt Metal 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Bocksiggers 
zocomotive Works, Inc. 
(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 
Backfillers 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 
Co. : 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 


See Grinding 


Balls (Grinding, 
Balls) 


Balls ~~ Miii, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 


(United States Steel C 
Subsidiary) ad 


pertings Company, Inc. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 9 
Bar Benders and Cutter 
Koehring Co. _— 
Satchers 
Fuller Company 
Batteries 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Bearings 
Chain Belt Co. 
—_ “+5 Co. 
osep Ryerson & Son. Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Tapered Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Thrust) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Fasteners 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belting 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Belt Laeing (Steel) 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belting (Elevator and 
veyor) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


ne. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 


Belting (Metal, Conveyor, High 
and Low Temperature) 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 

Belting (V Type) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc. 


Con- 











Belting (Transmission) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Gqecrens Tire & Rubber Co., 


In 

Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Belts (Fan) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Bin Gates 

Chain Belt Co. 

Fuller Co. 

Good Roads Machy. Corp. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Bins 

Ae Western Road Machy. 


ast Roads we S Corp. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Blasting Cap Protectors 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Blasting Machines 
Atlas Powder Co. 

Blasting Supplies 
Atlas eur er Co. 

Blasting Powder (See Powder, 

Blasting) 

Blocks (Pillow, Roller Bearing) 
Link-Belt Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Boilers 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 

Boots and Shoes 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Brake Linings (Asbestos) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Breakers pnary 
Smith Engineering Works 
Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulv. Co. 
Buckets (Clamshell, 
Orange Peel, etc.) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Hayward Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Buckets (Dragline and Slack- 
line) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Buckets (Dredging and Exca- 
vating) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Buckets (Elevator and Con- 
veyor) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
pe neg I Mfg. Co. 
Jeffre Mtg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Bulldozers 
Koehring Co. 

Bushings (Machined or 

Processed) 
Manganese Steel 
Inc. 

Cableways 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 

Cones Kettles (Gypsum) 

B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. 


Grab, 


Forge Co., 


a. 
Calcium Chloride 
Calcium Chloride Ass'n. 
Cap Crimpers and Fuse Cutters 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Caps (Blasting) 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Car Pullers 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Cars (Dump) 

Carnegie- Ailinois Steel Corp. 
(United States Steel Corp. 
Subsidiary) 

Cars (Quarry and Gravel Pit) 

— -Western Road Machy. 

0. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
(United States Steel Corp. 
Subsidiary) 








Castings 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Eagle Iron Works (Grey Iron) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Cement Making Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Cement Process 
Cement Process Corp. 


Cement Pumps 
Fuller Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Central Mixing Plants 
Chain Belt Co. (Concrete) 
Chain (Dredge and Steam 
Shovel) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 


ing) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Chain Drives 
Chain Belt Co. 


Chain Systems (Kilns) 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Chemicals 
Calcium Chloride Ass’n. 


Chet Lining 
B. Goodrich C 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
ne 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
Cross Engineering Co. 


Chutes for Minimizing Segrega- 
tion 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Clarifiers 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 


Classifiers 
Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Straub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Clay Working Machinery 
Bonnot Company 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 


Coal Crushers and Rolls 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 


Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Coal Dubveristes Equipment 
Babcock & ilcox Co. 
Bonnot Company 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Hardinge Company, Inc 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
—e Bros. Impact Pulv. 


. L. Smidth & Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Compressed Air Hoists 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Compressed Air Rock Drills 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 


Concaves 
Allis- Chainers Mfg. Co. 


Concrete Slab Raising Equip- 
ment (Mud-Jack) 
Koehring Co. 
Conveyor Belting (See Belting) 
Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Conveyors and Elevators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
rle C. Bacon, Inc. 
Chain Belt Co. 








Fuller Company , 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. PY 
Lewistown F hash og 
Link-Belt Co. 

Robins Coney inns, ae Co, 
F. L. Smidth & C 

Smith Engineerin ry Works 
Traylor Eng. fg. Co. 


Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
Fuller Company 


Conveyors (Screw) 
Link-Belt Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coo 
Rotary) 


Correcting Basins 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 3 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Couplings (Hose, Pipe, etc.) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 


Cranes (Clamshell) 
— -Western Road Machel 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Co. 


Cranes (Caterpillar 
American Hoist 


“J 


Derrick Co, 


Grenes (Crawler and Locomo- — 
iv | 


e 
American Hoist & Derrick Co,” 


—_— -Western Road —< 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Co. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Ine 


(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. (Electric, 
Gasoline and Steam) 


Cranes (Excavator 
Koehring Co. 


Cranes (Overhead Traveling 
Electric) 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Crusher Parts 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Crushers (Hammer) 
American Pulverizer Co. 


Austin-Western Road Machy. ; 


Co. 

Carnegie- Illinois Steel Corp. 
(United States Steel Corp. 
Subsidiary) 

Dixie Machy. Mfg. 

Gruendler Crusher “& CPulv. Co. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 

Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


AS 


— Western Road Mach¥s 


e C. Bacon, Inc. (Jaw)) 
Bindsboro Steel Foundry & 
Mach. Co. 
Cc. G. Buchanan Co., Inc. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
(Jaw) 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. , 
& Mach. Co. ~ 


Lewistown Fdy. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Crushers (Reduction) 
Bonnot Company 
Crushers (Ring) 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Crushers (Roll) 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Crushers (Rotary) 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. 
Co. 
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“‘We use GuLF LUBRICANTS 
for SAFETY, RELIABILITY and 
Low MAINTENANCE Cost’”’ 


Say the owners of this Great Dredge 






The modern 200 ft. dredge, Allegheny, represents a large capital investment. 
Its owners are protecting all mechanical equipment against wear and repair 
expense by the use of Gulf quality lubricants and engineering service. 


Gulf Suality Oils and Greases will Im- 
prove the Operation of Your EGuipzment 


@ “We keep wear and repair expense at a minimum by ap- 
plying Gulf lubricants to our equipment as the Gulf engi- 
neer recommends’—that is the statement of the operator 
of the great dredge shown above. 

All around efficiency of every type of materials handling 
equipment is improved when lubrication is given careful at- 
tention. Savings in repair parts alone will frequently pay the 
lubricants bill. 

Let a Gulf engineer assist you in improving the operation 
of your equipment. Gulf’s broad line of quality oils and 
greases permits the selection of exactly the right lubricant 
for each machine you operate. You will be pleased with 
the economies which accompany the use of Gulf products. 


jU 
is 500 KW steam turbo-gener- ws . GULF REFINING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TH ? 


bt supplies power for all the i 
edgemachi nery—whichis motor BOSTON +: NEW YORK + ATLANTA * HOUSTON : LOUISVILLE 


veo. With Gulf quality lubri- M yal PHILADELPHIA + NEW ORLEANS -: PITTSBURGH + TOLEDO 


ats in use it has given 12 years 
continuous service without re- 
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Crushers (Single Roll) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 


Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 


Crushing Rolls 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 

Mach. Co. 
Cc. G. Buchanan Co., Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Derricks and Derrick Fittings 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Detonators 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Diaphragms (Pump) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Dippers and Teeth (Steam 
Shovel) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Dirt Moving Equipt. (Dumptor 
Koehring Co. 
Ditchers 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Draglines 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Draglines (Gasoline or Electri 
Koehring Co. - 


Dragline Excavators 

Agetin- Western Road Machy. 
0. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 

Thew Shovel Co. (Electric, 
Gasoline and Steam) 


Dragline Cableway Excavators 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 


Dragline Excavators (Walking) 
Bucyrus-Monighan (Co. 
Dredge Pumps (See Pumps, 
Dredging) 4 
Dredges 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hayward Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Morris Machine Works 
Dredging Sleeves 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Drill Bits 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Drill Sharpening Machines 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Drill Steel 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. ; 


Drills 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Drills (Blast Hole) 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 


Drills, Hammer (See Hammer 
rills) 
Drills (Rock) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 


Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 





Drives (Short Center) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Dryers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bonnot Company 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Dumptors 
Koehring Co. 


Dust Arresters 
American Foundry Equipt. Co. 


Dust Collecting Systems 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Foundry Equipt. Co. 


Dust Conveying Systems 
Fuller Company 


Dynamite 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Electric Cables and Wires 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Electric Mine Hoists 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Electric Power Eauipment 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 
Engineers 
Bonnot Company 
Fuller Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 


Engines (Diese!) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 


Engines (Gasoline, Kerosene and 
Oil) 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Engines (Steam) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Morris Machine Works 
Excavating Machinery (See 
Shevels, Cranes, Buckets, 
etc.) 
Excavators (Crawling Tractor) 
Koehring Co. 
Excavators (Dragline) 
Koehring Co. 
Explosives 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Fans 
General Electric Co. 
Fans (Exhaust) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Feeders 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. (Pul- 
verized Coal) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Fuller Co. (Cement and Pul- 
verized Material) 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
(Weighing) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Pan and 


Tube 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
(Plate) 
Flights 
Cross Eng. Co. 
Forges (Oil) 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Furnaces 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Fuses (ieseesting and Safety) 
Ensign-Bickford Co. 
Fuses (Electrical) 
General Electric Co. 
Gaskets 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire \& Rubber Co., 


Inc. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 





Gasoline 
Texas Company 

Gears and Pinions 
Chain Belt Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Gears (Spur, Helical & Worm) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Gelatin and Semi-Gelatin (See 

Explosives) 

Grapples (Stone) 

Hayward Co. 


Grease 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Texas Company 


Grinding Balls 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
(United States Steel Corp. 
Subsidiary) 
Jetuurey Mtg. Co. 


Grizzlies 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. (Vibrating) 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Grizzly Feeders 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Hammer Drills 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Wortnington Pump and 

Machy. Corp. 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers) 


Hoists 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Hose (Water, Steam, Air Drill, 
Pneumatic, Sand Suction 
and Discharge) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Ine. 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 


Insulation (Electric) 
General Electric Co. 


Kilns (Shaft) 

Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bonnot Company 

Hardinge Company, Inc. 

F. L. Smidth & Co. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Kominuters (See Mills) 
Lamp Guards 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


tag Hot Wire (For Safety 
u 


se) 

Ensign-Bickford Co. 

Lime Handling Equipment 
Fuller Company 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 
— Bros. Impact Pulv. 

oO. 

Lime Kilns (See Kilns and 

Coolers, Rotary) 


Linings (Iron for Ball and Tube 
Mills). See Mill Liners) 
Linings (Rubber for Ball and 
Tube Mills, Tank and Pipe) 
B. F. Goddrich Co. a 
Loaders and Unloaders 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Fuller Company 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Locomotive Cranes (See Cranes, 
Crawler and Locomotive) 
Locomotives (Diesel) 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Plymouth Locomotive Works 





Locomotives (Diesel-Electric) © 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. : 
Plymouth Locomotive Wor 


Locomotives (Electric) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives (Gas- Electric) 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. ; 
Plymouth Locomotive Works” 


Locomotives (Oil-Electric) 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. a 
Plymouth Locomotive Workg Bc 


Locomotives (Storage Battery) _ 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Locomotives (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) b 
The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
(Gas) 
General Electric Co, 


Log Washer 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Lubricants 


(Wire Rope) 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Texas Company 


Machinery Guards 3 
Harrington & King Perforat- © 
ing Co. a 


Magnets 
General Electric Co. 


Magnetic Pulleys 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Mach. Co. 
Cc. G. Buchanan Co., Inc, 


Manganese Steel Castings 4 
The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Coy 
Manganese Steel Parts a 
Manganese Steel Forge . Ce 

Inc. : 


Manganese Steel (Plates and 7 
Sheets) : éf 
Manganese Steel Forge Cog 
Inc. ; 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Firestone Tire &- Rubber Co.” 
B. F. Goodrich Co. } 

Mil! Liners and Linings (Iron 

for Ball and Tube Mills) = 
Babcock &' Wilcox Co. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. © 
(United States Steel Corp. ~ 
Subsidiary) 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
F..L. Smidth & Co. 


Mills, Grinding. (Ball, Tube, 
etc.) (See also Crushers, © 
Hammer) eal 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Bonnot Company 
Bradley Pulverizer Co 


y 


ie F 
Gruendler Crusher &*Pulv. Co % 


Hardinge Co., Inc. 
Raymond Bros. Impact Pulv. 


oO. 
F. L, Smidth & . 

Mfg. Co., Inc. 
on Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulv. Co. 

Mine Handling Equipment 
Chain Belt Co. 

Mixers (Commercial Concrete) 
Jaeger Machine Co. 

crete 

Me ie Clusher & Pulv. Co. 
Koehring Co. 

Metors and Generators (Electric 


Units) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Biectric Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Multiple V Belts 


B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 


Chain Belt Co. 
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Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. © 
ig 


Tuxerekes Shaken, 


ognized leadership is not born of advertising claims, In the indus- 


| world leadership is the product of superior performance, proved 
actual practice. That is the only reason HEWITT hose is the accepted 


ler throughout industry ... the one reason why men concerned with 





“Ace 


duction and operating costs, who compare costs, insist on HEWITT. 


Dedicated to the production of industrial rubber goods, Exc.usiveLy, 
HEWITT is constantly and steadily linked with leadership, a recognition 
earned by the longer service of HEWITT products at lower cost. HEWITT 
distributors are nearby. They are listed in the classified telephone 


directories of industrial centers under ““Rubber Goods” or “‘Belting’’. 


HEWITT 


RUBBER A BUFFALO, 




















Classified Directory of Advertisers in this 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


For alphabetical index, see page 2 


Issue of 








Oil Burners 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Oils (Lubricating) 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Texas Company 


Packings (Pump, Valve, etc.) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Inc, 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Paint (Asphalt) 
Texas Company 


Pavers (Concrete) 
Koehring Co. 
Perforated Metal 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Harrington & King Perforat- 
ing Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Plates 
Cross Eng. Co. 


Plates (Double Corrugated) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Pneumatic Drills (See Drills) 
Portable Compressors 
Worthington Pump & Machy. 
Corp. 
Portable Conveyors 
Fuller Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Portable Crushing and Screen- 
ing Unit 
Austin- Western Road Machy. 


Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 
Portable Loaders 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Powder (Blasting) 
Atlas Powder Co 


Power Transmission Equipment 
Chain Belt Co. 
Pulleys, Magnetic (See Magnetic 
Pulleys) 
Pulverators 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Pulverizers (See also Crushers, 
Mills, etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulverizer Co. 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 
0. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bonnot Company 
Bradley Pulverizer Co. 
Dixie Machy. Mfg. Co. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co. 
aaymend Bros. Impact Pulv. 
ra) 


Fl Smidth & Co. 
ams Patent Crush 
Pulv. Co. eatin 
Pumps (Air Lift) 
Fuller Company 
Pumee (Cement) 
Fuller Company 
Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Morris Machine Works 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
A. R. Wilfley & Sons 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Borner, Ine. 
Morris Machine Works 
A. R. Wilfley & Sons 

Pumps (Dredging) 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Morris Machine Works 
Worthington Pump and 
aeny. Corp. 

Pumps (Pulverized Coal) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 





Morris Machine Works 

A. R. Wilfley & Sons 
Railways (Electric) 

General Electric Co. 
Railway Equipment 

General Electric Co. 
Ready Mixed Concrete (Truck 

Mixer Bodies) 

Chain Belt Co. 

Reinforcement Fabric 
(Concrete) 

Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Rims (Wheel) 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Road Binder 

Calcium Chloride Ass’n. 
Road ms emg oS 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Good Roads Machy. Corp. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 

Koehring Co. 
Rock Bits (See Drill Bits) 
Rock Drills (See Drills, Rock) 
Rod Mills 

Hardinge Company, Inc. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Rods (Wire) 

Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Roller ge 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Roofing (Ready to Lay) 

Texas Company 
Roofing and Siding (Steel) 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Rope, Wire (See Wire Rope) 
Rubber Covered Screens 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Rubber Molded Goods 

Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
Sand Drag 

Smith Engineering Works 
Sand Settling Tanks 

Link-Belt Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 


Scrapers (Power Drag) 
Austin- Western Road Machy. 


Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Sauerman Bros. 
Screens 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. 
Earle C. Bacon, Inc. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
(United States Steel Corp. 
Subsidiary) 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
—— and Wire Cloth & Mfg. 
0. 
Cross Engineering Co. 
Good Roads Machy. Corp. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Harrington & King Perf. Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Go. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., 


Ine. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Productive Equipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 
Screens, Scalping (Hercules and 
Standard) 
Smith Engineering Works 
Screens (Vibrating) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
AqEtIN- Wesson Road Machy. 
o. 
Jeffre Mtg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Productive uipment Corp. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 


Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulv. Co. 





Screens, Washing (Hercules, 
Ajax and Standard 
Smith Engineering 


Screens (Woven Wire) 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 


Screw Rewasher (Single and 
Twi 


orks 


n 
Smith Engineering Works 


Scrubbers, Washers 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Smith Engineering Works 

Seal Rings 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Separators (Magnetic) 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 

Mach. Co. 
Cc. G. Buchanan Co., Inc. 


Separators (Slurry) 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Shovels, Power (Steam, Gas, 
Electric, Diesel, Oil) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co . 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Co. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 
(Ohio Power Shovel Co.) 
Link-Belt Company 
Thew Shovel Co. (Crawling 
Tractor) 
Silos 
F. L. Smidth & Co. 
Sizers (Multi-Roll) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Skip Hoists and Skips 
Link-Belt Co. 
Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Slings (Wire Rope) 
American Cable Co., Inc. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Speed Reducers 
Link-Belt Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Springs (Extension, Compres- 
sion, Torsion or Flat) 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Sprockets and Chain 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Steel (Abrasion Resisting) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc. 
Steel Bars 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steei (Bars, Shapes, Plates, etc.) 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Steel (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Open Hearth) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Alloy) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Analysis) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stokers 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Tanks 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Texrope Drives 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Thickeners 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Tire Repair Materials 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Tires and Tubes 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Track Equipment 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
(United States Steel Corp. 
Subsidiary) 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Track Shifters 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Tractors 
Koehring Co. 





es 


Tramways (Aerial Wire R 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co, 
Williamsport Wire Rope Go, 


Transmission Belting (See Belt- 
ing) 


Transmission Machiner 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co, 


Troughs 
Cross Engineering Co. 


Trucks (Mixers) 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Truck Bodies (Ready Mixed 
Concrete) 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Tube Mills (See Mills, Ball, 
Tube, etc.) 


Tube Mill Liners (See Mill 
Liners) 


Tubing (Blasting) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Tubing (Seamless Steel) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Underground Loaders 
Thew Shovel Co. 


Underground Shovels 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Valves (Pump) 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Vibrating Screens (See Screens, 
Vibrating) 


Washers (Sand, Gravel and 
St 


one 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Austin-Western Road Machy. 


Co. 
Eagle Iron Works 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulv. Co. 
Hardinge Company, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co. 


Waste Heat Boilers 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Weigh-Mix 
Koehring Co. 


Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
General Electric Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


Welding Rod 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc, 


Welding Wire 
John “ Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Wire (Flat, Round, Square or 
Special Shapes) 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 


Wire (Manganese Steel) 
Manganese Steel Forge C0 
Inc. 
Wire (Piano and Music) 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 


SS en Cloth Corp. 

Audubon re Oo . 

Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mi 
Cc 


0. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge CO» 


Inc. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 


Wire Rope 
American Cable Co., Inc. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope CO 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co 


Wire Rope Fittings 2% 
American Cable Co., Inc. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co 

Wire Rope Slings (See Slings 

Wire Rope) 
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CHAMPION 
SCREENING and WASHING 
EQUIPMENT 


FEEDERS 
ELEVATORS 
CONVEYORS 

BINS 
CHUTES 
GATES 





Complete Plants — Portable or Stationary 


CHAMPION 
ROLLER-S K F -BEARING 
CRUSHERS 


GOOD ROADS MACHINERY CORP. 


Kennett Square Pennsylvania 
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WORTHINGTON 
PORTABLE 
COMPRESSORS and 
CONTRACTORS TOOLS 



















No. 36 


nce ~— will get the 


Hammer 
job done... 


ON TIME 
~ tod PROFITABLY 


Breaker 
















e Advanced features 










ig found in no other line 
Clay 


Digger e A nation-wide deal- 
er organization and 
24 district offices to 


serve you 


















No. 8 
Backfill 


Tamper 





@ Literature on request 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
General Offices: HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
a-s6219 Branch Offices in Principal Cities throughout the World 


WORTHINGTON 


= Se | Ne = 


SNS SSS ASSESSES 
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MARE THIS MONTH COUNT 


Are you all set for that new job—the “‘big break’’? Call it New Deal or what- 
ever you want to, there’s going to be plenty of dirt flying in the months to 
come and the important thing is to be ready to handle your share of it. 

Don’t overlook your equipment —look it ‘‘over’’! And if it isn’t up-to-date— 
if it isn’t the best that money can buy—investigate the ‘“‘AMERICAN” Line. 


Behind every unit there is skilled engineering, the best materials and the 
finest workmanship. Send for our latest catalog today. 


AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL bee 




















0787) 
AMEKiCAN*€ SHOVELS | 


Pa ANES : DRA.GLINES 











Cross PERFORATED PLATES 
FOR VIBRATING, ROTARY AND SHAKING SCREENS 


PLUS the metal you need 
PLUS the workmanship you need 
PLUS the service you need. 


ROUND holes, for greatest SQUARE holes, for a little 
accuracy and longest wear. more capacity than Round. 











+ zo-41 GOe= .— mxr-4-> 
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HEXCREEN holes, for best combina- SLOTTED holes, for special conditions. 
tion of Accuracy, Capacity and Wear. 


DOUBLE CORRUGATED AND HEAT TREATED WHEN REQUIRED 


CROSS ENGINEERING CO. 


Main Office and Manufacturing Plant: CARBONDALE, PA. 
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It Costs Less for 
Fine Grinding with 
Williams Roller Mills 


Instantly changeable from 70% 100 
mesh to 99.9% 325 mesh. 


Ball Bearing Operation. 


Stronger Construction — Steel Cast- 
ings at important points—Boiler Plate 
Separator Top. 


Dries and Grinds Simultaneously. 


If you have a job of fine grinding, limestone, lime, 
clay, coal, talc, gypsum or any other non-metallic 
mineral get the facts on the Williams Improved 
Roller Mill with Super-Separator. Repeat orders 
from some of America’s biggest firms testify to its 
superiority. Built in six popular sizes. Write for 
descriptive matter. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
800 St. Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago New York 
37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 













San Francisco 
326 Rialto Bidg. 














FREE! 


Cost-finding Record Book for 
users of conveyor belts. At last— 
easy but sure way to find brand and 
type of conveyor belt which costs 
least on your conveyors. Free to any 
userofconveyorbelts,noobligation. 





Includes Valuable Engineering Data 


Besides forms on which to keep complete belt records, 

this book includes valuable engineering data on selec- 

tion, installation and maintenance of conveyor belts. 
* * * 


Every user should have this book 


Here is the only sure way to find the lowest-cost belts 
for your operation. Original cost of belts doesn’t count 
—it’s cost per ton you should watch. Get this book and 
find out. Goodrich supplies the book free because we 
know you'll find that Goodrich belts—with their import- 
ant improvements—last longer, handle more, cost less. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, AKRON, OHIO 
* * * 


There’s no obligation. Regardless of brands 
of belt you use or intend to use, 
get this free Record 
System. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CoO., 
458 S. Main St. Akron, Ohio 


Without obligating us in the 
slightest, send copy of your free 
Cost-Finding Record Book for 
Conveyor Belts. 







Company Name 


Street Address 
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ARC-LOC—DOUBLE CRIMP—WOVEN SLOT—WELDED SLOT—ROLLED RECTANGULAR OPENING 


VIBRALOY SCREENS 


Alloyed for the Aggregate Industries .. . Special" quality at a "'stand- 
ard" price ... Unexcelled on a cost per ton basis for accurate screen- 
ing of sand, rock, ore, coke, etc. ... Hard, springy and tough for 
stamina under wet, scouring abrasion and heavy, fast-moving 
loads... . Send for new complete 56-page catalog No. 40-4. 


AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Manganese Steel Forge Co., Mfrs. of Rol-Man Screens 
Castor Ave. & Bath St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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C : 
NO EXTRA 
MEN AT 

THE FEED 


LINK-BELT 
VIBRATING 
HOPPER 


The Moving Breaker Plate found only in the DIXIE Non- 


LL materials, hon on coarse, light a — eliminates all need for extra men at the 
TN ot heavy ... clay, gravel, sand, 








There is no clogged feeding, regardless of how wet or sticky 


ores, stone, etc. . . . yield to the the material may be. It reduces Limestone, Shale, Gypsum, 

wizardry of the mechanicall y-vibrated, Lime, Brick, Clay, ha Fullers Earth, Coal or Marl to any 
- . ti 

Link-Belt Vibrating Screen, and clas- ACY pepe sins cane 

sify themselves in strict accordance Performs equally well as a primary or secondary crusher with 


: Se ee ‘ ° a capacity of 75 to 500 tons per hour. 
with their size. Its uniform vibration 


keeps the meshes open, and makes the A DIXIE MEANS 50 TO 75% LESS INVESTMENT 











screen's entire screening surface 100% Let our engineers show you why the DIXIE Hammermill saves 
: “4 money with the initial investment. Then you will see why 
| effective. Send for Book No. 1462. some of the largest cement companies reorder the DIXIE 
Hammermill again and again. 
. Beene 
LINK-BELT COMPANY ~~ Pee eee eee 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
meses cucnee,, = mowrour | DIVIE MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
Offices in Principal Citi 
I meee TRE! He 4209 GOODFELLOW AVE. . . ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FT ETE LV 
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TRAINERS 
keep the Belts in Line! 


Crooked running spells early 
death to conveyor belts from 
chafing of belt edges against 
chutes and structures. Guide 
ROB INTRAINERO pulleys only serve to increase 
does St cause the bert edge wear. To remedy the 


to weave from side to ° 
side. The Trainer as- evil you must correct the 


sumes a stable position ° . 
jwhich keeps the belt cause. The substitution of a 
Robins Belt Trainer for every 
fifth or sixth regular carry- 
ROBINS RETURN i i nakes 
TRAINER ing and return idler ma 
en e weight of t 
eee Sree Se belts want to run straight anc 
pe ig Es SR true. The instant response of 
f 4, skewing th . . : 
roller, thus holding the the troughing trainer to its 
belt in a central po- ° ° 
sition. actuating side rolls and of the 
return trainer to its inclined 
pin support insures the belt being continually and auto- 


matically “trained”—without edge wear. 

















FOR THE AGGREGATES INDUSTRIES 


Belt Conveyor Idlers, Belts, Belt Conveyors, Bucket 
Elevators, GYREX and VIBREX Screens, SUPER- 
GYRALOY Screen Cloth, ROBINS-ORO Manganese 
Steel Feeders, Bin Gates, Mead-Morrison Hoists and 
Grab Buckets. 





_ Robins products 
MATERIAL HANDLING are described in 


various bulletins. 
Send for those of 
EQUIPMENT interest to you. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co., 
15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me bulletin'on Robins Belt Trainers. 





GARDNER-DENVER CO., 102 Williamson St., Quincy, Ill. 


GARDNER-DENVER 
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WEAR - RESISTING? 


BECAUSE MADE OF 


ALLOY No. 2 


an alloy enabling our “Cleveland” Screens to withstand tremendous pun- 
ishment due to vibration and abrasion and continue in service long after 
ordinary screens would have reposed on the junk pile. That means dol- 
lars saved—higher capacity—greater accuracy and fewer replacements. 























































































































e Rolled Slot Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. 2 Mesh .162 Ga. 

Write for details 
°) DOES THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY COsTsis 
e| MORE 3574 E. 78TH ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO LESS % 
@®eeeoeeee*eeseeaseaeseaeesneeneeeeeeeeeeeeeee 6 





ie 
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HERE IS 
HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

















One operator writes: “As a matter of possible interest to 
your Engineering Department, we will say that the Universal 
Screens we are operating are delivering fifty percent greater 
capacity than guaranteed by your Engineer.” 





For years, the most enthusiastic recommendations of 
UNIVERSAL Super-Vibrators have come from the users them- 
selves. Every now and then they send reports of some new 
production record—some exceptionally tough screening job 


easily accomplished—long service record or some Coy gees a Health Hazards causing industrial diseases can 
unknown record for economy in operating cost and main- 
tenance. be controlled at their source by the use of the 


These operators have for American Dustube Dust Collectors. 
years backed up their re- 
ports with re-orders for 
more UNIVERSAL Super- 
Vibrators. They know they 
Save money with the initial 
investment and can figure 
on increased profits there- 
after. 


Wherever there is cement, lime, gypsum, 
crushed stone or other dry articles being 
crushed, pulverized, conveyed or processed, 
Dustube Collectors solve the problem and re- 


We will never exaggerate H 

or misrepresent perform- claim the dust. 
ance—we let Universal Su- 
per Vibrators put over every 
claim made for them and 
they usually do more. 

If interested write. 


The American Foundry Equipment Co. 
439 Byrkit St. - - Mishawaka, Ind. 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN C0 tnt fhe mt 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN AMERICAN DUSTUBE COLLECTORS 





























COMPLETE HYDRAULIC DREDGES (ij) 


SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 






AGITATING MACHINERY 
DREDGE HOISTS 
STEEL HULLS ® PONTOONS 
PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 









on 


A oS 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 
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AMERICAN HAMMER MILL The Profitable Way 


to Sell Concrete 


oie 4 Ae 





JAEGER DUAL-SPEED 
Front View Showing Breaker Plate Adjustment TRUCK MIXERS of Man-Ten 


LOW FIRST COST makes the AMERICAN mill a prime invest- Long ne Steel 


ment. It is easy to install, dismantle and move. 
Rear Lift Hoist Attachment 

LOWER OPERATING COST because the AMERICAN has 

- One-Man Chute Saves 
manganese steel grinding parts, alloy steel shaft and SKF ” nae -s Tri 
spherical roller bearings, thus assuring LOW MAINTENANCE +a inutes Every Trip 
COST. This mill makes a more uniform product with minimum 
fines and no slivers or chips. 





Write for New Catalog 





Write today for facts on the AMERICAN mill. THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 
603 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1245 Macklind Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 

















Flat or Double Corrugated e Round 


& TEEL ‘BELT LACIN® or Square e Standard or Special 





HENDRICK 
PERFORATED 
PLATE 











Life of Belting 
The clinched teeth of Alligator Steel Belt ; ; 
Lacing compress belt ends firmly, reducing It’s an unusually complete line that Hendrick 
destructive internal friction and ply separation. 3 c 
“Never Lets Go.” The most universally used belt places at your service. And every shipment 
lacing on earth. Has great strength. A smooth, ; é 
durable } joint that rocks on a sectional hinge of Hendrick Perforated Metal is carefully 
pin. Supplied in steel, “Monel Metal,” and Sor . 
alloys in eleven sizes for belts up to 56 in. manufactured and rigidly inspected to assure 
Standard boxes, “Handy Packages,” and long 5 ; : 
lengths. Identify the genuine by the dark you maximum production from your vibrat- 
green and yellow box. The Alligator and size : 
number are stamped on the lacing. ing screens. 
Sold throughout the world. Sole Manufacturers 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


Bipot gure capa HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAK! . 47 Dundaff St., Carbondale, Pa. 
eS SS — eS See SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
3 PLEASE CONSULT TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


Makers of Elevator Buckets of all types, Mitco Open 
Steel Flooring, Mitco Shur-Site Treads and Mitco 
Armorgrids. Light and Heavy Steel Plate Construction. 
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Perforated Metal 





For Sand, Gravel, Stone and Ore. Per- 
forations of all standard types, also of 
unusual sizes and layouts to give large 
production and reduced screening costs. 


The .¢ 


=) d all atei role & 


RATING 


PERFO 





5650 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 114 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 








in gasoline, diesel, butane and propane 


NOTICE 


Plymouth has EVERY new development 


Locomotives 


FOR YOU 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Division of The Fate-Reot-Heath Co. 
PLYMOUTH, OHIO 








WALFLEY cnngt SAND PMD 


for > Stary ELIMINATIONof 


for Sand T: Taili 





A. R. Wilfley & Sons, Inc., Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 











gpm box has 
done away with 
many troubles 
common to centrif- 
ugal pumps. 
Pump maintains 
extraordinary effi- 
ciency. 
Pumping parts un- 
usually heavy, in- 
suring long life, 
Cleaning out pump 
or changing wear- 
ing parts requires 
only a few min 
utes. 


Described and illustrated in Catalog No. 8 


New York Office: 1775 Broadway 

















The Heavy-Duty "JIGGER" 
CONTROLLED VIBRATION 
Efficient — Rugged — Economical 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 1233 


Productive Equipment Corporation 
210 E. Ohio Street 
















CHICAGO, ILL. N 





PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
PITTSBURCH LOS ANCELES DENVER 
CLEVELAND BIRMINCHAM 























L Answers creed Problems— 


HIS new 56-page book con- 

tains photographs, diagrams 
and information on all the va- 
rious methods of using Slack- 
lines and Drag Scrapers for pit 
and river excavation, stripping, 
stock-piling and reclaiming. A 
useful guide for engineers, man- 
agers and superintendents. 


Ask for Catalog No. 17. 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. 
430 8. Clinton St. CHICAGO 
































Straub all-steel ball mills, rock crushers, screen classifiers, con- 
centrators, feeders, etc. Made in all sizes to suit your conditions. 
Write for complete catalog and low quotations. Prompt delivery. 


STRAUB MFG. CO. 519 Chestnut St., Oakland, Cal. 


Also made in Canada and Australia 
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Complete Plants Designed and Equipped. 

Screens, Elevators, Conveyors, Quarry, 

Sand and Gravel Plant Equipment. 
Engineering Service. 


EARLE C. BACON, Ine. 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


McLANAHAN PRODUCTS 


| Single, Double Roll Crushers—Super Dry Pans—Steel Leg 

Washers and Scrubbers—Dryers—Jigs—Screens—Hoists, Ele- 

1 vators and Conveyors—Reciprocating Feeders, Bingates, Chutes, 
Turn Tables, Elevator Buckets, Car Pullers, Rail Seraighteners, 

} Cast Parts, Rough or Finished—Car Wheels and Brake Shoes, 
Sprockets and Sheaves, Gears and Bearings, Gratings and 
—- Chute Linings, Grate Bars of Special Heat-Resisting 
Metals. 


| 

i Write for catalogues listed or for information con- 
! cerning any of the material, machinery and cast- 
ings listed, required in mine, quarry or pit. 


i McLANAHAN & STONE CORPORATION 
| d o—M i 
| Hollidaysburg (Established 1835) Pennsylvania 


\ 





Manufacturers—F. 











RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


When steel is needed in a hurry you can pond upon 
Ryerson for quick action. Complete stocks of all kinds of 
steel products, including Ryerson Abrasion Resisting Sheets 
and Plates, bars, structurals, bolts and nuts, rivets, boiler 
fittings, chain, etc. Order from the nearest plant. ,_ Joseph i a 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Jersey ‘City. 





STEEL 




























Why ship dirty stone 
when it can be made 


clean easily and so 




















economically ? SCRUBBER 


This scrubber will do the good work. 
State Capacity Required! 


LEWISTOWN FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Mfrs. of = ——— — Washing 
ryi 
mie Ss SO 8 a 


L 


SHOVELS-CRANES-CLAMSHELLS-DRAGLINES 


3-4yd.,lyd.,11-4yd.,11-2yd.,13-4yd. and 2-yd. 
(A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY JOB) 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Inc. 
SHOVEL AND CRANE DIVISION 
Lima, Ohio, U.S. A. 


PENNA 

































““NAT-ALOY” 


Wears five times as long as cloth made of 
ordinary steel. 


Withstands vibration without crystallization. 
Super-tough to resist abrasion. 

Maintains accuracy throughout life of screen. 
Has outworn other special alloy cloths. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
STOCK SHIPMENTS 


National Wire Cloth Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Write for new catalog 

















PULVERIZERS 


Capacities—I to 50 Tons 
per hr. 


Finenesses—20 to 350 Mesh. 








AIR : 
CLASSIFIERS 


Sizes for any desired capacity. 
The MODERN AIR SEPARATOR 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER CO. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
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PW PRODUCE HIGH STRENGTH 
AND ALL TYPES OF MASONRY 


CEMENTS 


by the new process! 


Inquiries invited from producers of 
cement, lime and allied products. 


CEMENT PROCESS CORP. 
P.O. Box 515 Mexico Citv, Mexico y 


All processes patented in U. 8S. and other countries. 





BUWISEI NINN 


CA CR BUCHANAN COMPANY 


INCORPORA 
he) WEST STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Subsidiary of -Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company 
Birdsboro, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. 


Represented in Canada by -Fraser & Chalmers of Canada, Ltd., 
1411 Crescent St., Montreal, Que. G. E. Sancton, Gen. Mer. 


Perforated Metals — Screens of 
All Kinds — For Sand, Gravel, 
Stone, Etc. 

MA IN STOCK 
PR SHIPMENT 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2427 to 2445 West 24th Place 











EAGLE WASHERS 


Single and Double 
Spiral Screw and Log Type 


Guaranteed removal of 
trash, sticks, leaves, coal, 
silt, mud-balls,—to the diffi- 
cult clay-balls and _ iron 
oxide conglomerates. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Des Moines, lowa 











HANGIN STE 


CASTING 


CRUSHERS 
PULVERIZERS 
ROLLS 
SCREENS 


The Frog, Switch & Mfg. Co. 


Established 1881 Carlisle, Pa. 


—FOR— 


SHOVELS 
DREDGES 
CRANES 
CONVEYORS 

















Ehrsam Crushers 


Roll Jaw Type 


A full series from 8”x12” up. 
Plain bearings and roller bear- 
ings. Can be furnished mounted 
on trucks with or without eleva- 
tor and power. 


Elevating, Conveying and Power 

Transmission Machinery, Screens 

ae Scrubbers, Complete Plaster 
ills. 


The J.B. Ehrsam &Sons Mfg. Co. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 
Chicago Rep.: W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd. 








aa 


You don’t know how economical 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 


can be until you try it on your own machines. 
Fest not make that trial — Now! 








BRODERICK & BASCOM 
ROPE COMPANY, St. Louis 


New York, Seattie, Portland, Houston 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle T-24 


USE RIGHT BUCKET 
FOR THE JOB 


Hayward makes all four — clam shell, 

drag - line, electric motor, orange 

peel. A Hayward recommendation is 
unprejudiced. 


THE HAYWARD COMPANY 
202-204 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 





When writing advertisers, please mention Roek Products 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


~ posITIONS WANTED — POSITIONS VA- 
CANT—two cents a word. Set in six-point 

pe. Minimum $1.00 each insertion, pay- 
tie in advance. 





INFORMATION CLASSIFIED — pepees or undisplayed. 
Series © see se oie eat | See ree eee le ae 
one a s mus or 

column. Three columns, 30 inches to het page. | in advance of insertion. 











Used Equipment for Sale 





CONSOLIDATED) 


GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


Selected Special Items 

6—24” Robins Belt Conveyors—56’, 80’, 85’, 
105’, 108’, 258’ C/C. Complete. 

6—Stu a Meg Jaw Crushers, 6x20, 7x24, 10x15, 
14x2 

1—N« "4260 Bakstad Jaw Crusher, 12x30” 
feed, 12x60 dis. to %” 

10—Farrel Jaw Crushers—4x10, 13x30, 36x42, 
42x60. 

15—Jaw Crushers—36x42 Traylor, 40x42 Worth- 
ington, 48x60 Allis Chalmers-Blake; large 
selection smaller sizes. 

4—Symons Cone Crushers, 2’, 3’, 5%! T’. 

4—6” and 10” McCulley. Fine Reduction 
Crushers. 

2—10” Pumps, each with 400 H.P. 3/60/2200 
synchronous motor, 4000 g.p.m., 240’ head. 

16—Tyler Hummer Screens, 4x5’, No. 31. 

8—3x5’, 4x5’, 4x7’ Tyler Screens. 

2—Tyler Generator Sets, G-4, G-8. 

5—4x6’, 5x8’ Niagara Roller-Bearing Screens; 
3x6’, Unused. 

3—24”"x20" Jeffrey type B Hammer Mills. 

1—30”x24” Jeffrey type A Hammer Mill. 

1—36”x36" No. 4XC Gruendler Hammer Mill, 
roller bearings. 

4—6'x40’ Direct Heat Rotary Dryers. 

1—8’/8”"x85’ Ruggles-Coles Class ‘“‘A’’ Rotary 
Dryer; also 5x26’ rebuilt at our shops. 

2—Raymond High Side Roller Mills, 3- and 5- 
roll. 

1—6’x60’ Bonnot Rotary Kiln and Cooler. 

1—7’'x100’ Vulcan Rotary Kiln. 

7—Raymond Pulverizers, Nos. 0000, 00, 1, 3. 

8—Hardinge Ball and Pebble Mills, 414'x16!, 
6x22, 6x36, 7x36, 8x30. 

1—3’x12 Hendy Tube Mill, iron lined. 

4—UNUSED 4’x8’ Kennedy Ball Mills, with 
full equipment, including Burners for Coal 
Pulverizing. 

1—4’x8’ Kennedy Mill, as above. Used. 

2—8’x8’ Oliver Rotary Vacuum Filters. 

2—6x8’, 8x8’ Dorrco Vacuum Filters. 

1—10’ Clyde Lime Hydrator. 

2—5’ Gayco Air Separators, Latest Model. 

Just a Partial List. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN of our regular stock 
of Crushers; Vibrating Screens; Ball, Rod and 
Tube Mills; Air Compressors; Rotary Kilns and 
Dryers; Hardinge Ball and Pebble Mills; Ray- 
mond and other Pulverizers; Air Classifiers; 
Thickeners; Wet Classifiers; Filter Presses; 
Continuous Filters, etc. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


15-16-17 Park Row New York City 
Shops at Newark. N. J., cover 8 acres. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


3—50-ton American 4-wheel saddle 
tanks, 16x24” cylinders, Code boilers, 
one built 1927. 


4—40-ton American 4-wheel saddle 
tanks 14x22” cylinders, Code boilers, 
one built 1924. 


5—40-ton Baldwin 4-wheel saddle tanks, 
a cylinders, Code boilers, built 
24. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


1—30-ton American 8-wheel, built 1925. 

1—25-ton American, 8-wheel, built 1923. 

1—20-ton Industrial, 8-wheel, built 1924. 
All have Code boilers. 


DUMP CARS 


20—30-yard Western all-steel air lift 
door 2-way side dumps. 


Complete stock list on request. 
BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE 


COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





Two Robins 24”x225’ Belt Conveyors. 
Robins 18”x170’ Belt Conveyor. 

Conveyor Idlers and Pulleys, 18” and 24”. 
Portable 14”x24’ Fiat Conveyor, LeRoi. 
Conveyor Trippers for 18” and 24” belt. 
Telsmith 20” Plate Feeder. 

Digging Truck Loader, Fordson traction. 
Conveyor Belt and Elevator Buckets. 
Chain Bucket Elevators, 10” and 12” wide. 
Haiss and Owen %-yd. Clamshell Buckets. 
%-yd. Tipover Buckets and 3-yd. Grout 


Boxes. 
Mitchell 3x8 Vibrating Screen, 3 ph., 220 v. 
Buda 35 hp., 4-cyl., Gasoline Engine. 
LeRoi 6 to 8 hp., 2-cyl. Gasoline Engine. 
Chicago Steam Air Compressor, 10x12x10. 
Jeffrey No. 3 Jaw Crusher and Hammer Mill. 
Link-Belt Coal Crushing Rolls, teeth. 
Kennedy No. 37 Gearless Gyratory Crusher. 
Ingersoll-Rand No. 33 Leyner Drill Sharp’r. 
Backhoe & Skimmer Attach. for Bearcat. 
Double 3” Diaphragm Electric Pump. 110 v. 
Link-Belt 16”x25’ Belt Conveyor, Steel. 
Goulds 8” Centrif. Pump, Electric, 22 hp. 
Swivel 24” Gauge End Dump Cars, %-yard. 
V-shaped Steel Cars for 24” and 36” Gauge. 
Portable 24” Gauge Track and Switches. 
Hoists: Gasoline, Electric and Steam. 
Chain Hoists: 10-ton, 8-ton and 5-ton. 
Beaumont 2-drum, 60 hp., A.C. Dragline 

Hoist. 
Johnston 50 hp. Locomotive Boiler, 125%. 
Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor, ER-1, 9x8. 
Air Drills, Jackhammers and Drill Steel. 


. A. UNVERZAGT 
15 Park Row New York City 








FOR SALE 
12—5-yd. 36” ga. Western Dump Cars. 
6—2-yd. 36” ga. Koppel Steel V Dump Cars. 
4—1%-yd. 36” ga. Insley Steel V Dump Cars. 
2—3%-ton 36” ga. Whitcomb Gasoline 
Locomotives. 
1—9x10 Sturtevant Vertical Steam Engine. 
1—10x10x12 Ingersoll Steam-Driven Air 
Compressor. 
1—9x10 Lidgerwood 3-Drum Steam Hoist. 
1—8%x8 Lidgerwood S.D. Steam Hoist. 
22—12-yd. Western std. ga. Air or Hand 
Dump Cars. 
2—40-ton Baldwin S8.T. Locomotives, 14x 


22 cyls. 
Rails—First-Class Relay Rails and Bars, 60, 
70, 80, 85, 90 and 100 Ib. Rails, Tie Plates, etc. 


HYMAN-MICHAELS ©. 
20 N. Wacker Dr. Bidg., 


o 
Railway Ex e Bldg. 101 West ist St. 
St. Louis, le New York 














2-yd. Marion 480 Shovel-Crane. 
14%-yd. Byers Shovel-Crane. 
Lorain 75 Shovel. 


1-yd. Roctes Cra 
%-yd. P. & H. Shovel- Crane, 


%-yd. “Ad Shovel-Crane. 
%-yd. Thew-Universal Crane. 
48 Steel Stone Skips 3 and 4 yd. 


Compressors: 1300, 1245, 1190, 450, 310, 
288, 250, 110 ft. 


Draglines and Slacklines, %, 2 and 3 yd. 
Crushers: Telsmith 138A, 40. 

Electric Hoists 10, 30, 60, 80, 125 HP. 
Derricks—All steel: 


3 Guy 15 ton 115 mast, 100 ft. boom. 
2 Stiff-leg 10 and 15 ton, 90 ft. boom. 


Drill sharpener, furnace and grinder. 


Orange Peel and Clamshells: 2, 1%, 1%, 
1, % yd. 


Pumps: 1,000 to 5,000 gal. 
38—12 ton 36” gauge gas locomotives. 
J. T. WALSH 
500 Brisbane Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 








15-ton 70-ft. Boom Stiff Leg Derrick. 

17-ton Link Belt K-42, 55-ft. Boom Crane. 

No. 4 Bonnot 4x22 Tube Mill. 

Traylor 6x8 Tube Mill. 

750-yd., 1250-yd. and 2000-yd. Asphalt Plants. 

2—1%-yd. Thew Steam Shovels. 

12-ton Northwest Model 105 Crane. 

100-HP. Lambert 3 Drum Elec. Hoist. 

2—2-yd, cap. Bucyrus Diesel Draglines. 

%-yd. Speeder Caterpillar Crane. 

Champion 1030 and 1040 Roller Bear. Jaw 
Crushers. 

42x36 Allis Chalmers Jaw Crusher. 

Pennsylvania SX4, SX6 and SXT12 Ham- 
mermills. 

Keystone Gasoline Operated Well Drill. 

3—870-ft. XCB Air Compressors. 

Superior 10-in. and 36-in. McCully Crushers. 

Traylor 4—10TZ Reduction Crusher. 

24x36, 18x36, 13x30 Farrel Jaw Crushers. 

3—14-ton Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives. 


pier Plants Bought and Sold 


R. C, STANHOPE, INC. 
875 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


LOCOMOTIVE, 1 5-ton Vul- 
can, Loco. No. 3872, En- 
gine No. 43793, 36” gauge. 
Used one season. 


SIDE DUMP CARS, 16, 36” 
gauge, all steel 11-yd. 
All equipment in good condition. 


Address Box 716, care of Rock 
Products, South Wells Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

















RAILS 4ND CARS 
1% mile 30-lb. ASCE portable track, 30/ 
lengths, Bethlehem Steel mine ties; 14 cars 
like new, Easton, 2 cu. yd. V-shape, all- 
steel, heavy-duty; 10 Easton 1% cu. yd. 
30” ga. V-shape cars. 

Wire or write for prices. 

M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave. . O. Box 1234, 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BARGAINS 


Marion Electric Shovel No. 350— 
6 and 8 yard Dippers. 90/-0” Boom. 
Ward Leonard Control. 3 phs., 60 cyc., 
2,300/4,000 Volts. 

1—Smidth Tube Mill, 5’x22’. 

2—No, 80 Bailey Feeders. 

1—No. 6 Williams Crusher. 

2—No. 57 Fuller Lehigh Mills. 

1—A-C Gates 4K Gyr. Crusher, 8x30. 

2—Penn S-7 Hammer Crushers,. 36x16. 

1—A-C McCulley Crusher, 10x52. 

1—Goodman No. 48 u/g Elec. Shovel. 

1—25-T Loco. Crane, 50’ & 75’ Booms. 

1—5-yd. Williams Clam Bucket. 

2—80 c.f., 5-ton Hulett Buckets. 

3—1%-yd. Brown Ore Buckets. 

2—0-6-0 50-ton Baldwin Locos. 

20- and 30-yd. Dump Cars. 

50-ton Gondola and Hopper Cars. 

All types of Crushers and Equipment. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc 


657 RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO 
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USED EQUIPMENT 





USED EQUIPMENT 
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USED EQUIPMENT 

















“E.C.A. REBUILT” 


QUARRY and GRAVEL 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Portable and stationary, belt, with elec. or gas. 
power, sizes from 21 cu. ft. to 1,000 cu. ft. 


BUCKETS 
246—-Buckets, all sizes and makes. 
CARS 
Large lot including std. ga. 6- and 12-yd. and 
20-yd., 36-ga. 5-yd., and 24-ga. 1%-yd. Also 
std. ga. flat cars and ballast cars. 


48—Koppel quarry cars, 42” ga. 2%-yd. One- 

way side dump. 
CONVEYORS and ELEVATORS 

9—-Port. belt conveyors with steel frame, gas. 
or elec. pr. 18 and 24 in. Barber-Greene 
and Chic. Automatic. 

11—Bucket elevators: 6 Chain Belt Co., Weller 
and Link-Belt vertical enclosed type; ca- 
pacities from 35 to 117 tons per hour. 6— 
Weller inclined type. Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 
up to 170 yds. per hr. 

CRANES (Locomotive) 


5—Locomotive cranes; sta. ga., 30 and 26 


tons; Ohio, Browning, American, Indus- 
trial. 
CRANES and DRAGLINES 
1—Industrial Brownhoist Model DC Diesel 
crane, Serial 5176, 60-ft. boom, 1%-yd. 
bucket. 
1—Northwest Model 104, Ser. 2079, 45-ft. 


boom, 1%-yd. dragline or clamshell. 
2—Osgood No. 2054, 2069, with 40-ft. boom, 1 
with l-yd. shovel front. 
1—Brownhoist No. 2, Ser. 9964, 40-ft. boom, 
l-yd. bucket. 
1—Link Belt K-1, Ser. 1024, 50-ft. boom, 1-yd. 
bucket. 
1—Industrial Brownhoist type CC, Ser. 5071, 
36-ft. boom, %-yd. bucket. 
CRUSHERS 
1—Symons coarse cone crusher, size No. 514, 
SU No. 521. 
1—Set P & M crushing rolls, size 42x16”. 
2—McCulley No. 3 gyratory crushers. 
DERRICKS 
Steel and wood, stiff leg, or guy; from 2 to 50 
tons, including 2 steel stiff legs; 1—10-ton 
Insley 80-ft. boom and 1—10-ton American 
80-ft. boom. 


DRILLS and DRILL SHARPENERS 


3—Gardner Denver wagon or derrick drills 
with Model 21 or 17 Gardner drills for 
channelling. 
25—Ingersoll-Rand and Sullivan jackhammer, 
column, and tripod drills. 
HOISTS 


(Electric and Gas) 
55—Electric, ranging from 20 HP. up to 125 
consisting of triple-drum, double- 
drum and single-drum with A.C. or D.C. 
mtrs., some with attached swingers. 
38—-Gas hoists, ranging from 8 to 120 HP., 
single, double and triple-drums; all stand- 
ard makes. 
LOCOMOTIVES 


32—Gasoline locomotives from 14-ton to 2-ton 
standard 36 and 24-ga. 

3—Steam saddle tank locomotives; 1—24-ton 
Porter. cyl. 12x16”; standard ga., Ser. No. 
6093; 1—19-ton Davenport, cyl. 10x16 std. 
ga. Ser. No. 2036; 1—20-ton Porter, cyl. 
11x16, 36-ga. Ser. No. 6753 


PUMPS 
All sizes and types, both force, centrifugal 
and steam. 
SHOVELS 


1—Industrial Brownhoist Type DC No. 5176 
Buda Diesel eng., 1%-yd. cap. 

1—Northwest Model 105 combination shovel 
and crane, No. 1846, %-yd. shovel dipper, 
40’ crane boom. 

3—Link-Belt shovel attachments for K-55, 
K-44, K-42, K-38 or K-2. 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Philadelphia 
P. O. Box 5419, Kingsessing Sta. 
Phone Granite 7600 
Chicago Pittsburgh 


; Box 933 
Phone Federal 2000 


1119 S. Washtenaw Ave. P. O. 
Phone Nevada 2400 








BARGAINS 


THOMAS 12” x 14” STEAM HOIST 
Double Drum Without Boiler. 


THOMAS 100 H. P. 2-SPEED 
Electric Slackline Cableway Hoist 


THOMAS 150 H. P. ELECTRIC 
Special D. D. Scraper Hoist 


Also All Types Single, Double, Three- 
Drum Hoists—Electric, Steam, Gasoline. 


THOMAS HOIST COMPANY 
20 S. Hoyne Ave. Chicago 





Jaw Crushers—2”x4” up to 66x84”. 
Crushing Rolls—12"x12” up to 64”x¢4"_ 


Gyratory Crushers. 


Ring Roll Mills — No. 0 and No. 1 — 


Swing Hammer Mills. 


Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 1 
Direct Heat Rotary Dryer 


5%4'x40’, 6/x50’, and 314/x25’. 


Semi-indirect Heat Dryers, 


5/x30’ and 81%4’x75’. 


2—8'x72” Hardinge Mills—90% 


Air Compressors—One No. 


nace for drills. 


95 Liberty St., N. Y. 


» No. 1%, No. 2, 
S—4/x30', 5'x30/, 


4’x30’, 4%4’x26", 


Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller—Lehigh Mills 
Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 : 
Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—4’ to 8’ diameter, 
Complete drying and asphalt mixing plants, 


and No. 1. 


27 I-R oil fur- 


W. P. HEINEKEN 


Tel.: Barclay 7-7298, 


! 


new. 








\ 
FOR SALE—Concrete Trucks with 


agitator type Clinton bodies driven from 
main engine, capacity 4% cubic yards; 
Clinton chassis and cushion tires. 


WARNER CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 





1 BUCHANAN CRUSHER complete. 
Size 30x42” Type C, A-1 condition, 


extra j 


Also 1 set 36’x16” Sand Rolls 
and 1 set 14” x 24” Sand Rolls. 


aws. 


All located in Denver. 


Gordon Construction Co. 


1900 3ist Street 


Denver, Colo. 














FOR SALE 
Link-Belt Shaw Classifiers 
4-24 inch 
Priced reasonable for quick sale. 


TERRE HAUTE GRAVEL COMPANY 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


FOR SALE — BARGAIN PRICE 
SLACK LINE EXCAVATOR 
Meade Morrison 2-speed Slack Line Hoist, 


No. 18358 


125 H. P. Motor, 80’ Steel Mast. 


2-yd. Dragline Bucket. 
Address Box 718 


care of Rock Products, 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ml. 

















WE STILL HAVE BARGAINS 


No. 37 Kennedy Gearless Gyratory. 

28x36” Traylor Jaw. Also other sizes. 
Draglines and Shovels from 1 yd. up. 
Diesel Units. All sizes up to 3000 H.P. 
Uniflow and Turbine Units. Generators. 
Sauerman Outfits, Derricks, Hoists, Rail, etc. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
515 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 





PRICED TO SELL 


One Thomas 50 H. P.—3-ph.—60-cy.—220 
volts. Two-drum, two-speed slackline hoist. 
One 550 cu. ft. 2-stage motor-driven air 


compressor. 


P. A. HENAULT 
Detroit, Michigan 


2140 Book Bldg. 








FOR SALE — BARGAIN PRICE 
DORCO SAND WASHER 


12’-3” inside diameter. Type B3 


Serial No. $210. 


Address Box 1717, care of Rock Products, 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 








CARS 


12-Y¥d. Western Air, also Hand Dump Cars, 
Flats, Gondolas, Steel Hopper Cars, Box 


Cars, Locomotives. 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
20 N. Wacker Dr. Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

101 West 3ist St. 
New York 


Railway Exch. Bidg. 
St. s, Mo. 











ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C., for 
sale at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. 
All fully guaranteed. Write for List and 


Prices. 
Vv. M. NUSSBAUM @& CO., 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 





FOR SALE 


BARGAIN PRICE—STEAM EXCAVATORS 
Two Meade Morrison 9”x10” 3-drum Hoist- 


ing Engines. 


Two Meade Morrison 4%%"x6” Derrick Swing- 
Two 80 Steel Masts. 


Address Box 719, care of Rock Products, 
330 So. Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 


ing Engines. 
Two 16 Bull Wheels. 
Two 75’ Steel Booms 














FEBRUARY BARGAINS 
Barber-Greene Loader, Model No. 42..$750.00 
3x6 Double Deck Vibrating Screen... 295.00 
24” Symons Disc Reduction Crusher... 525.00 
25 H.P. Waukesha Engines (New).. 45.00 
Electric Welder, gasoline driven.... 325.00 

All of the above in good operating cond. 
S. O. Nafziger, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
LIQUIDATOR OF GRAVEL PLANT 
AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT. 











WE BUY AND SELL 
Power Plants, DC and AC Motors, Gen- 


erators, 
Instruments. 
bidding. 


Transformers, 


253 North Third Street 


Pumps, 


Give us the opportunity of 
NOTE: We carry a diversified 
stock, and your inquiries will receive im- 
mediate attention, satisfaction guaranteed. 


SUPERIOR ELECTRIC MACHINERY CO. 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


P 


and Elec. 














When writing advertisers, please mention Rock Products 
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USED EQUIPMENT 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 











Barber-Greene Loader—Serial 25—Model 
25A 

Hayward 1-yd. Dragline Bucket. 

P & H %-yd. Crawler Shovel—Model 
204—No. 2393. 


Single Reversible American Steel & Wire 
Acrial Tramway, 500 ft. long, auto- 
matic control, can be dumped at any 
point and has storage capacity of 
20,000 yds. Is now dumping to stor- 
age piles and bins of Transit Mix Co. 


This equipment is all in first-class con- 
dition and will be sold at a very low 
figure. 


J. F. FITZPATRICK, INC. 


P. O. Box 329 Worcester, Mass. 








MAKE YOUR WANTS 
KNOWN 


ROCK PRODUCTS is the busi- 
ness journal of the rock products 
industry, its readers are men of in- 
fluence, and their buying power is 
big. An advertisement in this classi- 
fied department will be seen and 
read. Make your wants known and 


see how quickly they will be satis- 
fied. 





LARGEST AUSTRIAN 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


Makers of high-class machinery, ma- 
terials-handling equipments, etc., wish 
to extend their manufacturing and 
sales programme to pulverizers, sift - 
ers and other special process equip- 
ments. Collaboration requested with 
firms desiring to introduce their spe- 
cialties in Europe. Equipments might 
be made partly or entirely in Europe, 
agreements either as General Agents 
or as licensees. Subsidiary companies 
with own sales and shop organiza- 
tions, established throughout Conti- 
nental Europe. Works Engineers will 
visit the States in March, previous 
correspondence invited. Address Box 
720, Y Rock Products, 330 South 
Wells St., Chicago. 


H. J. BROWN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
35 Doane Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Specializing in Gypsum Plants and in the 


Mining, Quarrying and Manufacture of 
ae —- 

onsultation D 
Examinations a 
Reports Supervision 








WE LOOK INTO THE 


By using Diamond Core Drills 

e drill for Limestone, Gypsum. 
Talc, Fire Clay, Coal and ali 
other minerals, 


PENNSYLVANIA DRILLINGOO. 
Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














H. D. RUHM 


Consulting Engineer 
Dealer in PHOSPHATE LANDS and all 
grades of rock. 
10-mesh PHOSPHATE FILLER, $3.00 net ton 
40 years’ experience TENNESSEE PHOS- 
PHATE FIELD. Correspondence solicited 
Can find what you want if it can be found. 
305 West Seventh St., Columbia, Tennessee 

















Pacific Coast Sales Engineer open for line 
comparable to Cement, Lime, Gypsum, 
Grinding, Gravel and Contractors’ Concerns 
in Western States including Western Can- 
ada. Salary. Commission or both. Have 
traveled territory for last ten years. Ex- 
perienced in Mill Construction and Ma- 
chinery installations. Available after Janu- 
ary fifteenth. Address Box 700, care of 
Rock Products, 330 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


HEN in need of advice on 

difficult problems of our in- 
dustry, write the advertisers in 
this department. 














USED EQUIPMENT WANTED 











WANTED 


Good used 1 yd. or 14 yd. dragline with 
Crane attachments, Caterpillar mounted. 
Good used 4 ft. by 8 ft. mechanical 
shaker screen, double deck. 


Arkadelphia Sand & Gravel Co. 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 








WANTED—Several Raymond or Williams 
roller mills of various sizes to be rebuilt for 
export. Condition immaterial, but must be 
cheap for cash. Describe fully. Address 


Box 696 care of Rock Products 
330 South Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


Representatives wanted to sell on commis- 

sion basis a high grade wire cloth used 
extensively in sand, gravel, stone, coke 
plants, cement mills, etc. Address Box 707, 
care of Rock Products, 330 S. Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 














Interested in purchasing used No. 4 
or No. 5 Gyratory Crusher. State 
Price, age, size, capacity, make and 
location. 


LEE LIME CORP., - Lee, Mass. 








WANTED: Two Type 48, 4 x 8 
single deck Productive Equipment 
Corp. Vibrating Screens. 


Address INDUSTRIAL SILICA CORP. 











oa Stambaugh Bldg., Youngstown, O. 


HESE columns offer you 
in the 
rock products industry for the 


the best medium 


sale, exchange and purchase of 
used equipment, rock, quarry 
and gravel-pit property; the 
circulation and buying influ- 
ence of Rock Products extends 
beyond those now actually 
engaged in operating plants; it 
includes mining engineers and 
capitalists who may be reached 
through’ no other medium be- 
cause of Rock Products’ world- 
wide reputation as the business 
journal of the rock products 
industry. 








a 














POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT WHO HAS DEMON- 

strated exceptional ability in all phases of 
Sand and Gravel Plant operation is now 
available. He is 40 years of age and has 15 
years’ experience in the construction and 
operation of sand and gravel plants produc- 
ing up to two million tons annually. He 
ean furnish excellent references as to char- 
acter and ability, is capable of handling any 
problem concerning sand and gravel produc- 
tion and is now looking for a permanent 
connection with a company to whom his 
past experience will be an asset. Address 
Box 714. care of Rock Products, 330 South 
Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 











POSITION WANTED AS QUARRY FORE- 

man with cement plant or crushing plant. 
25 years’ experience operating limestone 
quarries. Familiar with all modern equip- 
ment. Efficient handling of labor and low 
cost of production. I am expert in the han- 
dling of explosives and drilling. Qualified to 
handle any size plant, unquestionable refer- 
ence. Address Box 712, care of Rock Prod- 
ucts, 330 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED AS SUPT. WITH A 

progressive stone company; 20 years’ expe- 
rience operating limestone quarries and 
crushing plants; familiar with all modern 
equipment, efficient handling of labor with 
record of low cost of production; qualified to 
assume full charge of any size fy or 
plants; unquestionable references. pen for 
engagement. Address Box 654, care of Rock 
Products, 330 South Wells St Chicago, III. 





STONE PLANT SUPERINTENDENT de- 

sires permanent connection, 14 years’ ex- 
perience in crushing plant having capacity 
of 1,250,000 tons. 7 years as chief electrician 
and master mechanic and 7 years as general 
superintendent, personally supervised all 
blasting operations. References furnished. 
Address Box 715, care of Rock Products, 330 
South Wells St., Chicago, Ml. 
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Timken Bits Cost More 


— But They’re Worth It 


Buying removable bits is just like buying anything 
else—you get what you pay for. 


There are removable bits on the market that 
you can buy at lower prices than Timken Bits, 


but it is surprising what a difference a few 
cents make. 


In other words, value is determined by the ratio 
of price to performance — not by price alone. 


During 38 years of manufacturing Timken Bear- 
ings it has been our unvarying policy to place 
quality first—then to establish the lowest pos- 


sible selling price which the maintenance of this 
quality will permit. 


Timken Bits offer you a means of saving time and 
money on every hole that is drilled in your mine 
or quarry or on your construction work for they 
eliminate forging with all of its attendant ex- 
penses; drill faster; and give more footage per bit. 


The superior performance of Timken Bits is bas- 
ically due to Timken Electric Furnace Steel and 
Timken scientific deep hardening. These advan- 
tages are worth far more than the few cents 
extra per bit they may cost you. 


Complete Stocks Maintained in Principal Distributing Centers 


TIMKEN ROLLER 





BEARING COMPANY, 


CANTON, 
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